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“REINSTATEMENT” OF THE COMMUNICATOR IN DELAYED 
MEASUREMENT OF OPINION CHANGE* 


HERBERT C. KELMAN 
The johns Hopkins University 
AND CARL I. HOVLAND 

Yale University 


tween the immediate and the delayed 

effects of a communication designed to 
produce opinion change. Apart from the 
simple forgetting of the content of the com- 
munication, which would lead to a reduced 
effect with time, certain motivational factors 
also seem to be at work. Observation of ordi- 
nary life situations reveals two opposing phe- 
nomena. On the one hand, an individual 
may be exposed to a communication, and 
accept the communicator’s point of view, but 
after a period of time he may revert to his 
previous attitude. On the other hand, an 
individual may at first reject the communi- 
cator’s point of view, but after a period of 
time “come around” to the communicator’s 
position. This latter phenomenon has been 
described as the sleeper effect by Hovland, 
Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (4). 

A recent experiment by Hovland and 
Weiss (5) suggests that the sleeper effect may 
be due to the retnoval with time of a tend- 
ency to discount the material presented by 
an untrustworthy source. These investigators 
presented identical communications to their 
subjects (Ss), attributing them to “trust- 
worthy” sources with half the Ss and to 
“untrustworthy” sources with the other half. 
They found that there was initially a pro- 
nounced superiority in the amount of change 
produced by the trustworthy sources, but that 
with the passage of time the difference tended 
to disappear. Delayed measurements showed 


| tween th differences often appear be- 


1 The experiment was carried out as part of a coordi- 
nated research program on communication and attitude 
change being conducted at Yale University under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to whom acknowledg- 
ment is gratefully made. The writers are greatly in- 
debted to Keith Prouty for his help in the preliminary 
testing and in writing the radio script used in the 
experiment, and to Morris Krugman and Bernard E. 
Donovan of the New York City Board of Education for 
the provision of subjects. Thanks are also extended to 
Harold Kelley, James Carper, and Walter Weiss for sug- 
gestions concerning the manuscript. 


a decrease with time in extent of agreement 
with trustworthy sources and an apparent 
increase in agreement with the untrustworthy 
sources. 

A more general formulation of this type of 
explanation would be to state that changes 
in opinion over time depend in part on the 
relationship between the stimuli in the com- 
munication situation and the stimuli that are 
present at later time periods (e.g., in the 
delayed measurement situation). If the com- 
munication situation contains factors which 
stimulate acceptance of the communication, 
and these factors disappear with time, we 
would expect a decrease in agreement at the 
time of delayed measurement. If, on the 
other hand, the communication situation con- 
tains factors which stimulate rejection, an 
increase in agreement at the time of the 
delayed measurement would be predicted. 
One important part of the stimulus pattern 
which may vary from the communication 
situation to the delayed measurement situ- 
ation is the communicator. A “positive” 
(trustworthy, prestigeful, or well-liked) com- 
municator would be expected to boost ini- 
tially the acceptance of the communication, 
and a “negative” (untrustworthy, low pres- 
tige, or disliked) communicator to lower it. 
The communicator constitutes a mediating 
cue for acceptance or rejection. With the 
communicator absent at the time of delayed 
testing the increase in agreement produced 
initially by the “positive” communicator 
would be removed (resulting in a greater 
decrease in agreement over time than could 
be accounted for by the amount of forgetting 
of the content). Similarly, the removal of the 
“negative” communicator would remove a 
cue for rejection. In many cases the re- 
moval of the negative effects of rejection 
would more than offset the loss due to for- 
getting of the content, and thus produce a net 
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increase in agreement with the communica- 
tion (sleeper effect). 

This analysis would suggest that the sleeper 
effect with a negative communicator as well 
as the decreased agreement with a positive 
communicator would be reduced or elimi- 
nated if the communicator again became a 
cue for rejection or acceptance at the time of 
delayed measurement. This would be the 
case if the individual’s association between 
the content and the source is so close that 
being asked about the issue automatically 
reinstates the communicator as an internal- 
ized cue. It would also occur if the com- 
municator were experimentally reintroduced 
at the time of delayed testing. Such experi- 
mental “reinstatement” of the communicator 
would provide a test of the analysis presented 
above. This procedure is used in the present 
experiment. 

In the Hovland and Weiss study the com- 
municator was varied at the time of the 
initial presentation, but the extent to which 
the communicator served as a cue at the time 
of delayed testing was not manipulated. The 
present experiment involves the experimental 
manipulation of the communicator as a cue, 
both at the time of the communication and 
at the time of delayed measurement. Identi- 
cal content is presented by positive, negative 
and neutral communicators. At the time of 
delayed measurement of opinion change, half 
of the Ss in each group are caused to recall 
the communicator before expressing their 
opinions while the other half express their 
opinions without reinstatement of the com- 
municator. This design makes it possible 
to separate the effects produced by the 
communicator from those produced by the 
content of the communication. The “rein- 
statement” and “nonreinstatement” groups 
are alike as far as content and memory for 
content are concerned, and differ only with 
respect to the reintroduction of the communi- 
cator as a cue. According to the formulation 
presented here, reinstatement of the com- 
municator should provide again cues for 
acceptance or rejection of the communica- 
tion, and thus produce at least to some extent 
the effects produced initially. It is predicted, 
therefore, that reinstatement of the positive 
communicator should increase the extent of 
belief at the delayed period, while reinstate- 


ment of the negative communicator should 
decrease the degree of agreement. 


PRocEDURE 
Design 


Opinion changes brought about by a communi 
cation were studied at two time intervals: imme- 
diately after the communication, and again after a 
three-week delay. The difference between the 
delayed measurement and the immediate measure- 
ment provides a measure of change with time. 

Two experimental variables were introduced: one 
during the communication, and the other at the 
time of delayed measurement: 

1. “Prestige” of the communicator. A communi- 
cation with identical content was delivered by three 
different communicators: a positive (trustworthy, 
well-informed) communicator, a negative (untrust- 
worthy, poorly informed) communicator, and a neu- 
tral communicator. 

2. “Reinstatement” of the communicator. At the 
time of delayed measurement, the communicator 
was reinstated for half the Ss (i.c., the communi- 
cator was reintroduced to Ss, but gave no com- 
munication), and for the other half was not 
reinstated. 

There are, thus, six experimental groups: 


Not Reinstated 
Group B 
(2 classes) 
Group D 
(2 classes) 
Group F 
(1 class) 


Reinstated 
Group A 
(2 classes) 
Group C 
(2 classes) 
Group E 
(1 class) 


Positive communicator 
Negative communicator 


Neutral communicator 


Subjects 


A total of 330 Ss participated in the experiment. 
Two hundred and seventy-three of these Ss were 
present at both experimental sessions and this was 
the number used for most of the analyses. The Ss 
were students in a summer high school in Brooklyn, 
New York, taking senior work in English. The 
majority of the Ss were “advance” students, i.e., 
students with better than average scholastic records 
who were taking summer courses in order to ad- 
vance more quickly. Each experimental condition 
utilized either one or two classes, each of which con- 
tained an average of about 25 students. 


The Communication and the Attitude Chosen 


The communication dealt with the problem of 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents. On the basis 
of preliminary testing it was found that attitudes in 
this area are highly inconsistent and conflictful. 
Depending on the formulation of the issue the same 
individual might endorse lenient treatment at one 
time, and harsh treatment at another. It was felt, 
therefore, that it would be possible to produce atti- 
tude changes in this area with exposure to only a 
single communication. It was also felt that these 
attitudes would be particularly sensitive to differ- 
ences in the “prestige” or “trustworthiness” of the 
communicator. Finally, this attitude dimension 
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was chosen because it was timely and aroused great 
interest in the high school population. 

Although it was necessary to have an attitude 
which could be influenced by a single communi- 
cation, it was equally necessary to have a communi- 
cation which would not influence everyone. This 
eliminated a middle-of-the-road position for the 
communication, because all Ss—regardless of the 
prestige of the communicator—would probably have 
accepted such a position. The communicator took, 
therefore, an extreme, unqualified position in favor 
of lenient treatment of juvenile delinquents. He 
made it clear that he was unalterably opposed to 
reform schools or any form of punishment for 
juvenile delinquents, regardless of the presumable 
needs of the community, the age of the delinquent, 
the frequency or seriousness of his delinquent acts. 
and so on. He opposed stricter discipline, and 
spoke in favor of treating the delinquent as a sick 
child, needing care. 

When we speak of positive attitude changes in 
the rest of this paper, we shall be referring to 
changes in the direction of the communication, i.c., 
an increased endorsement of lenient treatment and 
a decreased endorsement of harsh treatment. 


Attitude Questionnaires 

The major block of questions was derived from 
the scale developed by Wang and Thurstone (11) to 
measure attitude toward the treatment of criminals. 
The questions were suitably modified to deal with 
the treatment of juvenile delinquents and were 
arranged with a five-point scale for each item, 


ranging from “agree very strongly” to “disagree 
very strongly.” These were assigned weights from 
4 for strong agreement with the point of view 
advocated by the communicator to 0 for strong 


disagreement. Immediately after the communi- 
cation the 20 items based on Form A of the Wang- 
Thurstone scale were presented, and three weeks 
later the 20 items based on Form B were presented. 
The 20 items in each form covered the entire range 
of attitudes: from extreme punitiveness (c¢.g., 
“Intense physical pain is the only way to make 
people fear the law”), through moderate punitive- 
ness (e.g., “Failure to punish the juvenile delinquent 
encourages crime”), neutrality (e.g., “Corrective 
measures are just as necessary as punishment”), 
moderate leniency (e.g., “Petty offenders can be 
reformed without punishment”), to extreme leniency 
(e.g., “Punishment is never justified”). 

Eight additional multiple-choice items were used 
which were concerned with issues directly raised in 
the communication. These items were presented 
to Ss immediately before the communication, imme- 
diately afterwards, and three weeks later. Their 
principal use in the analysis is in establishing the 
comparability of the groups before the communi- 
cation since the Wang-Thurstone scale questions 
were only employed after the communication. 


Session I 


The experiment was conducted during Ss’ regular 
class meeting, with the teacher out of the room. 
The sequence of events was as follows: 


After setting up recorder equipment, the experi- 
menter introduced the experiment as part of a series 
of studies dealing with educational radio programs. 
He told Ss that he would play a transcription of 
a radio program on juvenile delinquency, and that 
he would then be interested in finding out their 
reactions to the program and to the specific topic. 

The Ss were then asked to fill out the before- 
questionnaires, consisting of the eight multiple- 
choice items mentioned above. 

The Ss now listened to the “transcribed radio 
program.” Actually, this program was written and 
tape-recorded for the purposes of the experiment, 
but none of the Ss seemed to question its authen- 
ticity. The radio program involved the interview 
of a “guest,” conducted by a moderator. The pro- 
gram consisted of two parts, both of which were 
conducted on an interview basis: the introduction 
of the speaker, and the discussion of content. In 
order to vary the “prestige” of the communicator, 
three different versions of the introduction were 
used. Four classes heard the positive version, four 
the negative, and two the neutral. 

Positive communicator. In this version, the guest 
was introduced as “Judge Howard Elson, presiding 
judge of the Juvenile Court of this city, author of 
several books on delinquency, and well known for 
his views on the integration of the delinquent into 
society.” In the course of the first part of the inter- 
view it became known that the Judge studied law 
at Columbia and later became interested in crim- 
inology. His visits to prisons convinced him that 
many criminal careers really begin in childhood 
and he therefore focused his interest on juvenile 
delinquency. He ran for the position of city magis- 
trate, after being urged and endorsed by leading 
citizens of all kinds, and was elected. Later he 
accepted an appointment to the Juvenile Court, 
since he was most interested in that, and has held 
this position for nine years. In general, he gave 
the impression of being a sincere, honest, and public- 
spirited individual, with a great deal of warmth 
and understanding for juvenile delinquents. 

Negative communicator. In this version, the 
guest was introduced as a “man on the street,” 
picked from the studio audience. He gave the 
impression of being an obnoxious, self-centered 
individual with a shady past and present. He 
showed disrespect for the law and the community. 
In the course of the interview it became known 
that he was a near-delinquent himself when he was 
a youngster; he “got into many scrapes,” but his 
parents usually “fixed it up” so that nothing would 
happen to him. But he seemed to show no appre- 
ciation for his parents’ help, to take the attitude that 
they owed it to him, and to be very resentful of his 
family’s “lecturing” and “picking” on him. He 
did not have the typical background of the delin- 
quent; his parents were well-to-do and gave him a 
good education. It also turned out that he was 
picked up on a charge of dope-peddling recently, 
and was out on bail, and expected to get away 
with it. When asked about his occupation, he 
replied hesitatingly that he was in the importing 
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business, and admitted that they tried to tie him 
up with narcotics imports. In summary, it was 
made quite plain that his advocacy of lenient treat- 
ment was motivated by self-interest and disrespect 
for law. 

Neutral communicator. In this version, the guest 
was also introduced as a member of the studio 
audience, chosen at random to appear on the pro- 
gram. No iniormation beyond this and his name 
was given. 

The second part of the radio program, the dis- 
cussion of the content, was identical in wording 
for the three experimental groups. Differences in 
voice and style of delivery were introduced in keep- 
ing with the personalities suggested by the intro- 
ductions. The interviews dealt with the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, and revolved primarily 
around the discussion of a specific case. The guest 
took a position of extreme leniency, as was described 
earlier. This part of the program represents the 
communication, whose citects on attitude change 
are being studied. 

After the completion of the radio program, Ss 
were asked to fill out the immediate after-guestion- 
naires, consisting of the 20 items based on Form A 
of the Wang-Thurstone scale and the 8 multiple- 
choice questions used before the communication. 

The Ss were also asked to answer several nzultiple- 
choice questions about their “perception” of the 
communicator. The key questions were as follows: 

Would you say he [the guest speaker] is qualified to 
speak on the topic of juvenile delinquency? 

Was the guest's presentation fair or was it one-sided? 

Would you trust the guest’s judgment? 


Session Il 

Three weeks after session I, the delayed measure- 
ments of attitude change were obtained. The 
sequence of events was as follows: 

At the beginning of this session, the second experi- 
mental variable was introduced. For half of the Ss 
who had heard each communicator (i.¢., two classes 
in the positive group, two in the negative, and one 
in the neutral) the communicator was reinstated. 
For the other half, he was not reinstated. 

Communicator reinstated. In these groups, the 
original experimenter conducted Session II. He 
reminded Ss that they had heard a program on 
juvenile delinquency, and told them that he would 
like them to fill out another questionnaire on the 
subject. He said that he would like to play back 
part of the program they had heard three weeks 
ago, to get them “back into the swing.” He then 
played back the entire introduction of the radio 
program, but none of the communication proper. 

Communicator not reinstated. \n these groups, 
the experimenter stayed away entirely, and the 
teacher conducted Session Il. He was asked to 
make no mention of Session I or of any connection 
between the questionnaire he distributed and the 
radio program. The procedure was designed to 
minimize the extent to which the original stimuli 
were reinstated, 

The Ss then filled out the delayed after-question- 
naires, which included the 20 items based on 


Form B of the Wang-Thurstone scale. The 8 
multiple-choice attitude questions mentioned earlier 
were administered for the third time. 

After completing the above, Ss were asked to fill 
out an open-ended questionnaire designed to meas- 
ure their memory for the communicator and their 
memory for the content of the communication. 
They were simply asked to write down what they 
remembered about the guest speaker on the pro- 
gram and what were the views that he expressed. 


KesuLTs 


Perception of communicator by different 
groups. To test whether the experimental 
variations were effective in influencing the 
way the members of the audience regarded 


TABLE 1 


“PERCEPTION” OF THE COMMUNICATOR BY SUBJECTS 
IN THE THREE EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 








Group N® Per Cent 


A. Per cent of Ss who considered the communicator as 
“highly qualified” to speak on the topic of juvenile 
delinquency. 








Positive communiczior III 78 
Neutral communicator 60 33 
Negative comraunicator 104 9 





B. Pez at of Ss who thought the communicator’s pres- 
entation was “completely fair” or “fair.” 





Positive communicator 110 73 
Neutral communicator 60 63 
Negative communicator 102 29 








C. Per cent of Ss who would trust the communicator’s 
judgment “completely” or “some.” 





Positive communicator 105 87 
Neutral communicator 59 66 
Ne gatuve communicator 100 25 





*Total N for each group, not the number of Ss 
who gave a particular response. 


the communicators, several questions were 
introduced in the questionnaire given imme- 
diately after the communications. These 
dealt with the audience’s “perception” of the 
competence, fairness, and trustworthiness of 
the communicator. Results concerning the 
audience’s evaluations of these three charac- 
teristics for the three communicators are pre- 
sented in Table 1. It will be ovserved that 
for all three questions the positive communi- 
cator is most favorably regarded, the negative 
least, and the neutral in between the other 
two. Differences between the positive and 
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negative communicators are all significant at 
less than the .oor level. 

Initial equating of the groups. The eight 
items concerning attitudes toward delin- 
quency which make up the _ before-ques- 
tionnaires enable one to test the initial 
comparability of the groups which were sub- 
sequently given different treatments. The 
weights for each of the five alternative 
answers to each question ranged from 0 to 
+4 (for the answer most favorable to the 
communicator’s position). The mean total 
score for each of the groups is given in 
Table 2. None of the groups show signifi- 


TABLE 2 


IniTIAL COMPARABILITY OF GROUPS 


(Scores for the six experimental groups on eight 
attitude questions administered before intro- 
duction of experimental variables.) 








Nor REINSTATED 


S.E.M. 


REINSTATED 


M_ S.E.M. M 





Group 





14.40 0.56 
14.96 0.91 
13.65 0.89 


Positive communicator 13.21 0.53 
Neutral communicator 14.76 0.82 
Negative communicator 14.92 0.77 





cant deviation from each other (p’s range 
from .10 to .go), so the groups may be re- 
garded as comparable before the introduction 
of the differential treatment. 

Immediate effects of communication. Scale 
scores derived from the Wang-Thurstone 
attitude scale were the principal bases for 
evaluating the effects of the communications. 
The Ss expressed their extent of agreement 
with each item on a five-point rating scale. 
The 16 items which expressed either a favor- 
able or unfavorable position with respect to 
leniency were given scores from 0 to +4 
(most favorable to the point of view advo- 
cated by the communicator). Average scale 
scores (sums for the 16 questions) for the pos- 
itive-communicator, neutral-communicator, 
and negative-communicator groups are pre- 
sented in Table 3. The average scale score im- 
mediately after the communication is greatest 
for the positive communicator and least for 
the negative. The difference is significant at 
less than the .oo1 level-of confidence. The 
communication by the neutral communicator 
is intermediate in effectiveness. 


A significant difference between the posi- 
tive-communicator and negative-communi- 
cator groups in the immediate effects of the 
communication was also obtained with the 
eight multiple-choice questions repeated from 
the before-questionnaires. 

Check on intended effect of “reinstate- 
ment” procedure. The intent of the rein- 
statement procedure was to remind Ss of the 
communicator at the time of delayed testing. 
As a check on the effectiveness of this proce- 
dure, Ss were asked to write down, at the 
end of the second session, what they remem- 
bered about the communicator. From these 


TABLE 3 
IMMEDIATE ErFrects oF COMMUNICATION ON OPINION 


(Mean scale scores for extent of agreement with 
each communicator immediately after 
the communication.) 








Group N 





Positive communicator 97 
Neutral communicator 56 
Negative communicator gI 





SIGNIFICANCE TESTS 


P 





F communicators 7-54 <.001 
t Pos.—Neg. communicators 4-11 <.001 
t Pos.—Neutr. communicators 0.79 -21 
t Neg.—Neutr. communicators 2.36 <.o1 





responses, scores for “memory of source” 
were derived in the following manner: For 
each communicator, a list was made of all the 
points that were mentioned about him in the 
introduction (e.g., for the positive communi- 
cator the list included his name, his occupa- 
tion, the fact that he started out as a lawyer, 
the fact that he had visited prisons, etc.). 
Then each S§ received a score corresponding 
to the number of items from the list that he 
mentioned in his response. The mean num- 
ber of iterms was compared within each group 
for the reinstatement and nonreinstatement 
conditions (Table 4). 

For the positive-communicator and nega- 
tive-communicator groups the reinstatement 
procedure produced the intended effect of 
increasing Ss’ memory for the communicator. 
There was no improverrent in memory for 
the neutral communicator. This might be 
expected in view of the sketchy background 
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TABLE 4 


Errect or “REINSTATEMENT” ON MEMORY FOR SOURCE 


(Mean scores for each of the six experimental groups.) 








Group REINSTATED 


EFrect oF 


Nor REINsTATED 
REINSTATEMENT 





2.13 (N=52) 
3-95 (N=38) 
0.56 (N=25) 


Positive communicator 
Negative communicator 
Neutral communicator 


+0.46 
+1.36 


—O.2!1 


1.67 (N=45) 
2.59 (N=51) 
0.77 (N=31) 





* One-tail test. 


given concerning this communicator. In 
view of the absence of reinstatement effects 
for the neutral communicator, the effects of 
reinstatement on opinion change are pre- 
sented in the table below only for the positive- 
communicator and negative-communicator 
groups. 

Delayed effects of the communications as 
a function of “reinstatement.” Changes in 
opinion from immediately after the com- 
munication to three weeks later are presented 
in Table 5. Data are presented for reinstate- 
ment and nonreinstatement conditions for 
the positive-communicator and negative-com- 
municator groups. The results for the non- 
reinstatement conditions (column 1) are in 
the same direction as those of Hovland and 
Weiss: There is a statistically significant 
decrease with time in extent of agreement 
with the positive communicator (—3.22) and 
a small and not quite significant increase 
(sleeper effect) with the negative communi- 
cator (-++0.65). Under reinstatement condi- 
tions (column 2), the declines from imme- 
diately after the communication to three 
weeks later are approximately equal for the 


positive-communicator and  negative-com- 
municator groups (—1.44 and —1.29 scale 
units respectively ). 

The differences between the reinstatement 
and nonreinstatement conditions are pre- 
sented in the third column. In line with the 
initial hypothesis, the effect of reinstatement 
of the positive communicator is to increase 
agreement with the communication (Magy, = 
1.78, p=.04) and the effect of reinstatement 
of the negative communicator is to decrease 
agreement (Myy;==—1.94, p=.04).2_ Rein- 
statement of the neutral communicator had 
no significant effect; the probability value for 
the decrease in agreement was only .25. 


Discussion 


In the formulation being tested in the 
present experiment the assumption is made 
that the effects of communications are a joint 


? The eight multiple-choice questions were apparently 
Not sensitive enough to reflect the changes shown in the 
Wang-Thurstone items, since the differences between the 
reinstatement and nonreinstatement groups were not 
significant for these questions. The low sensitivity 
may be attributable to the fact that these questions 
were being repeated for the third time in the delayed 
after-questionnaire. 


TABLE 5 


Errect oF “REINsTATEMENT” OF COMMUNICATOR ON OPINION 


(Change in mean scale scores from immediately after communication to three weeks later for “positive” and 
“negative” communicators.) 








1 
NoNREINSTATEMENT 
ConpDlIrTION: 


REINSTATEMENT 


2 
EFFECT oF 


REINSTATEMENT 


ConDlITIONS (Diff. 2-1) 





—3.22 


Positive communicator 
+0.65 


Negative communicator 


+1.78 
—1.94 


1.44 
—1.29 





* One-tail test. 
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result of (a) “content” factors and (6) 
“acceptance” factors, here influenced by the 
prestige of the communicator. The data of 
Tables 3 and 5 provide information with 
which it is possible to subdivide hypotheti- 
cally the contribution of these two sets of 
factors. From Table 3 it can be ascertained 
that the initial difference in effect between 
the positive and negative communicators was 
approximately four scale points. This differ- 
ence covers the range extending from ex- 
treme “positive acceptance” to extreme “nega- 
tive acceptance.” It represents, thus, the total 
contribution of acceptance factors imme- 
diately after the communication. 

From Table 5 it can be seen that the differ- 
ence in delayed effects for the two communi- 
cators approaches zero under nonreinstate- 
ment conditions, since the initial four-point 
difference is almost exactly offset by the loss 
of 3.22 for the positive communicator and the 
rise of 0.65 for the negative. Also it can be 
seen that the effect of reinstatement is to 
restore almost completely the initial differ- 
ence between the communications, since 
under these conditions each communication 
declines by approximately the same amount 
(—1.44 for the positive communicator and 
—1.29 for the negative). The values for the 
decline under these conditions provide a good 
estimate for the decrease attributable to for- 
getting of the content. Another independent 
estimate of this factor is found in the decline 
for the neutral communication, which was 
found to be about —1.5 scale points. 

Using the values suggested from the pre- 
ceding analysis it is possible to present a hypo- 
thetical picture of the changes with time 
which takes into account both forgetting of 
the content and removal and reinstatement 
of the communicator (Fig. 1). Let C stand 
for the effect on belief produced by content 
factors alone (without prestige effects). A 
positive prestige source may then be de- 
scribed as having an effect of +P, and a 
negative source an effect in the opposite 
direction of —P. Thus the combined effect 
of content and prestige will give C+-P and 
C—P, respectively. The highest value, 
CLP, is used as a reference point in Fig. 1. 
It is arbitrarily given the value of 50. Accord- 
ing to the data presented in Table 3, the 
value for C—P should be 3.95 scale points 


lower than C+P. For the purposes of the 
present analysis the values of +P and —P 
will be assumed to be equal and hence C is 
located half-way between the C+P and 
C—P values. Ideally this point should cor- 
respond with the amount of change produced 
by a neutral communicator, since presumably 
he achieves his effects only on the basis 
of the content of the arguments presented. 


50 
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DEGREE OF BELIEF 
(ARBITRARY REFERENCE POINT = 50) 
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IMMEDIATE THREE WEEKS 
TIME INTERVAL 
Fic. 1. Errecrs of ConTENT AND Prestige Factors 
on Decree or Beier IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE CoMMUNICATION, THREE Weeks Later 
wiTHout “REINSTATEMENT” OF THE 
CoMMUNICATOR, AND THREE WEEKS 
LATER WITH “REINSTATEMENT” 
OF THE COMMUNICATOR 








The values for C and C’ (effects of content) are 
hypothetical. The values for C+P (immediate effects 
of the positive-prestige communicator) and C—P (imme- 
diate effects of the negative-prestige communicator) are 
based on Table 3. The values for C’+P’ and C’—P’ 
(delayed effects of the positive-prestige and negative- 
prestige communicators, respectively, under nonreinstate- 
ment conditions) are based on Table 5, column 1. The 
values for C’+Preins. and C’—Pretes. (delayed effects 
of the positive-prestige and negative-prestige communi- 
cators, respectively, under reinstatement conditions) are 
based on Table 5, column 2. These values are all shown 
relative to C+P, which is given the arbitrary value 
of 50. The values for +Preins. and —Preins. (effects 
of reinstatement of the positive and negative communi- 
cators, respectively) are taken from Table 5, column 3. 


However, there is no assurance that in an 
experimental study one can find an ideal 
neutral, or that ihe effect of the positive com- 
municator is equal and opposite to that of the 
negative. In the present study, for example, 
the value for the neutral was closer to the 
positive communicator than to the negative. 

The changes of the values with the pas- 
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sage of time are obtained from Table 5. 
Primes (’) are used to designate the delayed 
values of the factors initially presented. Thus 
C’ is the value for the retention of content 
and +f” and -—P”’ the prestige effects re- 
tained after three weeks. The values for 
+P’ and —P”’ are assumed to be equal and 
opposite, so C’ is placed half-way between 
the two. ; 

The decline from C to C’ is attributable to 
forgetting of the content upon which the 
belief is presumed to be based. As in other 
studies using meaningful material, only slight 
forgetting is obtained over the three-week 
interval. The loss of the prestige effects pro- 
duces a decrease in extent of agreement with 
the positive communicator (change from 
C+-P to C’+-P’), but an increase in extent 
of agreement (sleeper effect) with the nega- 
tive communicator (the change from C—P 
to C’—P”).® 

The effects of reinstatement are also indi- 
cated. The difference between the hypo- 
thetical effect of content factors after a time 
interval (C’) and the values with reinstate- 
ment of the positive and negative communi- 


cators (C’+-Preing and C’—Preing, respec- 


tively) show the prestige effects when the 
communicator is reinstated. The magnitude 
of these effects was approximately equa! to 


that obtained at the time of the initial 
communication. The differences between 
C’+-P reins, and C’+-P’ (+-1.78), and between 
C’—P reins, and C’—P’ (—1.94) constitute a 
verification of the predicted effects of 
reinstatement. 

The following generalizations are sug- 
gested on the basis of the above analysis: 


8 An analysis was made to determine whether indi- 
viduals within each group who remembered most details 
about the speaker continued to be influenced by the 
positive or negative character of the communicator to 
a greater extent than those who remembered less about 
him. No such tendency was found. In fact, within the 
negative-communicator group the individuals who re- 
membered the communicator best were more inclined 
to show a sleeper effect. Similar results were found 
by Hovland and Weiss (5) on the basis of which they 
suggest that forgetting of the source is not a necessary 
condition for the sleeper effect: “The critical require- 
ment is a decreased tendency over time to reject the 
material presented by an untrustworthy source. This 
may or may not require that the source be forgotten” 
(p. 649). In other words, it appears that a loss of 
affective reaction towards the communicator may be 
critical with respect to the sleeper effect, and that 
retention of affective reactions may be independent of 
recall of the name and other characteristics of the source. 
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(a) A positive communicator increases the 
extent of acceptance and a negative decreases 
the extent of acceptance as compared to a 
neutral communicator. (6) There is a loss in 
memory for content with the passage of time. 
This loss is approximately equal for all three 
groups.* (c) When the communicator is not 
reinstated at the time of delayed measure- 
ment, there is also considerable loss in pres- 
tige effects.° This results in decreased accept- 


* This assumption may have to be modified later if it 
turns out that the retention of content is affected by the 
nature of the communicator. Only indirect data on this 
point are available in the present study. 

No objective test of information was included in the 
questionnaire, but there was an item asking for free 
recall of the content of the communication. The answers 
to this question were scored on the basis of number of 
points recalled from the communicator’s presentation. 
The main finding from an analysis of these results is 
that more of the factual material is recalled when pre- 
sented by a neutral communicator than when presented 
by either a positive or a negative communicator, and 
that more is recalled under nonreinstatement than rein- 
statement conditions. 


Mean Number of Items Remembered from 
Communication 


Not Reinstated 
M_ S.E.M. 


1.40 0.13 
1.22 0.13 
1.71 ©.18 


The differences between the neutral and the positive and 
the neutral and the negative communicators are both 
significant beyond the .o2 level (two-tail test). The 
adverse effect of reinstatement is significant for the 
Negative communicator at less than the .o5 level. A 
possible explanation for these results is that both postitive 
and negative communicators are responded to affectively 
and that affect adversely influences the amount learned 
and recalled. 

5 Both in the present study (under conditions of non- 
reinstatement) and in the Hovland and Weiss study (5), 
the effects of prestige seem to disappear entirely by the 
time of delayed measurement. This is in marked con- 
trast to the finding of Kulp (6) that there is no signifi- 
cant decline in the effects of a positive prestige suggestion 
in the course of an eight-weck interval. One possible 
explanation for the greater permanency of prestige effects 
in the Kulp study is the method of introducing prestige: 
Subjects were asked to express agreement or disagreement 
with opinion items, using answer sheets which were 
marked with the responses of certain prestige groups. 
It may be that this direct association between the opinion 
items and the prestige led to a greater retention of 
prestige effects on subsequent responses to these items. 
The procedure followed by Kulp is similar to that used 
in most studies of prestige suggestion (see 2): Subjects 
are asked to express their opinions on various kinds of 
material; together with the material they are judging, 
they are presented with the judgments made by certain 
prestige figures (1, 3, 7), or else the material is ascribed 
to certain prestige figures (8, 9, 10). In the Hovland 
and Weiss study and in the present experiment the ex- 
pression of opinion by the prestige figure was confined 
to the communication and was not alluded to in the 
attitude questionnaire. 


Reinstated 
S.E.M. 

Positive communicator 1.23 0.12 
Negative communicator 0.82 0.13 
Neutral communicator 1.72 0.26 
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ance in the positive-communicator group and 
increased acceptance (sleeper effect) in the 
negative-communicator group. (d) Rein- 
statement of the positive communicator in- 
creases acceptance and reinstatement of the 
negative communicator decreases acceptance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The effects of the communicator, as a cue 
for acceptance, immediately following a com- 
munication and after a three-week delay 
were investigated with “positive,” “negative,” 
and “neutral” communicators. Identical 
coramunications dealing with the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents were presented to 330 
senior high school students. The presenta- 
tions were transcribed with an introductory 
discussion between the moderator and the 
guest speaker which served to establish the 
speaker as “positive” (well informed and 
fair), “negative” (poorly informed and 
biased), or “neutral.” 

Opinion questionnaires were administered 
before the communication, immediately after- 
wards, and three weeks later. For half of the 
Ss in each group the communicator cues were 
reinstated at the time of the delayed (three- 
weck) testing. Reinstatement was achieved 


by playing back the portion ‘of the original 
transcription in which the speaker was intro- 
duced, before the opinion questionnaires were 
distributed. 

1. The intended differences in the “percep- 


tion” of the three communicators were 
achieved, as indicated by pronounced and 
statistically significant differences in the stu- 
dents’ appraisal of the competence, fairness, 
and trustworthiness of the communicators. 

2. The initial effect of the communication 
on the opinions of the Ss was greatest when 
presented by the “positive” communicator 
and least when presented by the “negative.” 
The “neutral” was in between the other two. 

3. Under “nonreinstatement” conditions 
there was a decline over the three-week 
period in extent of agreement with the “posi- 
tive” communicator and an increase with the 
“negative,” as in the Hovland-Weiss (5) 
- study. 


4. The reinstatement procedure had the 
intended effect of improving Ss’ memory for 
the communicator in the case of the positive- 
communicator and negative-communicator 
groups. 

5. Reinstatement increased the extent of 
agreement with the “positive” communicator 
ard decreased the agreement with the “nega- 
tive.” The magnitude of these effects was 
approximately equal to that obtained at the 
time of the initial communication. 


6. An analysis of the results is made in 
terms of the learning and retention of the 
content of the communication and the effects 
of “positive” and “negative” prestige com- 
municators on the acceptance of the material 
communicated. 
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can be considered to be a general trait, 
more or less predictive of an individ- 
ual’s behavior in a variety of situations, was 
raised fairly early in the course of experi- 
mentation in the field. While some early 
workers (1, 2, 8) concluded that suggesti- 
bility did possess general properties, the char- 
acterization was challenged from the very 
first by a substantial number of their con- 
temporaries (3, 4, 9, 10, 11). Subsequent in- 
vestigation led, in the great majority of 
studies, to essentially negative results, the 
general empirical finding being very small 
positive intercorrelations of negligible pre- 
dictive significance between the performances 
of the same individual on various tests of 
suggestibility. Consequently, the consensus 
of recent opinion among researchers has been 
that no general factor of suggestibility exists. 
Concurrently, in recent decades the utiliza- 
tion of the concept of suggestibility as an 
explanatory principle in psychopathology and 
social psychology has declined markedly. 
Despite the negative evidence of the work 
of the past 25 years, interest in the possibility 
of a general suggestibility factor (or factors) 
has been renewed by a recent paper of 
Eysenck and Furneaux (7), reporting a study 
on 60 psychoneurotic male Army patients of 
average intelligence. They present findings 
purporting to demonstrate the existence of 
two factors of suggestibility, designated as 
“primary” (ideomotor) and “secondary” (in- 
direction or gullibility). Examination of 
their data suggests substantial support for the 
idea of a “primary” suggestibility factor. 
The average intercorrelation of the six tests 
(Hypnotizability, Posthypnotic Suggestibil- 
ity, Chevreul Pendulum, Body Sway, Hand 
Press, Hand Release) purporting to measure 
this type of suggestibility was -+-.50. The 
factor saturations of the individual tests 
varied from .38 to .o2, with the factor of 
“primary” suggestibility accounting for 55 


T= question of whether “suggestibility” 


1 The writers are indebted to Professor Harold P. 
Bechtoldt for helpful criticisms and suggestions. 


per cent of the variance in performance. 
However, from examination of the data, the 
idea of a “secondary” suggestibility factor 
seems less tenable. The average intercorre- 
lation of the six tests (Picture Report, Inkblot 
Suggestion, Odor Suggestion, two types of 
Progressive Weights Suggestion, Heat Illu- 
sion) purporting to measure this type of 
suggestibility was only +.15. The factor 
saturations of the individual tests varied from 
.06 to .71, with the factor of “secondary” sug- 
gestibility accounting for only 20 per cent of 
the variance in performance. 

The present study represents an attempt to 
verify the findings of Eysenck and Furneaux 
on a normal population with regard to this 
factorization of performance into two types 
of suggestibility. Of the nine tests employed 
in the present study, seven are essentially 
equivalent to those utilized by Eysenck and 
Furneaux. The other two tests are similar 
in principle to certain tests in the Eysenck- 
Furneaux study, the substitution having been 
made because of our unsatisfactory experi- 
ence with the original tests. 


METHOD 


The 50 Ss (25 men, 25 women) in the experiment 
were undergraduate students enrolled in the intro- 
ductory course in psychology at the University. 
Range of ages was 18 to 29 years, median age being 
20 years. By way of introducing S to the session, 
E stated that he had a number of sensorimotor 
tests which he would like S to take. The junior 
author ran all the experiments. 

The iests (in the order in which they were given) 
were as follows: 

Picture Report (introduced as a “memory test”). 
Two Stanford-Binet pictures (Dutch home, river 
scene) were shown successively for 30 seconds each. 
The S was then asked 12 “leading” questions con- 
cerning details in each of the pictures. Four ques- 
tions in each set of 12 made reference to supposed 
details which were not actually in the picture. 
Thus, there were eight “suggestive” questions in- 
cluded in the total of 24 questions. “Suggestibility” 
score was the number of suggestions accepted by S 
in response to these eight “suggestive” questions. 
Thus, range of scores was o to 8. The test was 
patterned after the single “picture report” test of 
Eysenck and Furneaux, the modification into a two- 
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picture test being made in order to secure a wider 
effective range of scores and greater reliability. The 
estimate of reliability, using the split-half correla- 
tion coefficient corrected for coarseness of grouping 
and full length of test, was found to be .75. 

Inkblot Test (introduced as a comparison of S’s 
imagination with that of other people). Rorschach 
cards I, II, II, and VIII were shown successively 
and five interpretations offered by E for each blot. 
Three suggested interpretations were “populars” 
(Hertz’s norms) while the other two suggested 
interpretations were ofa type that would be rarely 
given and of poor quality (i.¢., O-interpretations). 
Thus, there were eight “suggestive” interpretations 
included in the total of 20 interpretations which 
were offered. “Suggestibility” score was the num- 
ber of suggestions accepted by S in response to these 
eight “suggestive” interpretations. Thus, range of 
scores was 0 to 8. The test was patterned after the 
single “ink-blot suggestion” test of Eysenck and 
Furneaux, the modification into a four-inkblot test 
being made in order to secure a wider effective 
range of scores and greater reliability. The estimate 
of reliability, using the split-half correlation coefh- 
cient corrected for coarseness of grouping and full 
length of test, was found to be .60. 

Progressive Weights, Impersonal (introduced as 
a weight-discrimination test). “Here are 12 blocks 
before you. The blocks all differ in weight. You 
are to compare block 1 with block 2, 2 with 3, 
3 with 4, and so on, and you are to say each time 
whether the second block of each pair feels heavier, 
or lighter, or feels just the same as the first. In 


order that your vision may not interfere with the 
experiment you will close your eyes.” The weights 
of the boxes (which were identical in appearance) 
were: Box 1, 20 gm.; Box 2, 40 gm.; Box 3, 60 gm.; 
Box 4, 80 gm.; Boxes 5-12, 100 gm. The score was 
the number of weights called “heavier” minus the 
number of weights called “lighter” in the compari- 


son of the 100-g. weights (Boxes 5-12). Thus, 
range of scores was -~7 to 7. 

Progressive Weights, Personal. Performance on 
this test was scored by summing the number of 
times the boxes of identical weight were called 
“heavier” or “lighter.” Thus, range of scores was 
0 to 7. The estimate of reliability, using the split- 
half correlation coefficient corrected for coarseness 
of grouping and full length of test, was found to 
be .35. 

Vibration Suggestion (introduced as a “sensi- 
tivity” test). The “Biothesiometer” (Bio-Medical 
Instrument Co.), an electrically activated vibrator 
for determining thresholds for vibratory sensitivity, 
was applied to the volar surface of S's forearm, 
threshold values being established in terms of read- 
ings on the voltmeter which is part of the instru- 
ment. Four determinations of the threshold were 
made by gradually increasing strength of the cur- 
rent until S indicated that he felt the vibration by 
calling out the reading on the voltmeter. At this 
point, without S’s knowledge, the vibrator was 
disconnected by opening a knife switch which per- 
mitted the current to flow directly through the volt- 
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meter. Four more trials were then given. As the 
pointer approached S’s previously established thresh- 
old, E would say, “Be on the lookout, you should 
feel it any time now.” If S failed to report a vibra- 
tory sensation during any “suggestive” trial, E 
would indicate that there had better be a rest period. 
After the rest period, the trials were resumed. 
Score was the number of times S reported a vibra- 
tory sensation in the four “suggestive” trials. Thus, 
range of scores was 0 to 4. The estimate of relia- 
bility, using the split-half correlation coefficient 
corrected for coarseness of grouping and full length 
of test, was found to be .85. This test was substi- 
tuted for the “heat illusion” test of Eysenck and 
Furneaux. 

Body Sway. In order to insure constancy in 
stimulus conditions, the verbal suggestion that the 
blindfolded S is falling forward was made through 
a phonograph recording of the voice of the junior 
author of 2 min., 10 sec. duration. This was pre- 
ceded by a control period of observation which was 
also 2 min., 10 sec. in duration. S’s behavior was 
evaluated in two ways: (A) The maximum forward 
or backward sway (whichever was larger), with no 
correction for sway in the control period. Complete 
falls were arbitrarily scored as 12 inches. Thus, 
possible range of scores was 0 to 12 inches. (B) The 
maximum amount of sway induced in both direc- 
tions minus the maximum amount of sway induced 
in both directions in control period. Complete 
falls were arbitrarily scored as 12 inches and pos- 
sible range of scores was 0 to 12 inches. Method A 
is then a measure of positive or negative responsive- 
ness to suggestion, while Method B is a measure of 
total responsiveness, both positive and negative. 

Arm Movement (introduced as a motor steadi- 
ness test). The blindfolded S rested his arm on a 
wooden board mounted on two wheels which ran 
with minimal friction along a strip of glass. He 
was instructed to try to keep his arm as steady as 
possible, and measurements of excursions of the 
arms during a control period of 1 min., 45 sec. 
were taken. Then, by means of a phonograph 
recording of the junior author’s voice, the sugges- 
tion that S was pulling his arm was given for a 
period of 1 min., 45 sec. Performance was scored 
in two ways: Method A, the maximum amount of 
“pulling” or “pushing” (whichever was larger) 
with no correction for movement during control 
period; and Method B, the maximum amount of 
“pulling” and “pushing” minus amount of “pull- 
ing” and “pushing” in control period. 

Press and Release. Patterned after the tests of 
Eysenck and Furneaux, these tests measured the 
effect of verbal suggestion that the S is either grasp- 
ing more firmly, or is releasing his hold, on a 
rubber ball. Pressure was measured by connecting 
the ball through rubber tubing to a column of 
liquid. With S having been given the instruction 
to maintain the pressure of his grasp as constant as 
possible, a control period of observation (1 min., 
45 sec.) was followed by a period of equal length 
during which phonographically recorded verbal 
suggestions by the junior author were given that 
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TABLE 1 


MEANs AND DistrisuTIONS oF Scores ON THE SuGGEsTIBILITY TESTS 
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Test 


SD 


RANGE Type or DistrisuTION 





Body Sway (A) 

Arm Movement (A) 

Press (A) 

Release (A) 

Body Sway (B) 

Arm Movement (B) 

Press (B) 

Release (B) 

Picture Report 

Inkblot 

Progressive Weights, Impersonal 
Progressive Weights, Personal 
Vibration 

Static Ataxia 
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.22 
-18 
“15 
-57 
- 
.16 
-24 
-23 
-95 
-64 
+24 
34 
+47 
-64 


J-shaped, positively skewed 
Marked positive skewness 
2-21 Unimodal, nearly symmetric 
3-39 Negative skewness 

o-6.8 J-shaped, positively skewed 
Marked positive skewness 
Probably bimodal 
J-shaped, positively skewed 
Positively skewed 
J-shaped, positively skewed 
Nearly symmetric 
Platykurtic 

Rectangular 

Positively skewed 


-6-7 
o-.8 


o-.7 
0-17 
0-30 
1-8 
o-8 
=—-7 
2-7 
o-4 
+5-3-9 





S is: (“Press”) tightening his grasp of the ball, or 
(“Release”) releasing his grasp of the ball. Each 
test was scored in two ways: (A) the maximum 
amount of “press” or “release” (whichever was 
larger) with no correction for movements during 
the control period, and (B) the maximum amount 
of “press” and “release” minus amount of “press” 
and “release” during the control period. 

Static Ataxia was measured by the total amount 
(maximum forward plus maximum backward) of 
sway during the control period of 2 min., 10 sec. 
which preceded the Body Sway suggestion test. 


RESULTS 


Distribution of Scores 


The means and distributions for the nine 
tests of suggestibility and for Static Ataxia 
are given in Table 1. Mean Body Sway in 
our Ss was 1.7 inches, which is far smaller 
than the mean sway (6.5 inches) of the neu- 
rotic Ss in the Eysenck-Furneaux study. 
However, Eysenck’s data (6, p. 184) on 120 
normal Ss indicate a mean sway of about 1.1 
inches, which is comparable to the mean for 
normal Ss obtained in the pyesent study. 
Moreover, Eysenck’s more extensive data on 
neurotic patients suggest that the group of 
60 patients in the Eysenck-Furneaux study 


were somewhat atypical even for neurotics. 
He found the mean sway of goo neurotic 
males to be 4.18 inches. Further, Eysenck 
found that amount of body sway was directly 
related to the degree of neuroticism, with 
values ranging from a mean sway of 2.53 for 
the “slightly” neurotic to 5.55 inches for the 
“most severely” neurotic. Here it may be 
noted that the mean sway of even the “most 
severely” neurotic did not equal the mean 
sway of the 60 Ss in the Eysenck-Furneaux 
study. 

Press and Release show good dispersions of 
scores, with distribution types similar to those 
of Eysenck and Furneaux. Our new test of 
Arm Movement was less successful, showing 
a very low mean and marked positive skew- 
ness in the distribution of scores. All the 
tests of secondary suggestibility showed good 
dispersions of scores. 


“Primary” Suggestibility 


The tetrachoric intercorrelations of the four 
tests of “primary” suggestibility, as scored 
by Method A, are presented in Table 2. It 
is evident both from general inspection and 


TABLE 2 


Terracnoric CorrricieENts OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE SCORES ON THE Four Tests oF “Primary” 
Sucorstisitity as Scorep sy MetHop “A” 








Test Bopy Sway 


ArmM MovEMENT 





Body Sway 
Arm Movement 
Press 


—.19 
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TABLE 3 


Terracnoric CorFFICIENTs OF CORRELATION BETWEEN Scores ON THE Four Tests or “Primary” 
Succestisiziry as Scorep sy MetHop “B” 








Test Bopy Sway 


Arm MovEMENT 


RELEASE 





Body Sway 
Arm Movement 
Press 


—.25 31 


—.13 
-13 





from the average intercorrelation (—.07) that 
the findings provide no evidence for the exist- 
ence of a factor of “primary” suggestibility. 

In Table 3 are presented the intercor- 
relations of the four tests of “primary” sug- 
gestibility, as scored by Method B (total 
responsiveness in both directions minus total 
responsiveness in both directions in the con- 
trol period). Again it is evident (average 


intercorrelation ——.02) that our observa- 
tions do not support the hypothesis of a 


unitary factor. 


“Secondary” Suggestibility 


The tetrachoric intercorrelations of the five 
tests of “secondary” suggestibility are pre- 
sented in Table 4. Again it is clear that there 
are no indications (average intercorrelation 
=-++-.06) that a common factor can be ex- 
tracted from the table of relationships. 


Static Ataxia 


The obtained mean sway of 1.2 inches 
accords well with Eysenck’s (6, p. 276) find- 
ings for 120 normal Ss (mean sway about 8 
inches). There was no significant correla- 
tion (r=.19) between static ataxia and body 
sway as measured by Method A, which con- 
firms Eysenck’s experience (6, p. 277) with 
normal Ss. 


Discussion 


The negative results of the present study 
are in general accord with the literature of 
the past two decades and warrant detailed 
discussion only in relation to the positive 
findings of the Eysenck-Furneaux study. As 
has been indicated, Eysenck and Furneaux 
present no impressive evidence for the exist- 
ence of a factor of “secondary” suggestibility. 
In a previous paper (5), Eysenck has reported 
that the reliabilities of these tests purporting 
to measure “secondary” suggestibility are low, 
one of them (Progressive Weights, Imper- 
sonal) being found on one sample to be about 
10. It is evident that a general factor of any 
significance can be derived from a group of 
tests with reliabilities “usually ranging be- 
tween .30 and .50” only if the intercorrelations 
are relatively high, i.e., approaching the relia- 
bilities of the tests themselves. The inference 
of Eysenck and Furneaux that if the tests 
were more reliable, the “secondary” suggesti- 
bility factor might be shown to be more 
important can hardly be accepted in the 
absence of empirical demonstration. Nega- 
tive empirical evidence of a limited degree is 
provided by the failure in the present study 
to find a “secondary” suggestibility factor 
with tests, a number of which possessed 
somewhat higher reliabilities than the cor- 
responding Eysenck-Furneaux tests. 


TABLE 4 


Terracnoric COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN Scores ON THE Five Tests or “SECONDARY” 
SUGGESTIBILITY 








Test INKBLOT 


WEIcHTs, 
PERSONAL 


WeicHTs, 


VIBRATION 
IMPERSONAL 





Picture Report -09 
Inkblot 

Vibration 

Weights, Personal 


—.28 —.20 
—.11 24 

41 
-24 
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TABLE 5 


Cuaracteristics oF SAMPLES IN EysENcK-FuRNEAUX AND BEenToNn-BANpvuRA STUDIES 











VARIABLE 


Eysenck-FuRNEAUX 


BEenTon-BaNnDURA 





Psychiatric status 


Age 
median and 


Psychoneurotic 

Sex 60 males 

Not stated: probably higher 
wider range 


“Normal” (unselected) 
25 males, 25 females 


Median, 20 yrs. 
Range, 18—29 yrs. 


than in B-B study. 


Intelligence 


1Q, 90-110 


Not exactly determined: 
probably all Ss had IQ's 
of 110 or higher. 





> 


Turning to the question of a “primary” 
suggestibility factor, it is clear that our re- 
sults are in contradiction to those of Eysenck 
and Furneaux and that they confirm the 
findings of previous investigators who have 
reported that body sway shows little, if any, 
relationship to other measures of “ideom- 
otor” suggestibility. Possible reasons for this 
discrepancy in findings may be considered. 
First, the slight modifications and the substi- 
tutions which we made in the tests utilized 
may be responsible. A second factor which 
should be kept in mind is that our investi- 
gation was done in the frankly experimental 
milieu of a university psychological labora- 
tory while the Eysenck-Furneaux study was 
done in a clinical setting. The effect of this 
difference in milieu on strength and con- 
sistency of responsiveness to suggestion is an 
open question, but we are inclined to believe 
that the status of a medical patient in a hos- 
pital setting would favor both greater and 
more consistent responsiveness. Finally, 
there is the fact that the experimental samples 
differed in respect to several variables, which 
are listed in Table 5. 

It may be that one or more of these factors 
play a role in determining the degree of gen- 
erality of the trait of “primary” suggestibility. 
In any event, the available evidence indicates 


that the conclusions of Eysenck and Fur- 
neaux do not apply to a group of normal 
young adults of superior intelligence whose 
performances were investigated in a frankly 
experimental setting. 
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FACIAL SIMILARITY BETWEEN SUBJECT AND CENTRAL F)GURE 
IN THE TAT AS AN INFLUENCE ON PROJECTION ' 


EDITH WEISSKOPF-JOELSON AND LESTER MONEY, Jr. 
Purdue University 


HEN developing pictorial projective 

\X/ techniques it is of importance to 

know what kind of pictures elicit a 
large amount of diagnostically valuable ma- 
terial. Weisskopf (12, 13, 14) has conducted 
a series of studies concerned with the follow- 
ing problem: What are the characteristics of 
pictures which induce subjects to produce a 
large amount of projective material? The 
answer to this question would not only be of 
practical value, but also represents a contri- 
bution to the theory of projection. 

It is generally assumed that similarity be- 
tween the story teller and the central figure 
of the picture increases fantasy production. 
Thus, Murray (6) suggests that projective 
pictures should show at least one figure of 
the same sex and approximately of the same 
age as the subject. Accordingly, psychologists 
who use projective techniques on subjects 
with distinctive characteristics have attempted 
to increase the amount of projection by con- 
structing special picture series on which the 
central figure shows the same distinctive 
characteristics as the subject. Thus, clinicians 
have developed picture tests for children 
showing children rather than adults as pic- 
torial figures. 

Likewise, Thompson (9) has recently de- 
veloped a TAT series with Negro figures, 
expecting to increase projection in this man- 
ner when the test is administered to Negro 
subjects. With a similar expectation Bach- 
rach (1) has published a special series of 
pictures with crippled heroes for use with 
crippled subjects. Symonds’ test for adoles- 
cents (8) and MHenry’s(3) pictures for 
Navaho Indians should be mentioned here. 
Lasaga and Martinez (5), when confronted 
with the testing of nuns, devised a special 


1A paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
western Psychological Association, Chicago, April, 1951. 
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picture series on which the pictorial figures 
were nuns. 

Is the assumption that increasing tue physi- 
cal similarity between the subject and the 
pictorial figures increases the amount of pro- 
jection a valid one? While the rationale for 
such an assumption is obvious, there are 
theoretical indications which might lead to 
the opposite assumption, namely, to a de- 
crease of projection with increasing similarity. 
Such an inverse relationship might, for ex- 
ample, be expected when projection in the 
psychoanalytic sense is at work, i.c., when an 
individual projects his ego-alien tendencies 
upon another person, or pictorial figure, in 
order to avoid the threatening awareness that 
these tendencies are a part of himself. Or, 
as Tomkins (10) would express it, increasing 
similarity may decrease “remoteness” and 
thus counteract the projection of repressed 
material. 

The purpose of the present investigation is 
to contribute to the experimental testing of 
the assumption that physical similarity be 
tween subject and central pictorial figure 
affects the amount of projection. 

The idea on which this research is based 
was suggested by Van Lennep (11). 


ProcepURE AND REsuLTs 


The Ss were 20 male undergraduate college 
students. Ten students constituted the experimental 
group and ten students the control group. 

The material of the study consisted of modifi- 
cations of g TAT pictures, namely numbers 2, 3GF, 
4, 6BM, 7BM, 12BM, 13MF, 17BM, 18BM. These 
pictures were redrawn by an artist in such a way 
that the faces of the central figures were omitted 
and other slight modifications were introduced. 
Then the empty spaces left by the omitted faces 
were filled in by photographic reproductions of the 
Ss’ faces. These photographs were obtained from 
the Registrar’s Office without the Ss’ knowledge. 
The photographs of Ss’ faces were not just attached 
to the pictures, but they became a part of the 
pictures, 
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Figure 1 shows such a modification of Picture 2 
of the TAT. As can be seen, the central figure in 
the foreground was changed from a woman to a 
man. Since all Ss were males, the rationale for such 
a procedure is obvious. 

Figure 2 shows a modification of Picture 12BM. 
While some changes introduced by the artist, such 
as the changes in sex of the central figure in Fig. 1, 
were intended by the Es, other changes are due to 
the artistic temperament of the copyist. But, as 
will be seen from the experimental design, an exact 
reproduction of the TAT is not required, as long 
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second session. This was done to evaluate the effect 
of repetition. 

The amount of projection, or productivity, in each 
story was measured in two ways, first by word count 
and second by Transcendence Indices, a quantitative 


measure of projection developed by Weisskopf (12). 


The results show a significant drop in pro- 
ductivity in the experimental group from the 
first administration, when the neutral face 
was shown, to the second administration, 




















Fic, 1. 


as the picture stimulus remains constant within the 
experimental proceduce. 

One set of nine such pictures showing the S’s own 
face was made for each of the Ss in the experi- 


mental group. In addition, a control set of nine 
pictures was used showing a neutral face with no 
marked similarity to any of the Ss. 

To Ss in the experimental group the 9 pictures 
of the control set, showing a neutral face, were 
administered in the first session. In the second 
session, two weeks later, Ss were told that their 
photographs, obtained from the registration office, 
had been used to develop a new set of pictures. 
Then the set of pictures showing his own face was 
administered to each S. 

To the control group of Ss the control set of pic- 
tures was administered in the first as well as in the 








A MooptricaTion or Picture 2 


when the S’s face was shown. However, this 
drop is not significantly different from the 
drop from the first to the second administra- 
tion which occurred in the control group. 
Thus it appears to be caused by repetition 
rather than by variations in similarity. These 
results were obtained when Transcendence 
Indices and word count were used as meas- 
ures of projection. Thus, it could not be 
ascertained that the amount of projection 
elicited by pictures with S’s own face is sig- 
nificantly different from the amount of pro- 
jection elicited by pictures with neutral faces. 

Since the amount of projection is a rough 








1e¢ effect 


in each 
d count 
titative 
f (12). 
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measure of diagnostic value, the results may 
indicate that, on the average, there is no sig- 
nificant difference between the diagnostic 
value of the pictures with Ss’ faces and 
the pictures showing a neutral face. 


Both measures of projection used are quantitative 
and thus neglect possible qualitative differences in 
equal quantities of projection. Therefore, an addi- 
tional procedure was used to compare the diagnostic 
value of the two picture series. The stories were 
assembled in pairs whereby each pair consisted of a 


control group from the first to the second ad- 
ministration. Thus, the drop appears to be 
due to the effect of repetition rather than 
to variations in facial similarity. These re- 


sults are in agreement with other findings. 
Lasaga’s (5) attempt to increase the projec- 
tion of nuns by using nuns for central figures 
in the TAT pictures proved unsuccessful. 
Although Lasaga did not use any quanti- 
tative measure of projection, his clinical im- 


Fic. 2. A Mopirication or Picrure 12BM 


story told about a picture in the first session and 
the corresponding story told by the same S in the 
second session. Two independent judges, experi- 
enced in TAT interpretation, were requested to 
indicate which story in each pair was of higher 
diagnostic value. 


The stories on the neutral pictures were 
rated as diagnostically superior more fre- 
quently than the stories on the pictures with 
the Ss’ faces. However, a drop of the same 
degree in diagnostic value was observed in the 


pression indicates that productivity was not 
increased by preparing a special set of pictures 
showing nuns as central figures. 
Thompson’s (9) experience with the Negro 
TAT, however, points in the opposite direc- 
tion. Thompson found that Negroes are 
significantly more productive in his TAT 
series showing Negro figures than on the 
traditional TAT. However, there are no 
comparative data available on the produc- 
tivity of white Ss on the two sets of pic- 
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tures. Also, Thompson’s results appear 
somewhat questionable in the light of recent 
research (4, 7). 

A paper by Weisskopf (12) raises some 
question about Murray's (6) hypothesis that 
male Ss project more on pictures with a male 
central figure than on pictures with a female 
figure and vice versa. No statistically sig- 
nificant difference was found for male Ss 
between the amount of projection on the 
pictures designated by Murray for males and 
the pictures designated tor females. The 
same results were obtained for female Ss. 
Coleman’s (2) findings point in the same 
direction. 

Weisskopf and Dunlevy (14) administered 
modified TAT pictures with physically nor- 
mal, obese, and crippled central figures to 
physically normal, obese, and crippled Ss. 
They did not find that physical similarity 
had any significant effect on the amount of 
projection. 

Thus, experimental research does not 
ascertain any effect of similarity upon the 
quantitative amount of projection. It may be 
that two opposing effects tend to cancel each 
other when variations in similarity are intro- 
duced: increasing similarity may, on the 
one hand, enhance identification and thus 
increase projection, but on the other hand, 
decrease remoteness (10) and, thus, decrease 
projection. 

It might be worth while to study qualita- 
tive changes in projection as affected by vari- 
ations in similarity. Decreasing similarity 
can be expected to result in increased projec- 
tion of ego-alien trends (10). A qualitative 
analysis of the protocols of this study will 
contribute to the testing of this assumption. 


SUMMARY 


It was the purpose of this study to test the 
hypothesis that physical similarity between S 
and the central pictorial figure affects the 
amount of projection. 

Modifications of TAT cards, in which the 
face of the central figure was replaced by a 
photographic reproduction of the S’s face, 
were administered to an experimental group 
of ten Ss. The amount of projection thus 
produced was compared with the amount of 
projection produced by pictures in which the 
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central figures had no resemblance to S. Pro- 
jection was measured by word counts and by 
Transcendence Indices. A control group of 
ten Ss was used to evaluate the effect of repe- 
tition. Moreover, two judges were asked to 
compare, with respect to diagnostic value, the 
stories elicited by the pictures with Ss’ faces 
with the stories elicited by the pictures show- 
ing faces with no similarity to the Ss. 

The increase in similarity between S and 
the central figure did not result in statistically 
significant changes either in the amount of 
projection elicited by the pictures or in the 
diagnostic value of the pictures. -Thus, the 
hypothesis tested was not supported by the 


findings of this study. 
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INTELLECTUAL RIGIDITY AND SOCIAL ATTITUDES ' 


LEONARD D. GOODSTEIN 
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eral factor related to the development of 

social attitudes. Murphy has stated, “It 
is of importance to note the very broad base 
of generality, general rigidity, which serves 
as the primary source of all specific phe- 
nomena in the prejudice area” (4, p. ix). 
This assumption has been put to some em- 
pirical study. 

The most widely quoted research in this 
area is the work of Rokeach (11, 12, 13, 14). 
He stated in his original study, “The basic 
assumption . . . is that one of the character- 
istics of ethnocentric thinking (i.c., prejudice) 
is a rigidity or inflexibility of the thinking 
process” (12, p. 259). Rokeach found that 


iz has been assumed that rigidity is a gen- 


individuals who were ethnocentric on the 
California Ethnocentrism Scale were also 
more likely to be rigid in their solution of a 
series of arithmetic problems. He concluded, 
“The data clearly indicate that those high in 


ethnocentrism are more concrete (i.¢., rigid) 
in their mode of thought than those who are 
low in ethnocentrism” (12, p. 277). 

In a more recent study (14), Rokeach 
found that prejudiced individuals gave more 
concrete definitions of political, economic, 
and religious concepts while nonprejudiced 
individuals gave more abstract definitions. 

Rokeach’s work, however, has been criti- 
cized by Luchins (6, 7, ) on the grounds 
that the arithmetical problems do not meas- 
ure deep-seated personality rigidity. Second, 
he objected to Rokeach’s method of combin- 
ing all persons who made low scores on the 
attitude scale and defining the resulting 
group as nonprejudiced. Finally, Luchins 
noted that no general factor of intellectual 
rigidity has been unequivocally demonstrated 
and insisted that this issue is crucial in limit- 
ing Rokeach’s conclusions. 


1 Based on a portion of a dissertation submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
Columbia University. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Drs. L. F. Shaffer, Irving Lorge, and 
E. J. Shoben, Jr., for their gencrous assistance. 


Rokeach’s research has received wide ac- 
ceptance despite these criticisms. Adorno 
et al.(1) used Rokeach’s study as experi- 
mental evidence for their claim that rigidity 
or concreteness of thinking is an integral part 
of the authoritarian, antidemocratic person- 
ality. Murphy (9) used Rokeach’s study to 
document the position that rigidity~is the 
underlying factor in attitude formation, par- 
ticularly ethnocentrism. 

Cowen and Thompson (3) have used the 
same type of arithmetical problems as 
Rokeach in order to differentiate rigid and 
nonrigid groups. They then compared these 
groups on paper-and-pencil personality tests 
and on the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic. The 
two paper-and-pencil tests failed to differen- 
tiate the two groups with respect to adjust- 
ment, but the judges’ ratings based on the 
Rorschach records indicated a significantly 
poorer adjustment for the rigid group. 


PROBLEM 


On the basis of these and related studies, 
it has been widely assumed that rigidity, espe- 
cially intellectual or problem-solving rigidity, 
is a general factor related to social attitudes. 
The relationship of rigidity to social attitudes 
has becn assumed despite the confusion sur- 
rounding the concept of rigidity and the 
paucity of adequate experimentation. The 
aim of the present investigation is to subject 
this widely assumed relationship between 
rigidity and social attitudes to somewhat 
more adequate experimental test. 

The present investigation is concerned with 
the problem-solving processes of individuals 
and the relationship of these processes to the 
strength and consistency of their social atti- 
tudes. This would assume a general factor 
of intellectual rigidity that must be experi- 
mentally demonstrated. Intellectual rigidity 
is defined operationally as the continuance of 
previously learned techniques of problem 
solving when these techniques no longer rep- 
resent the most efficient and most direct 
means of solving the problems. 
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The specific hypotheses are: 


1. Persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have more extreme social attitudes than per- 
sons who are nonrigid. 

2. Persons who are intellectually rigid have 
more stable social attitudes than persons who 
are nonrigid. This hypothesis assumes that 
the attitudes of rigid individuals change less 
as a function of experience than the attitudes 
of the nonrigid individuals, experience factors 
presumably being constant for both groups. 


MeErTHop 


The Measurement of Rigidity 


In order to test the generality of intellectual 
rigidity, several tests of intellectual rigidity were 
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problems (2-6) that served as the set-producing 
series and could only be solved by a rather compli- 
cated method. The last five problems (7-11) con- 
stitute the critical series. These critical problems 
are solvable both by the old complicated method 
and by a more simple, more direct method. Each 
S’s rigidity score on Test 1 was the number of com- 
plicated solutions to the critical problems. A time 
limit of two minutes for each problem was empiri- 
cally established. This time limit allowed virtually 
all Ss to complete each problem. 

The second test (Test 2) of rigidity used was the 
Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale (15). The scale 
consists of a multiple-choice Vocabulary Test and a 
fill-in Abstractions Test which necessitates rapid 
shifting from one type of problem to another (e.g., 
arithmetic, verbal analogies, etc.). The relationship 
between the two can be expressed in a ratio, or 
Conceptualization Quotient (CQ): Abstraction 
Score/Vocabulary Score. The Shipley-Hartford 
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selected that have been widely cited in the literature 
as tests of rigidity. 

The first test used (Test 1) was an adaptation of 
the Einstellung water-jar problems used by Luchins, 
Rokeach, and others. The complete series of prob- 
lems used in Test 1 is contained in Table 1. 

As can be seen from Table 1, the first problem 
presented is an explanatory problem involving two 
jars, the purpose being to familiarize the subjects 
(Ss) with the type of problems to follow. The next 
problem (No. 1) was a control critical problera solv- 
able both by the complicated and the direct tech- 
niques. This control problem was inserted at the 
beginning of the series of problems for two reasons: 
first, to demonstrate that when no problem-solving 
set has been established by training almost all Ss 
will solve such critical problems by the direct tech- 
nique. Second, by eliminating from further statisti- 
cal study the Ss who solve this control problem by 
the complicated method, or who fail completely to 
solve it, the Ss who are retained are to some extent 
equated in their initial problem-solving perform- 
ance. Thirty-four Ss were eliminated from the 
group by these criteria. 

Following Problem 1 was a series of three-jar 


Retreat Scale, therefore, yielded three scores: Ab- 
stractions Score (2A), Vocabulary Score (2V), and 
a Conceptualization Quotient (2CQ). 

The intellectually rigid individual should have 
greater difficulty on the Abstractions subtest, which 
requires rapid shifting of problem-solving set, than 
on the Vocabulary subtest, which does not require 
this kind of shifting. The assumption was that the 
rigid individual, who is less able to shift his prob- 
lem-solving technique from item to item, does more 
poorly on the Abstractions subtest and consequently 
has a lower CQ than the nonrigid individual. 

The usual time limit for administration is ten 
minutes for each part. But with intellectually 
superior Ss, so long a working time made the test 
too easy, and scores were concentrated at the upper 
end of the scale on both Vocabulary and Abstraction 
subtests. Therefore, a time limit of three minutes 
for each of the separate tests was established by pre- 
liminary experimentation as the time limit that gave 
the widest dispersion of CQ’s. This change in time 
limits emphasized the speed factor and altered the 
usual meaning of the CQ. 

The third test of rigidity (Test 3) used was 
a series of anagrams adapted from Rees and 
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Israel (10). The Ss were presented with a mimeo- 
graphed list of 50 five-letter anagrams. The com- 
plete series of problems used in Test 3 is contained 
in Table 2. To establish the problem-solving set, 
25 anagrams were first presented which could only 
be solved one way, the set-producing way. The 
only possible solution to the first 25 training ana- 
grams is to rearrange the letters from ABCDE to 
CDEBA. 


TABLE 2 
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The training anagrams were followed by a series 
of 25 critical anagrams solvable in the old, set way 
and in other ways. The set solution to Anagram 26, 
the first of the critical anagrams, would be TEACH 
while CHEAT represents an alternate solution. 
The solution of such critical anagrams by the old, 
set way may be taken as another definition of intel- 
lectual rigidity. The score is the per cent of critical 
problems solved by the old set method; presumably, 
therefore, the higher the score the more rigid the Ss: 
This test was untimed. 


The Measurement of Attitudes 


To measure the extremity and stability of social 
attitudes several of the Thurstone Attitude 
Scales were used. These instruments are psycho. 
physically scaled and so phrased that each statement: 


1. should be as brief as possible so as not to fatigue 
the subjects; 

2. should be such that they can be indorsed or rejected 
in accordance with their agreement or disagreement 
with the attitude of the reader; 

3. should be such that acceptance or rejection of the 
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statements docs indicate something regarding the reader's 
attitude about the issue in question; 

4. should not be double-barrelled except possibly as 
examples of neutrality when better neutral statements 
do not seem to be readily available; 

5. there should be at least a fair majority of the 
statements on the attitude variable that is to be measured 
(16, pp. 22-23). 


The S's score on any of the Thurstone scales was 
the median of the scale value of his indorsed 
(checked) statements, 

In order to survey a wide range of independent 
social attitudes, four of the Thurstone scales * were 
selected for this study. They were: 

Experimental Test 4, A&B, Attitudes toward the 
Bible (Scale 29, Forms A&B). 

Experimental Test 5, A&B, Attitudes toward Cen- 
sorship (Scale 28, Forms A&B). 

Experimental Test 6, A&B, Attitudes toward 
Patriotism (Scale 11, Forms A&B). 

Experimental Test 7, A&B, Attitudes toward the 
Law (Scale 27, Forms A&B). 


Subjects and Procedures 


The Ss were 150 undergraduate students in five 
different sections of general psychology at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, New York. The age range was 
from 18 to 38 years with a mean of 23.7 and a 
standard deviation of 4.7 There were 120 males and 
30 females. Most earlier studies in this area have 
used similar educational and age restricted samples. 
The Ss were not volunteers as the experiment was 
presented in a regular class session. 

The Ss were told that they were to participate 
in an experiment but the specific nature of the 
experiment was not revealed. A code number was 
arbitrarily assigned to each S which allowed for 
anonymity while permitting identification of the 
various tests of a given S. 

The tests were administered in two sessions with 
an interval of two weeks separating the sessions. 
In the first session, Test 1, the water-jar problems, 
was administered according to Rokeach’s instruc- 
tions (11). Then Test 2, the Shipley-Hartford 
Scale, was administered. Finally one form of each 
of the four attitude scales was administered with 
three groups receiving Form A first and the other 
two receiving Form B first. In the second session 
the alternate forms of the attitude scales were 
administered and Test 3, the anagrams problems, 
was administered. 


REsuLtTs 


A complete intercorrelational matrix was 
computed and is presented in Table 3. 

The obtained product-moment correlation 
coefficients from Table 3 were compared with 
correlation ratios or etas by means of the chi- 
square goodness of fit test. The differences 
between the correlation coefficients and the 


2 Permission for the reproduction of Thurstone Attitude 
Scales was granted by the University of Chicago Press. 
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correlation ratios were not found to be sig- 
nificantly different from zero. The results 
of these comparisons do not support a hy- 
pothesis of nonlinear relationships. 

Several statements may be made on the 
basis of the findings presented in Table 3: 

1. No significant interrelations were found 
among the three tests of rigidity. (The aver- 
age r was .09). The present findings cast 
some doubt on the concept of a unitary trait 
of intellectual rigidity. This is notable since 
the operations defining intellectual rigidity 
to date have included performance on just 
such instruments as used in the present study. 

2. An inspection of Table 3 reveals no con- 
sistencies in the interrelationships between 
any of the three tests of rigidity and any of 
the four attitude scales. (The average r was 
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to mean that the aspect of rigidity measured 
by the CQ increases with age. 

4. Since the older Ss were predominantly 
male, a significant negative correlation coefhi- 
cient was obtained between age and sex. 

5. The attitude scales were selected a priori 
as measuring independent attitudes. The 
intercorrelations among the attitude-scale 
scores suggest that attitudes were relatively 
independent with the exception of Scales 6 
and 7, patriotism and law. 

The correlations of the differences between 
the attitude scale test-retest and the rigidity 
test scores (r,z-y)a) were used to test the 
assumed relationship between the stability of 
social attitudes and intellectual rigidity. 

As only one of the correlation coefficients 
presented in Table 4 is significantly different 


TABLE 4 


CorRELATIONS BETWEEN ATtitupe ScaLe Test-Rerest DirrereNnces AND Ricipity Test Scores (fies) 
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Test NaMe 
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7A-7B 
(Law) 
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(Censorship) 





Rigidity Tests 
I Water-Jar Problems 

S-H Abstractions 

S-H_ Vocabulary 

S-H CQ 

Anagram Problems 
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+04 
-O1 
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* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 


02.) Had there been a relationship between 
rigidity and the extremity of social attitude, 
the etas should have been significantly differ- 
ent from zero. No evidence supported the 
first hypothesis concerning the extremity of 
social attitudes and intellectual rigidity. On 
the basis of these findings, it would be diffi- 
cult to continue to assume the all-encompass- 
ing relationship between intellectual rigidity 
and social attitudes. 

3. Age is related to high scores on the 
Shipley-Hartford Vocabulary subtest (2V) 
which can be used as a rough measure of 
intellectual functioning (5, 17). The older 
Ss tend to be somewhat brighter than the 
younger Ss. Age is also related to low CQ’s. 
It is generally found that scores on tests like 
the Abstractions subtest decrease with age 
whereas Vocabulary scores do not. There is 
some little trace of this tendency even in this 
rather young group. It can be interpreted 


from zero, Hypothesis 2 was not confirmed. 
No evidence was presented that intellectual 
rigidity is a necessary concomitant of stable 
social attitudes. 

The 34 Ss that were eliminated from the 
group because they failed to meet the criteria 
on the critical control problems on Test 1, 
the water-jar problems (see above), were 
compared with the retained group. The 
mean scores of the eliminated group on all 
other variables were not significantly differ- 
ent from the mean scores of the retained 
group. 

An attempt was made to differentiate a 
group that was rigid or nonrigid on all three 
tests of rigidity. Scores in the upper 27 per 
cent of each distribution were regarded as 
rigid and in the lower 27 per cent as nonrigid 
on all three tests. The number in each cate- 
gory did not differ from what would be ex- 
pected on the basis of chance selection. These 
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two groups did not differ from each other or 
from the total group on any other variable. 


Discussion 


The most striking finding of the present 
investigation is the consistent lack of statisti- 
cally significant results congruent with the 
general hypothesis. The results require a 
re-examination of the general hypothesis con- 
cerning the relationship between intellectual 
rigidity and social attitudes. More particu- 
larly, the findings necessitate a re-examina- 
tion of the concept of a unitary trait of intel- 
lectual rigidity. 

To what extent is intellectual rigidity a 
general characteristic of normal personality 
structure? To what extent can intellectual 
rigidity be behaviorally demonstrated as a 
unitary trait? 

The review of the literature inevitably 
leads to the conclusion that no over-all or 
general trait of rigidity can be behaviorally 
demonstrated, and most efforts to measure 
such a variable have met with failure. There- 
fore, the present investigation has concerned 
itself not with general rigidity but with a 
more limited concept, intellectual or problem- 


solving rigidity. Intellectual rigidity has been 
suggested as a unitary trait by Cattell (2) on 
the basis of his factorial studies and has been 
assumed in the work of Rokeach (11) and 
others. 

The tests that were selected as measures 
of rigidity for this investigation have been 


widely used for this purpose. Test 1, the 
water-jar problems, is the instrument most 
usually used in chis type of study. The Ship- 
ley-Hartford Retreat Scale (Test 2) is also 
widely cited as a measure of rigidi:;. The 
anagram problems (Test 3) were selected as 
they seemed a priori to involve processes 
rather similar to the water-jar problems. 
That is, both tests seem to involve the estab- 
lishment of a set by training and a measure- 
urement of the effectiveness of this set. 

If the three tests of rigidity were measuring 
the same or similar behavior, we should ex- 
pect the test scores on these three tests to be 
highly correlated. No significant interrela- 
tionships could be demonstrated, however, 
between the test scores. Even the correlation 
ratio, which allows for nonlinearity of rela- 
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tionships, yielded essentially negative results. 
From these data, it is extremely difficult to 
maintain a concept of intellectual rigidity as 
a unitary trait. 

The results can be explained in several 
ways. First, we have assumed that the results 
of our rigidity tests are indications of some 
condition or some process within the individ- 
ual. This condition or process is of primary 
interest but it cannot be examined directly. 
In place of studying the process directly, we 
are forced to study the product, overt be- 
havior. Most studies of rigid behavior choose 
to regard the end result, overt behavior, as 
the product of a process termed process 
rigidity. 

Process rigidity is often explained as a con- 
crete-mindedness, an approach emphasized 
by Rokeach. It is asserted that Ss whose 
overt behavior is rigid, who are unable to 
shift, are more concrete-minded than those 
who are flexible. Are we to understand then, 
that the S who adstracts from Test 1 or Test 3 
the general way of solving all the problems is 
concrete minded, while the S who approaches 
each problem individually (or specifically) is 
abstract minded? This approach, in certain 
instances, leads to a complete reversal of com- 
mon sense meanings by describing behavior 
in words contrary to their generally accepted 
meaning. It cannot be maintained that being 
abstract-minded guarantees that an S will 
change, i.e., be nonrigid, when a change is 
indicated. In order to change in some situ- 
ations, a shift from abstract-minded guaran- 
tees that an S will change, i.e., be nonrigid, 
when a change is necessary. In order to 
change in some situations, a shift from ab- 
stract to concrete-mindedness may be neces- 
sary. At the present time the relationship 
between concrete-mindedness and rigidity is 
not so clear cut, especially with normal Ss, as 
to permit substitution of one concept by the 
other. Explanations of process rigidity as 
concrete-mindedness do little to clarify the 
present results. 

Perhaps the error lies in ignoring the rela- 
tionships between process rigidity and other 
functional variables. These other variables 
relate to conditions that may be operative as 
additional stimulus variables in such testing 
situations. The tests were administered in a 
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classroom situation by a member of the col- 
lege faculty. Undoubtedly many of the atti- 
tudes of Ss towards taking tests were involved 
in this situation. We can assume that some 
Ss were motivated to do well despite the 
promises of anonymity. Some Ss may have 
assumed that the rigid solution was the solu- 
tion preferred by the experimenter. Other 
possible explanations include: (4) assuming 
that the purpose of the experiment was to 
see if the S could discover the rule, (4) assum- 
ing speed was crucial and looking for a quick 
response to each problem, (c) assuming, 
despite the oral instructions, that in Test 1 
all three jars had to be used, (d) being sus- 
picious of the experimenter and looking out 
for a trick. These additional variables were 
not controlled in the present investigation, 
nor have they been controlled in any previous 
investigations in this area. 

One can question the use of the present 
tests as tests of rigidity, with the clinical im- 
plication of nonadaptive behavior. Rigidity 
was defined as the persistence of problem- 
solving techniques when such techniques are 
no longer efficient or economical. It is not 
clear that a shift to the direct method on the 
critical problems of the water-jar test repre- 
sents an increase in “efficiency or economy.” 
It is quite possible that an S could grasp the 
formula on the training problems and could 
continue to use it throughout the test in the 
interests of the most systematic and rapid 
handling of the problems with which he is 
confronted. This objection may be applied 
to the anagrams test as well; it is questionable 
that a shift from the old, set solution to an 
alternate solution represents any real gain. 
Why should the S want to change his prob- 
lem-solving technique? The previous tech- 
nique was adequate; the directions in this 
study and all similar studies were to find the 
solution, not find the most direct solution, or 
to find more than one solution. The rigid 
and nonrigid solutions were still correct. 
Several Ss actually included both solutions 
and were then designated as nonrigid. 

Much contemporary psychological theory 
regards the development of social attitudes as 
analogous to the development of intellectual 
rigidity. The claim is that attitudes are 
learned consistencies in social perception and 


the process(es) involved in the development 
of all consistency should be the same or very 
similar. In other words, a social attitude is 
merely a kind of problem-solving set. 

The present results do not support this 
claim. No significant relationships have been 
found between various commonly used meas- 
ures of rigidity and the various measures of 
social attitudes. The present results fail to 
demonstrate a unitary trait of intellectual 
rigidity, and none of the three independent 
problem-solving rigidities is significantly re- 
lated to any of the measures of social attitude. 

While both social attitudes and intellectual 
rigidity may be defined in terms of consist- 
ency, this similarity in definitions should not 
be taken as proof of the similarity of proc- 
esses. In the same vein, the rigidity of the 
brain-damaged patient on the Goldstein- 
Scheerer tests, of the obsessive-compulsive on 
the Rorschach, of normal Ss on motor-per- 
severation tests, or on the present tests of 
intellectual rigidity may not be brought about 
by the same processes even though all are 
labeled rigidity. 

The present results are in direct contradic- 
tion to the conclusions of Rokeach (11, 12). 
While the present investigation is not essen- 
tially a critique or repetition of Rokeach’s 
work, the disparity between the present re- 
sults and Rokeach’s deserves consideration. 
First, he used only the water-jar problems, 
which he assumes are an indication of over- 
all rigidity. The present results demonstrate 
the doubtfulness of this assumption. Second, 
Rokeach studied only one attitude, ethno- 
centrism. The present study utilized the 
measurement of four broad attitudes. Third, 
Rokeach used the California Ethnocentrism 
Scale, which measures attitudes from the 
neutral to the violently ethnocentric; as 
Luchins (6) pointed out, there is no provision 
for expressing anti-ethnocentric attitudes. 
The present study utilized the Thurstone 
attitude scales, which provide for a range of 
attitudes from strongly in favor through neu- 
tral to strongly opposed. Rokeach concluded, 
“The rigidity inherent in ... (the) solution 
of social problems is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but is rather an aspect of a general 
rigidity factor which manifests itself in solv- 
ing any problem, social or nonsocial in 
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nature” (12, p. 276). Certainly, this sweep- 
ing generalization about the nature and im- 
portance of a general rigidity factor does not 
seem justified by the present investigation. 

The implications of the present investiga- 
tion seem quite clear. It was not possible to 
demonstrate a unitary trait of intellectual 
rigidity, nor was it possible to demonstrate 
any significant relationship between any 
single test of intellectual rigidity and any 
measure of the strength or stability of social 
attitudes as measured by test-retest differ- 
ences. The possible importance of field con- 
ditions and other psychological variables in 
the measurement of rigidity were discussed. 
On this basis, one begins to question the use- 
fulness for such a construct as rigidity as it 
is presently defined. The important point is 
that rigidity, as it has been usually measured, 
does not seem to be a useful intervening 
variable for clarification of the relationship 
of antecedent conditions and subsequent be- 
havior in normal individuals of college age 
and intelligence. The demonstration of the 
usefulness of the concept of rigidity in other 
populations will depend, of course, upon the 
results of further research. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was designed to investi- 
gate the general hypothesis that persons who 
are intellectually rigid will have not only 
more consistent but also more extreme social 
attitudes than persons who are nonrigid. In 
view of the lack of agreement in contempo- 
rary psychology on a definition of rigidity, 
rigidity was operationally defined as the con- 
tinuance of previously learned techniques of 
problem solving when those techniques pre- 
sumably no longer represent the most efficient 
and direct means of solving the problem. 

The specific hypotheses were: 

1. Persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have more extreme social attitudes than non- 
rigid persons. 

2. Persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have more stable social attitudes than non- 
rigid persons. 

Rigidity was measured by three tests: (a) 
the Water-Jar Problems, (4) the Shipley- 
Hartford Retreat Scale (under reduced time 
limits), and (c) the Anagram Problems. 

Social attitudes were measured by four of 
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the Thurstone Attitude Scales: Bible, Censor- 
ship, Patriotism, and Law. Two scores were 
available for each S on the attitude scales: the 
extremity of the attitude and the test-retest 
differences on alternate forms of each scale. 

These measures were administered to 150 
college students enrolled in a course in gen- 
eral psychology. While the Ss were kept 
anonymous, the age and sex of each S were 
obtained. 

As no statistically significant relationships 
could be demonstrated among the three tests 
of rigidity, in terms of product-moment co- 
efficients of correlation (which were not sig- 
nificantly different from correlation ratios), 
the concept of a unitary trait of intellectual 
rigidity was not confirmed. Furthermore, no 
significant intercorrelations could be demon- 
strated between intellectual rigidity, inde- 
pendently defined by each of the three tests 
of rigidity, and the extremity of the social 
attitudes. No evidence was found to support 
the first hypothesis concerning the presumed 
relationships between the extremity of social 
attitudes and intellectual rigidity. 

In testing the second hypothesis, the corre- 
lation of the attitude scales test-retest differ- 
ences and the rigidity test scores (r;s—~y)a) 
was used. As these correlations were not 
significantly different from zero, the second 
hypothesis was not confirmed. 

It was concluded that: (a) it is difficult to 
maintain a concept of rigidity, even intellec- 
tual rigidity, as a unitary psychological trait, 
and (4) intellectual rigidity, as it has been 
conceived, is not a necessary concomitant of 
extreme or stable social attitudes. 

After considering the various implications 
of these results, it was concluded that, at the 
present time, rigidity does not seem to be a 
useful intervening variable in discussing the 
relationships between the antecedent condi- 
tions and the consequent behavior of normal 
individuals. While social attitudes and in- 
tellectual rigidity have both been defined 
in terms of behavioral consistency, this simi- 
larity in definitions should not be taken as 
proof of similarity in process. 
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SOCIOMETRIC STATUS AND INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT BEFORE 
AND AFTER PLAY THERAPY * 


F. N. COX 
New England University College, Armidale, New South Wales, Australia 


a major trend in social psychology has 

been the shift of emphasis from dis- 
crete analyses of individual behavior to sys- 
tematic studies of the properties of integrated 
social groups. This new research has clarified 
the relationship between personality and 
group memberships to such an extent that it is 
now possible to measure adjustment in terms 
of inter- as well as intra-individual criteria. 
A particularly useful technique in this field 
is Moreno’s sociometric questionnaire; not 
only does it yield reliable and valid results, 
but it also permits precise, quantitative esti- 
mates to be made of group acceptance (cf. 3, 
5). Further, the present writer, in an investi- 
gation into the nature of interpersonal rela- 
tionships at an Australian orphanage (2), 
found that sociometric status is a relatively 
sensitive index of changes in individual 


[)°= the past fifteen to twenty years 


adjustment before and after play therapy. 
Consequently, the procedure and results are 
presented here in the hope they will stimulate 
further research in this field. 


METHOD 


Adjustment Measures 


Initially, four independent measures were derived 
from: (a) stories in response to six TAT cards;? 
(4) sociometric choices; (c) a social adjustment 
questionnaire; and (d) interview data obtained 
from the adults who are responsible for the care of 
the orphans. Each measure was expressed originally 
in the form of a five-point rating scale, ranging 
from 1 for “bad” adjustment, to 5 for “good” 
adjustment. They were then summated to produce 
a composite, over-all “score’ for each child—each 
measure being given equal weight. These “scores” 
were transformed into a final, five-point rating scale 
(rectangular distribution), and each of the original 
measures was correlated with it. The coefficients 
are shown in Table 1.5 On the basis of these results 


1 This study formed part of a project which the writer 
presented the University of Melbourne, Australia, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

2 The TAT cards were: 1, 4, 5, 6BM, 7BM, and 18GP. 

8 The sample comprised 52 children, aged between five 
and thirteen years. The coefficients quoted are tetrachoric 
correlations; they were computed in the method described 


in (4). 


it was assumed that the TAT and sociometric rat- 
ings were reasonably accurate indicators of these 
children’s adjustment, and they constituted the 
before and after play therapy measures. 


Selection of Therapy Group 


Next, two groups of nine ildren each were 
matched individually for age, sex, residential place- 
ment, adjustment (as measured by the composite 
ratings), TAT, and sociometric measures. Further, 
both groups were chosen so that they would be a 
representative sample from the orphanage popula- 
tion: their selection was controlled for age, sex, 
residential placement, and adjustment. Conse- 
quently, it was assumed that results obtained from 
this group could be related to hypotheses made 
about the whole institution. 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ORIGINAL AND CoMPOSITE 
RATINGS 








CATEGORY CoEFFICIENT 





TAT and Composite Ratings -80 
Sociometric Choices and Composite Ratings -76 
Adjustment Questionnaire and Composite 

Ratings +42 
Adults’ Perceptions and Composite Ratings +34 





These hypotheses were based upon an analysis of 
the social structure of the orphanage. Briefly, the 
major finding was that the children belonged to one 
of three groups—groups whose roles, role behaviors, 
and role perceptions differed markedly from one 
another. Hence, it was hypothesized that play 
therapy would have differential effects on their 
adjustment: namely, that the youngest group, whose 
role was the “baby of the family,” would benefit 
from such treatment, but that their improvement 
would be maintained for only as long as they 
received personal affection and attention. Secondly, 
that the middle group, who lacked definite status, 
would be unlikely to benefit from play thevapy, 
unless it was accompanied by other changes in the 
social-psychological conditions under which they 
lived, Finally, it was assumed that the eldest group, 
who had the “elder sibling” role and relatively more 
stability than the others in their interpersonal rela- 
tion ships outside the institution, would be able to 
relate their therapeutic experiences to their everyday 
behavior, and so derive more permanent benefit 
from this treatment. The following “natural experi- 
ment” was undertaken to test the validity of these 
hypotheses. 
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TABLE 2 


ExpeRIMENTAL Desicn In Time-SeQueNce Form 








WEEK I WEEKs 2-11 


WEEK 27 


WeeEx 12 WEEks 13-26 





First adjustment Play therapy 
Measures Rest 


Experimental 


Third adjustment 
Measures 


Rest 
Rest 


Second adjustment 
Measures 





Experimental Design 


The procedure adopted can be represented sche- 
matically, as shown in Table 2. The basic aim of 


m the play therapy was to alter certain relevant aspects 


of the environment so that the individual would be 
changed by absorption of such “environmental influ- 
ence.” It was anticipated that this would affect Ais 
perception of the world and that, consequently, a 
mutually reinforcing process would result. For such 
psychotherapy to be successful, it seems that several 
conditions must be met: (a) the situation in which 
the treatment takes place must be conducive to 
change; (4) the aspects of the environment to be 
manipulated should involve the individual's every- 
day social relationships; (c) further, they should be 
of such a nature as to affect all regions of his per- 
sonality; and (d) given these conditions, it is 
essential for the individual to perceive changes in 
his interpersonal relationships if the effects are to 
persist. It can be seen that these principles are 
similar to those advocated by Axline (1), and the 
actual techniques the writer used were based upon 
her work. The efficacy of the therapy can be 
assessed by analyzing the results obtained. 


REsuLTs 
Before and After Measures: Weeks 1 and 12 


The over-all results are shown in Table 3. 
Using the method of computing direct proba- 
bilities (6),* the differences between the Ex- 
perimental and Control groups are signifi- 
cant for both measures. When the respective 

* Keats, J. A method of computing direct probabili- 
ties. Unpublished notes, Australian Council of Educa- 
tional Research, 1951. 


5 For the TAT the over-all result was: .o5>p>.01; 
and for the sociometric measure: p<.o1. 


age groups® were considered separately, it 
was found that: 

1. Neither measure showed a significant 
difference for the middle group (p>.05). 

2. The TAT recorded a significant change 
in the youngest children’s adjustment (.05> 
p>.o1), but the sociometric ratings did not 
(p>.05). Since the data collected during the 
treatment also indicated a response to indi- 
vidual attention in a particular situation 
rather than a change in everyday social rela- 
tionships, this finding appears to be congru- 
ent with the hypotheses. 

3. Only the sociometric measure revealed 
a significant change in the eldest group's 
adjustment (.05>p>.01). This also was 
consistent with the hypotheses, since inter- 
rather than intrapersonal changes were pre- 
dicted for these children. Evidence obtained 
during the therapy supported this finding, 
too. However, the final adjustment measures 
provide the most impressive illustration of 
the sensitivity of sociometric status as an 
index of behavioral change. 


Before and After Measures: Weeks 1 and 27 


For the over-all results, see Table 4. The 
difference between the groups is significant 
for both measures (.05>p>.o1), but when 
the three groups were considered separately, 
the results were: (a) that neither measure 


® There were three children from each age yroup in 
the Therapy sample of nine. 


TABLE 3 


Berore AND Arrer ApjUSTMENT INpICES FoR THE WHOLE THERAPY Group 
(Weeks 1 and 12) 








LowER oR 
Same TAT 


Group 


HIGHER 
SocioMETRIC 


Lower or Same 
SocioMETRIC 


HIGHER 
TAT 





Experimental 
Control 


6 


oO 
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TABLE 4 


Berore and Arrer ApjusTMENT INpices For THE WHol.E THEerapy Group 


(Weeks 1 and 27) 








LowER or 


Gaour Same TAT 


HIGHER 
SocloMETRIC 


Lower or SAME 
SocioMETRIC 


HIGHER 
TAT 





Experimental 5 
Control 9 


4 5 4 
o 9 7) 





showed a significant difference for the young- 
est and middle grovps (p>.05); and (6) 
only the sociometric index recorded one for 
the eldest children (.05>p>.01). Clearly, 
these findings are consistent with, although 
by themselves do not necessarily confirm, the 
hypotheses. 


SUMMARY 


Recent research in social psychology has 
made it possible to conceptualize the relation- 
ship between personality and group member- 
ships in a systematic fashion. Concurrently, 
it has provided investigators with a technique 
for obtaining objective, quantitative estimates 
of this relationship; for example, the findings 
French (3) has reported in his Service Selec- 
tion Program Study, where sociometric status 
was his basic measure of adjustment. The 
present writer, in an investigation into the 
nature of interpersonal relationships at an 
Australian orphanage, has confirmed and 
extended French’s work, obtaining results 
which can be summarized as follows: 


1. Sociometric status was shown to be an 
effective index of adjustment for a group of 
52 orphans, aged between five and thirteen 
years. More generally, if it is assumed that 
projective tests, situational questionnaires, 
and interviews yield reasonably valid data in 
the field of personality assessment, then this 
study certainly indicated that Moreno’s tech- 


nique is at least their equal in such measure- 
ments, as the correlation coefficients presented 
in Table 1 demonstrate. 


2. Perhaps even more significantly, the 
findings summarized in Tables 3 and 4 sup- 
port the thesis that sociometric status is a sen- 
sitive and valid index of behavioral change. 


3. This evidence does not imply that socio- 
metric status is superior to other adjustment 
measures. On the contrary, the TAT seemed 
to be useful in recording personality changes 
of a different kind. 


4. If confirmed, these results suggest that 
sociometric status may become a powerful 
analytical device in the assessment of person- 
ality, and be of considerable value to educa- 
tional and clinical psychologists. 
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have been relatively few, probably be- 

cause of the bilingualism which compli- 
cates the testing of such a group both in 
Puerto Rico and elsewhere. Three studies on 
Puerto Rican children in New York City (1, 
3, 7) suggest that on language tests, whether 
administered in English or in Spanish, the 
Puerto Ricans are markedly deficient." Such 
a deficiency extends to any test involving 
language, even when the items are themselves 
nonverbal but require fairly extensive oral 
instructions (1). The inferiority appears to 
be less pronounced, however, on nonlanguage 
and performance tests. In fact, one study on 
first-grade children found the Puerto Rican 
children to equal the American norms on 
three such tests (7). In an investigation con- 
ducted in Puerto Rico with the Pintner Non- 
Language Mental Ability Test, the Puerto 
Rican children excelled the American norms 
in grades three to five, but fell delow these 
norms in grades six to eight (14). 

Tests administered to various ethnic groups 
in Hawaii (15, 17) showed the Puerto Rican 
children to rank lower than any of the other 
groups in both language and nonlanguage 
tests. One of the investigators calls attention 
to the disproportionately iarge number of 
zero scores obtained by the Puerto Rican 
children, which suggests “that the majority of 
the group were artificially blocked at the 
beginning of the tests through failure to 
understand what was required” (17, p. 66). 
Reference is also made to the “good natured 
apathy that this group displayed toward 
following directions” (17, p. 66), an atti- 
tude which was likewise observed in the 
case of New York City Puerto Rican school 
children (1). 

When. considered in the light of certain 
educational and other cultural factors in the 
environment of the Puerto Rican, the psycho- 


Pitre ben studies of Puerto Ricans 


1 For a more detailed report of these and other psycho- 
logical studies on Puerto Ricans, cf. (1). 


logical test results obtained with Puerto Rican 
children suggest certain hypotheses regarding 
their intellectual development. The first of 
these hypotheses pertains to the bilingualism 
of the Puerto Rican. The native language of 
the Puerto Rican is Spanish. English, how- 
ever, is taught in the Puerto Rican schools, 
either as a separate language or as the lan- 
guage of instruction, the policy in this regard 
varying from time to time and from one aca- 
demic level to another. For many Puerto 
Ricans, such a combination of languages has 
served only to make them “illiterate in two 
languages” and to create educational diffi- 
culties and confusion (13, p. 12). 

The New York City Puerto Rican who 
may have some Negroid features, moreover, 
finds that by remaining Spanish-speaking he 
enjoys higher social status than is accord to 
the English-speaking American Negro (13, 
p. 87). This factor, together with the strong 
feelings of group identification which char- 
acterize Puerto Rican communities, encour- 
ages the Puerto Rican migrant to retain 
Spanish as his principal language. Upon 
school entrance, therefore, most New York 
City Puerto Rican children know little Eng- 
lish, and they continue to speak Spanish with 
their classmates and with most children and 
adults outside of school. Since school in- 
struction is conducted entirely in English, 
these children tend to learn one language in 
one set of situations, represented by the 
school, and another language in another set, 
represented by the home and community. 
Such “linguistic bifurcation” provides an 
inadequate mastery of either language and 
may account for the inferior language test 
performance of Puerto Rican children in both 
English and Spanish. 

The second hypothesis, which concerns the 
Puerto Rican child’s attitude toward school, 
is in fact related to the first. Upon entering 
school, the Puerto Rican child who lives in 
New York City or in Hawaii is suddenly 
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thrust into an exclusively English-speaking 
environment at a time when he knows 
almost no English. This initial school ex- 
perience seems to produce a sort of “psycho- 
logical insulation” to whatever goes on in 
school. Passive and unresponsive habits 
gradually become the child’s characteristic 
reaction to school (cf. 1). Performance on 
psychological tests, especially tests of a 
relatively abstract nature, is seriously handi- 
capped by this passivity and lack of motiva- 
tion for academic tasks. It should also be 
noted, of course, that the child’s scholastic 
progress and his general intellectual develop- 
ment are likewise impeded by the attitudes 
and work habits resulting from his early 
linguistic confusion. Perhaps a_ similar 
though less pronounced effect is produced in 
the Puerto Rican schools by the introduction 
of a second language at an inappropriate 
time or in a confusing manner. In all such 
situations, the child’s poor emotional adjust- 
ment to the school could account for his in- 
creasing deficiency in test performance from 
the lower to the upper grades, a deficiency 
which becomes apparent only after prolonged 
exposure to the school environment. 

A consideration of the two hypotheses out- 
lined above suggests that it would be of 
special interest to investigate the performance 
of Puerto Rican preschool children with both 
linguistic and nonlinguistic measures. At 
such ages, the Puerto Rican child is predomi- 
nantly Spanish-speaking and has not yet been 
exposed to the sharp linguistic bifurcation of 
the school child. Similarly, he has not had 
the opportunity to develop negativistic or 
passive attitudes toward tasks associated with 
the school environment. Accordingly, the 
present study is concerned with the language 
development of a group of New York City 
Puerto Rican preschool children, as well as 
with their performance on a nonlanguage 
test, the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Scale. 
The scores of the Puerto Rican children will 
be compared with published norms on 
American children, as well as with the scores 
of samples of Negro and white preschool 
children tested in New York City in a study 
by Anastasi and D’Angelo (2). For this 
reason, the procedure of the present study 
has followed closely that of the earlier 
investigation. 


AND Cruz pejests 
TABLE |! 


DescriPTION OF THE SAMPLE * 








lrEM Boys Gras 





Child's Birthplace 
New York City 
Puerto Rico 
Father’s Birthplace 
New York City 
Puerto Rico 
Cuba 
Mother’s Birthplace 
New York City 
Puerto Rico 
Number of Siblings 
None 
One 
Two 
Three or more 
Median Number of Siblings 
Father's Occupation + 
1. Unskilled 
2. Slightly skilled 
3. Semiskilled; minor clerical 
4. Clerical; skilled trades 
5. Semiprofessional; managerial 
6. Professional 
Unknown or Unemployed 
Median Occupational Level 
Number of Employed Mothers 
Mother's Occupation t¢ 
1. Unskilled 
2. Slightly skilled 
3. Semiskilled; minor clerical 
4. Clerical; skilled trades 
5. Semiprofessional; managerial 
6. Professional 
Median Occupational Level 
Median Educational Level: Father 
Median Educational Level: Mother 
Place of Father’s Education 
New York City 
Puerto Rico 
(none) 
Place of Mother's Education 
New York City 
Puerto Rico 


x wh DAoOOCWA NS 


AA OC OnNN 





* Data based on 44 completed questionnaires (20 boys 
and 24 girls). 

t Classified in terms of the occupational scale given 
by Goodenough and Anderson (0). 


MeETHop 
Subjects 


The subjects (Ss) of the present study included 
25 boys and 25 girls attending day-care centers 2? in 
Manhattan's Spanish Harlem, where approximately 
70 per cent of New York City’s Puerto Rican 
migrants are to be found (cf. 13). The children 
were all within six months of their fifth birthdays, 
the mean ages of the boys and girls being 59.64 and 
60.16 months, respectively . 


2 Most of these cases were obtained at Casita Maria, 
the excellent cooperation of whose staff is gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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In order to obtain additional background infor- 
mation, a questionnaire was administered in Spanish 
to the parents, either orally or through the mail.® 
Completed questionnaires were obtained for 88 per 
cent of the Ss, the missing cases including 5 boys 
and one girl. Since home environment is such an 
important factor in the language development of 
preschool children, the questionnaire replies have 
been summarized in Table 1. It will be noted that 
the large majority of the 44 children on whom 
questionnaire data are available were born in New 
York City, the rest in Puerto Rico. All mothers 
and all but three fathers were born in Puerto Rico. 
The number of siblings varies from none to seven, 
the median number being two for boys and one for 
girls. As in other surveys on Puerto Ricans of New 
York City, occupational level is very low, both the 
median and mode of the fathers’ occupations falling 
in the slightly skilled category. Slightly less than 
half of the mothers were employed outside the 
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a quiet room with no other person present. The 
examiner spoke Spanish exclusively to the child, 
although the child’s speech was recorded in which- 
ever language was employed by the child. The pro- 
cedure followed in obtaining the language sample 
was essentially that developed by McCarthy (11) 
and employed by several other investigators (4, 5, 
11). A collection of 22 small, attractive toys was 
presented in a suitcase, from which the child was 
permitted to remove all that appealed to him. These 
were the same toys employed in the study by 
Anastasi and D’Angelo (2).5. The S was simply 
told that the toys were for him to play with. As in 
the earlier study (2), two picture books were also 
available, but were used only when a child was 
very shy or when he looked at the toys briefly and 
seemed to need something else to hold his attention. 
The examiner often engaged the child in conver- 
sation to get him started, but simple answers to 
questions were not included in the language sample. 


TABLE 2 


Lanocuaces SPOKEN aT Home 











More SPANIsH 
THAN ENGLIsH 


ALWays 


Sex : 
SPANISH 


More ENGcLIsH 
THAN SPANISH 


Hatr- 
anD-HaLP 





Boys 12 
Girls 12 


Total f 24 





home, their occupational level being on the whole 
even lower than that of the fathers. The median 
grade reached in school is between the seventh and 
eighth for both parents, the large majority having 
received their education in Puerto Rico. 

One of the questionnaire items was concerned 
with the proportion of Spanish and English spoken 
at home. The replies, tabulated in Table 2, indicate 
that in the large majority of families, more Spanish 
than English was spoken, and in 8 only Spanish was 
spoken. Only one respondent checked more Eng- 
lish than Spanish, while none reported exclusively 
English. It might also be noted that all day-care- 
center personnel were English-speaking, as were 
several of the children attending the centers. The 
Puerto Rican children, however, tended almost 
always to cluster together and to converse in 
Spanish. At the time of testing, the children had 
attended the nurseries for approximately one year 
or less. 


Procedure 


All testing was conducted by a Puerto Rican 
examiner,* each child being tested individually in 


®A copy of this questionnaire, together with its 
English translation, will be found in 6, pp. 55-56. 

# All Ss were tested by the junior author. Thirty-six 
of the 50 cases employed in the present study were 
tested in connection with an MA dissertation submitted 
to the department of psychology, Fordham Univer- 
sity (6). A more detailed report of testing and scoring 
procedure will be found in (2) and (6). 


Sixty consecutive responses or “sentences” were 
recorded for each child, all scoring being based on 
the last fifty. The rules followed in determining 
sentence division were those described by Davis (4). 
The language responses were analyzed with respect 
to proportion of English and Spanish words and 
sentences, mean sentence length, and sentence struc- 
ture. Mean sentence length for each S was the 
mean number of words in his last fifty recorded 
responses. In making the word count, the rules 
outlined by McCarthy (11) were applied with refer- 
ence to contractions, hyphenated and compound 
nouns, and other specia! problems, although only a 
few of these problems arose in scoring the Spanish 
language materia! (cf. 6). The analysis of sentence 
structure was based upon the procedures of 
McCarthy (11) and Davis (4), with slight mod:fi- 
cations suggested by the findings of the same 
authors. For every S, each of the fifty scored re- 
sponses was classified into one of the six sentence 
types described beiow, and the percentage of each 
type of sentence was determined for §. 

1. Simple sentences without a phrase. 

2. Simple sentences containing a phrase or a com- 
pound subject, object, or predicate. 

3. Compound and complex sentences. 

4. Elaborated sentences, which include: (a) simple 
sentences with two or more phrases, or with compound 
subject or predicate and a phrase, (4) complex sentences 


5 The writers are indebted to Miss D'Angelo for 
making these materials available and for cooperating in 
the study in a number of other ways. 
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with more than one subordinate clause, or with a phrase 
or phrases, and (¢) compound sentences with more than 
two dependent clauses, or with a subordinate clause or 
phrase. 

5. Functionally complete though structurally incom- 
plete responses. In this category are included naming, 
expletives, answers in which the missing parts are 
implied because they were included in a previous remark, 
etc. 

6. Incomplete responses. These are characterized by 

omission of any necessary part, such as subject, verb, 
preposition, etc. 
The examiner's classification of each sentence in 
the present study was independently checked by a 
Spanish-speaking graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of English. 

Immediately after the language sample had been 
obtained from each child, the Goodenough Draw-a- 
Man Test (8) was administered. The standard oral 
instructions for this test were given in Spanish. 
The test was scored on the basis of the 51 points 
described by Goodenough, and the MA and IQ were 
computed by the use of Goodenough’s age norms. 
In order to check on the possible operation of any 
response set or constant error on the part of the 
scorer, a random sample of 10 drawings from the 
present study was scored by D'Angelo (cf. 2) and 
10 drawings from the Anastasi and D'Angelo study 
were scored by the present examiner. Each scorer 
proceeded without knowledge of the scores obtained 
by the other. The results showed very close scorer 
agreement, only three of the 20 drawings yielding 
a scorer discrepancy of one point and the direction 
of these differences being inconsistent with reference 
to the two scorers, 


REsuLtTs 


Throughout the analysis of results, com- 
parisons will be made between the present 
group and the Negro and white preschool 
children tested in day-care centers of the De- 
partment of Welfare in New York City by 
Anastasi and D’Angelo(2). It will be 
recalled that special efforts were made to keep 
the procedure identical in the two studies. 
With reference to background characteristics, 
it should be noted that the Puerto Rican 
sample differs from both the Negro and white 
samples primarily in the educational and 
occupational level of parents. The median 
educational level of both Puerto Rican fathers 
and mothers is approximately four years 
lower than that of the Negro and white 
parents. Similarly, the median occupational 
level of both Negro and white fathers falls 
within the semiskilled and minor clerical 
classes, while that of the Puerto Rican fathers 
falls into the slightly skilled category. The 
group discrepancy is even greater when occu- 
pational level of the mothers is compared. 


AND Cruz pejests 


At the same time, the proportion of employed 
mothers is much less in the present group, 
being 48 per cent among the Puerto Ricans 
in contrast to 78 and 89 per cent for the 
Negro and white samples, respectively. 


Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test 


In Table 3 will be found the mean Draw-a- 
Man IQ’s of boys and girls in the Puerto 
Rican, Negro, and white samples, each mean 
being based on 25 cases.° In order to deter- 


TABLE 3 


Mean IQ on GoopenoucH Draw-a-Man Test 
(Data on Negro and white samples from [2].) 








Erunic Group Boys Giris Tora 





88.88 
96.88 
99.00 
94-92 


95-70 
100.08 
102.32 


99-37 


Puerto Rican 
Negro 

White 

Total 


102.52 
103.28 
105.64 
103.81 





mine the significance of differences among 
these means, an analysis of variance was con- 
ducted. When tested for homogeneity of 
variance by the L, test (cf. 10), the six sub- 
groups yielded L,=.8995. With k=6 and 
f=24, p falls between .05 and .o1. Since the 
decision regarding the hypothesis of homo- 
geneity of variance thus appears to be doubt- 
ful, the possibility of unequal variances will 
be considered in the analysis of these data. 

The results of the analysis of variance are 
given in Table 4, all F ratios having been 
computed with the within-group variance as 
the error term. As in the earlier study (2), 
neither ethnic group nor the interaction of 
ethnic group and sex yielded significant F 
ratios. The F ratio for sex, however, is sig- 
nificant at the .or level, the girls excelling the 
boys in all three ethnic groups. This finding 
is in line with the results of other studies 
employing the Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
Test, and is probably attributable to the 
standardization procedure (cf. 8, pp. 56-57). 
Because of the doubt regarding homogeneity 
of variance, the sex difference within the 
Puerto Rican sample was separately checked 


® Since the white group in the Anastasi and D’Angelo 
study (2) contained 26 boys and 24 girls, one white boy 
was eliminated at random and one comparable white 
girl was examined in both Draw-a-Man Test and lan- 
guage sample for the present purpose. 
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TABLE 4 


ANALysis oF VaRIANCE: GoopeNoucH Draw-a-Man IQ 











Sum or SoQuARES 


ad} Variancr EsTIMATE 





1133-77 
2965.92 
Ethnic X Sex 422.82 
Within-group 40710.32 


Total 45232.83 


2 566.89 
I 2965.92 
2 211.41 

282.71 





* p<..01. 


by a ¢ ratio based on 48 degrees of freedom 
and separately computed variances for Puerto 
Rican boys and girls. These variances did 
not differ significantly from each other (cf. 
18). Under these conditions, the ¢ ratio of 
the Puerto Rican sex difference in mean IQ 
is significant at the .o2 level, thus substantiat- 
ing the general conclusion regarding sex dif- 
ferences on this test. 

It is noteworthy that the Draw-a-Man IQ's 
of both Puerto Rican boys and Puerto Rican 
girls are more variable than those of Negroes 
or whites of either sex. The IQ’s of the 
Puerto Rican boys range from 58 to 124, with 
an SD of 18.76; those of the Puerto Rican 
girls range from 58 to 158, with an SD of 
23.62. When the separate variances are tested 
by F ratios, the Puerto Rican girls are signifi- 
cantly more variable than the Negro girls at 
the .o1 level and more variable than the white 
girls at the .05 level, while the Puerto Rican 
boys are more variable than the Negro boys 
at the .o5 level. The difference between the 
variances of Puerto Rican and white boys, 
though failing to reach significance at the .05 
level, is in the same direction. 

It is possible, of course, that the Puerto 
Rican population under investigation is more 
heterogeneous than the Negro or white popu- 
lation in the abilities measured by the Draw- 


a-Man Test. Another factor to consider, 
however, is the resistance to this test encoun- 
tered among the Puerto Rican children. 
Although excellent rapport was observed dur- 
ing the language recording, when the child 
was free to play with the toys and say what 
he pleased, many of the children appeared to 
be disturbed by the specific task of drawing 
aman. Three Ss for whom language records 
were easily obtained had to be eliminated 
from the study because of failure to draw a 
man. Six others had to be given a second 
trial because they drew some other object. 
Verbal refusals, crying, and other signs of 
emotional disturbance were likewise observed. 
No such general resistance was encountered 
among the Negro or white children (2). 
Whatever the reasons for the negativism on 
the part of the Puerto Rican children, this 
condition may have served as an additional 
error factor to increase the variability of their 
test performance. 


Proportion of English and Spanish in Lan- 
guage Sample 
The percentages of English and Spanish 
words and of English, Spanish, and mixed 
sentences in the language responses of the 
Puerto Rican boys and girls are reported in 
Table 5. It is clearly apparent that the lan- 


TABLE 5 


PEeRcENTAGE OF ENGLISH AND SPANISH Worps AND OF ENGLISH, SPANISH, AND Mixep SENTENCES SPOKEN BY 
Puerto Rican Boys anp Giris 








Worps 





Sex 


ENGLISH SPANISH 


SENTENCES 





ENGLIsH MIxeD SPANISH 





Boys 
Girls 
Total 


3.66 
1.24 
2.45 


96.34 
98.76 


97-55 


1.76 
0.16 
0.96 


6.72 
5.76 
6.24 


91.52 
94.08 
92.80 
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guage samples were almost wholly Spanish, 
only about 2 per cent of the individual words 
and about 1 per cent of the sentences being 
English. The occurrence of slightly over 6 
per cent of mixed sentences reflects the begin- 
ning of a trend which becomes more marked 
in older Puerto Ricans and which also 
characterizes most immigrant groups in 
America, Certain words are adopted from 
the American culture and incorporated into 
the migrant’s foreign speech in everyday con- 
versation. Such words as “teacher,” “cow- 
boy,” and “baby” were among those occurring 
most frequently in otherwise Spanish sen- 
tences spoken by the children. It is interest- 
ing to note that the boys tended to use more 
English words and sentences than did the 
girls. Such a sex difference suggests a greater 
tendency for acculturation on the part of the 
boys, even at the preschool age. Similar evi- 
dence for such a sex difference has been 
found among older Puerto Rican children in 
New York City (1). 


Mean Sentence Length 


The data on mean sentence iength are 
given in Tables 6 and 7. The variances of 
the six subgroups can be regarded as homo- 
geneous, since L,=.9520; with k=6 and 
f=24, p>.05. The results of the analysis of 
variance are summarized in Table 7. It will 
be noted that the F ratio for ethnic groups is 
significant at the .oo1 level. The F ratio for 
over-all sex difference is obviously negligible, 
while the Ethnic Sex interaction yields an 
F ratio slightly lower than would be required 
at the .o5 level. With reference to the ethnic 
group differences, the Puerto Rican mean 
is significantly higher than both the Negro 
and white means, the ¢ ratios of the two 
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TABLE 6 
MEAN SENTENCE LENGTH 


from [2].) 


(Data on Negro and white samples 








Ernunic Group Boys GirLs 





Puerto Rican 
Negro 

White 

Total 


5.42 
4.56 
4-40 
4.81 


-23 
-13 
.33 


-73 





differences being 5.38 and 3.79, respectively 
(df=144). 

In interpreting the higher mean sentence 
length found in the Puerto Rican sample, a 
question immediately arises regarding pos- 
sible differences between the Spanish and 
English languages. In order to check on this 
factor, a random sample of 200 English sen- 
tences from the Anastasi and D’Angelo 
study (2) were translated into Spanish, and 
a random sample of 200 Spanish sentences 
from the present study were translated into 
English. The results are summarized in 
Table 8. It will be noted that the translations 
in both languages average significantly longer 
than the originals. Although every effort was 
made in the translation to adhere to the orig- 
inal childish form of expression, the adult 
experimenter apparently could not completely 
prevent his more mature habitual speech 
from influencing sentence length. From a 
methodological standpoint, such a finding 
indicates the need for translating sample re- 
sponses in both directions when making such 
linguistic comparisons, a practice which has 
not heretofore been followed (cf., ¢.g., 16). 
When the entire set of 400 sentences is com- 
bined, the mean number of words in the 
Spanish and English sentences is virtually 


TABLE 7 


ANALYsIs OF VARIANCE: 


Mean Sentence Lenctu 











Source Sum or SQuARES 


dj 


VarRIANCE EstIMare 





Ethnic 25.42 
Sex 0.28 
Ethnic X Sex 4-23 
Within-group 120.06 


Total 99 


2 -71 
I . 28 
2 -12 

83 
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TABLE 8 


Mean LeNcTH oF SPANISH AND ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF SAMPLE SENTENCES 








MEASURE ENGLISH SENTENCES 


SPANISH TRANSLATIONS 


SPANISH SENTENCES ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 





Mean 
SD 


5.02 
2.60 


4.84 
2. 33 
r=.95 
air. =.058 
s=3.10 


p<.or 


5.64 
2.73 


5-38 
2.82 
r=.88 
Fasts.=-094 
t=2.77 
p<.o1 


Combined Mean: English, 5.24; Spanish, 5.20. 





identical. Thus structural differences be- 
tween the two languages do not appear to 
provide an adequate explanation for the 
superiority of the Puerto Rican children in 
mean sentence length. Other hypotheses will 
be considered in the next section, following 
an analysis of the data on sentence structure. 


Sentence Structure 


The 50 language responses analyzed for 
each S were classified under the six previously 
described sentence types, and the percentage 
of each sentence type was determined for the 
individual. The means and SD’s of these 


percentages for the Puerto Rican boys and 
girls are given in Table 9. For comparative 
purposes, the corresponding means and SD’s 
for Negro and white boys and girls have been 
included. The ¢ ratios of sex and ethnic dif- 
ferences are presented in Table ro. In inter- 
preting the results on sentence structure, it 


should be noted that, in general, the first four 
sentence types listed have been found to in- 
crease in frequency with age among young 
children, while the last two tend to de- 
crease (4, 5, 11). The former may therefore 
be regarded as relatively “mature” sentence 
types, the latter as relatively “immature.” To 
be sure, this generalization requires some 
qualification at specific age levels. For 
example, simple sentences increase in fre- 
quency with age among very young children, 
but are gradually replaced by more complex 
types among children within the age range 
of the present study. The frequency of occur- 
rence of simple sentences is thus less diag- 
nostic in the present age group than are the 
frequencies of the other sentence types. 
Reference to Table 10 shows, first, that 
none of the sex differences within the Puerto 
Rican group is significant. When considered 
together with the similar finding on sentence 


TABLE 9 


MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations oF Per Cents or Each Sentence Type 


(Data on Negro and white samples from [2].) 








Puerto Rican Nrcro White 


SENTENCE TYPE —o , 
Grats Boys Giris 


Boys Gras 





56 
62 
88 
15 
08 
| 
8.48 
9-78 
3-52 
6 

6 

5 


.12 
.40 
-96 
+35 
.08 
“It 
.04 
84 
-12 
-02 
.68 
-99 


-52 
.88 
-52 
-55 
72 
“34 
-36 
.08 
88 
-go 


35- 
13. 
It. 

8. 


41.84 
11.13 
. 88 
04 
76 
09 
12 
32 
08 
48 
.32 
.20 


40. 
13. 
20. 

7. 


. Simple 


nN 
° 


. Simple with phrase 


Vil @H ANN 


. Compound and complex 
8 


. Elaborated 


. Functionally complete 1 
15 
.48 


44 


~~ wh 
Aw SAN ww 


. Incomplete 
37 
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length, these results indicate that Puerto 
Rican boys and girls do not differ in language 
development within the age range tested. In 
this regard, the Puerto Ricans resemble 
neither the white nor the Negro sample, 
since in the former the girls excelled and in 
the latter the boys excelled in language 
development (cf. 2). 

Comparison of the Puerto Ricans with the 
Negro and white samples in sentence struc- 
ture also corroborates the findings on sentence 
length, in so far as the Puerto Ricans again 
excel both of the other samples. As would 
be expected with five-year-old children, the 
frequency of simple sentences shows no clear- 


tences, since the subject is understood in the 
verb form. Such a condition would probably 
make it less likely for a Spanish sentence to 
fall into the “incomplete” category and might 
account in part for the predominance of 
“mature” sentence types in the Puerto Rican 
language samples. It is doubtful, however, 
that all the differences in favor of the Puerto 
Ricans in sentence structure can be explained 
on this basis. 

Other hypotheses regarding the Puerto 
Rican children’s superiority in language de- 
velopment may now be considered. First, the 
sample attending day-care centers may repre- 
sent a superior selection, since it could be 


TABLE 10 


Sicniricance (¢ Ratios) or Sex anp Etunic Dirrerences IN SENTENCE STRUCTURE 








Puerto Rican 


Puerto Rican vs. Necro ¢ 


Puerto Rican vs. Wuite ¢ 








SENTENCE TYPE 
. Sex Dirrerences t 


Boys Gres Boys Grats 





. Simple 36 
. Simple with phrase .00 
. Compound and complex -76 
. Elaborated 
. Functionally complete -26 
. Incomplete 


I. 
2. 
5. 
—.57 3- 3-04°° 
—2. 


—I1I.40 —s. 


06 1.35 II .98 
25° 4.28°9° 2.55* -52° 
3-43°* 4.4o0%"* -04° 
2.61* -55 
56°* —4.58*** 7400 


—3.17°* —2.40° .58 





+ Negative values indicate smaller male mean. 


t Negative values indicate smaller Puerto Rican mean. 


* p<.05. 
°* p<.01. 
*#* D<.001. 


cut trend. All other sentence types, however, 
present a highly consistent picture of group 
differences, the “mature” sentence types 
occurring more frequently and the “imma- 
ture” types less frequently among the Puerto 
Ricans. If simple sentences are excluded, all 
differences between Negro and Puerto Rican 
boys, Negro and Puerto Rican girls, and 
white and Puerto Rican boys are significant; 
all but two of the differences between white 
and Puerto Rican girls are significant. The 
differences between the Puerto Rican and 
Negro groups are larger than those between 
the Puerto Rican and white groups, but the 
latter differences are also well above chance 
expectancy. 

Consideration of the linguistic characteris- 
tics of Spanish and English suggests one dif- 
ference which should be taken into account 
in this connection, viz., the possibility of 
omitting the subject in certain Spanish sen- 


argued that only the more intelligent and 
enlightened parents will avail themselves of 
such facilities. The location and nature of 
the centers at which Ss were obtained do not, 
however, provide strong support for such a 
hypothesis. It should be recalled, moreover, 
that in comparison with the white and Negro 
samples, the present Puerto Rican sample is 
decidedly inferior in both educational and 
occupational level of parents. 

A second hypothesis concerns the fact that 
the Puerto Rican children had the oppor- 
tunity to utilize both English and Spanish 
in the language sample and might thus have 
benefited from their bilingualism. In this 
connection it should be noted, however, that 
in the study by Smith (16) on several national 
groups in Hawaii the bilingual children used 
shorter sentences and less “mature” sentences 
than the monolingual, even when both lan- 
guages were recorded in the speech samples. 
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Rapport is a third possible explanation of the 
superior linguistic performance of the Puerto 
Rican children. In the relatively strange 
nursery environment, with its exclusively 
English-speaking adults, such children reacted 
with genuine pleasure and enthusiasm to a 
Spanish-speaking Puerto Rican adult who 
offered them toys and put no constraint upon 
their behavior. That they became very 
loquacious under such circumstances was 
apparent. For the white and Negro children, 
on the other hand, the examiner was accepted 
more nearly in the role of regular nursery 
personnel. Whether such differences in rap- 
port could affect the maturity of linguistic 
expression remains a moot point. 

A final hypothesis which may be consid- 
ered pertains to the home environment of 
the Puerto Rican child of preschool age. 
Although unfavorable from many points of 
view and often characterized by extreme 
poverty and squalor, such an environment 
usually involves close proximity with many 
adults. The single small apartment unit 
often houses an “extended family” of close 
and distant relatives and perhaps a boarder 
or two (cf. 13, p. 94). The much smaller 
proportion of working mothers in the Puerto 
Rican group, in comparison with the Negro 
and white samples, would likewise provide 
more adult contact for these children. It 
should be noted in this connection that degree 
of adult contact has been fouad to be one of 
the most significant factors in early language 
development (12). 

In conclusion, the consistent and significant 
superiority of the Puerto Rican sample in 
measures of linguistic development may have 
many explanations. Perhaps the most note- 
worthy finding of the present study, however, 
is that these children were certainly not 
inferior to the white American norms (cf. 4, 
11). This is in sharp contrast to the marked 
inferiority reported for older Puerto Rican 
groups on all language tests. The present 
findings would thus seem to support the 
hypotheses outlined in the opening of this 


paper. 
SUMMARY 


Measures of language development and 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man IQ’s were ob- 


tained on 25 Puerto Rican boys and 25 Puerto 
Rican girls attending day nurseries in New 
York City’s Spanish Harlem, all Ss being 
within six months of their fifth birthdays. 
Comparisons were made with the perform- 
ance of 50 white and 50 Negro five-year-old 
children tested by the same procedures in an 
earlier study by Anastasi and D’Angelo (2). 
The language sample was recorded in both 
Spanish and English, according to the lan- 
guage spontaneously employed by the child. 
Spanish was used almost entirely, however, 
only about 2 per cent of the words and less 
than 1 per cent of the sentences being spoken 
in English. 

Although the Puerto Rican sample was 
inferior to the Negro and white samples in 
educational and occupational level of parents, 
the Puerto Rican children did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the white or Negro groups in 
Draw-a-Man IQ, and they exceiled both 
white and Negro groups in mean sentence 
length and in maturity of sentence structure. 
The greater extent of adult contact in the 
home environment of the Puerto Rican chil- 
dren is suggested as one possible factor to 
account for their superiority in early linguistic 
development. 
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PREDICTION OF BEHAVIOR BY MEANS OF THE RORSCHACH TEST’ 


DANIEL R. MILLER 
University of Michigan 


reference that has emerged from a num- 

ber of studies of factors involved in 
predicting behavior from the Rorschach test. 
Although Rorschach (47) devoted consider- 
able attention to the meaning of his concepts, 
subsequent investigators have tended in great 
part to ignore theory in favor of empirical 
studies of “signs” of different pathologies. 
As a result, there are many reports of scoring 
symbols that discriminate significantly be- 
tween certain syndromes: depressives and 
normals, brain-injured and psychotics, etc. 
But as Travers (55) points out, a test may 
discriminate between two groups and the 
theory still be wrong. A good example is 
afforded by the phenomenon of “color shock” 
which has been shown empirically to differ- 
entiate neurotics from certain other groups. 
It is difficult to interpret such a finding, how- 
ever, in view of the evidence (35, 41, 57) that 
what is identified as color shock may occur 
in response to achromatic cards and is not 
always accompanied by the usual manifesta- 
tions of strong emotion. 

If the principles underlying a projective 
test are inadequately understood, some inter- 
pretations may be valid while others should 
be expected to be invalid. Such is the cur- 
rent situation of the Rorschach test. The 
number of reported failures reveals that too 
little is known of the conditions under which 
the most valid results are obtained or even of 
what types of individuals are most accurately 
diagnosed. The unique level of behavior 
sampled by the Rorschach test can be an asset 
only if a theoretical system is developed to 
interpret responses obtained under different 
conditions. 

This paper proposes a frame of reference 
from which predictive variables can be identi- 
fied and defined. The theory derives from a 


T= paper presents a theoretical frame of 


1An expanded version of a paper presented at a 
symposium on “Rorschach Theory as Related to Therapy” 
at the American Psychological Association mecting, 
Chicago, 1951. The author feels deeply indebted to 
Drs. H. Raush, M. L. Hutt, D. G. Marquis, and G. E. 
Swanson for their critical reading of the manuscript. 


conception of the Rorschach protocol as the 
record of an interpersonal relationship. The 
dimensions of interpersonal relationships 
have been most thoroughly explored in 
therapy. Consequently, from the literature in 
that field were abstracted the following five 
categories of variables that seem pertinent to 
any interpersonal situation, whether it be 
therapy, diagnosis, or attitude measurement: 

1. Setting: characteristics of the situation in 
which the test is taken. 

2. Task: nature of the test, how it is intro- 
duced, and responses required from subject. 

3. (a) Examiner's social stimulus value: 
readily observable characteristics such as 
height or certain mannerisms. (4) Exam- 
iner’s character structure: ways of organizing 
his drives in relating to others. 

4. Subject’s character structure. 

5. Relationship between examiner and sub- 
ject: configuration of interactions. 

It is immediately obvious that some of the 
five, the therapist’s social stimulus value, for 
example, are not now formally evaluated in 
Rorschach interpretation. Also readily ap- 
parent is the relative interdependence of all 
five groupings. Task and setting are not 
easily separated; nor is the social stimulus 
value of the examiner clearly distinguished 
from his character structure. In order to 
demonstrate the derivation and possible sig- 
nificance of all five groupings, each will be 
considered in turn, first in the therapeutic 
relationship and then as a source of significant 
veriance in Rorschach testing. Some explora- 
tory investigations of interpersonal variables 
will then be summarized, and practical impli- 
cations of the theory discussed. 


Setting 


Therapists generally agree that the prop- 
erties of the situation must be taken into 
account in interpreting the patient’s be- 


havior. They have consequently devoted 
considerable effort to standardizing such 
aspects of the situation as appointment time, 
number of hours, number of visits per week, 
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financial arrangements, physical position of 
the patient, and even the atmosphere of the 
room (17). . 

In their interpretations of the Rorschach 
test, psychologists seem less concerned with 
the possible significance of circumstances 
under which the test is administered. How- 
ever, there is an increasing discussion of this 
topic in the literature. Schachtel (49) feels 
that protocols of patients who seek help for 
personal difficulties may differ considerably 
from records of institutional inmates re- 
quested to take the test by some authority. 
Corroborative evidence is presented by 
Luchins (38), who interviewed a group of 
soldiers concerning the reasons why they gave 
many more responses in the testing of limits 
than in the standard administration. Some 
revealed that they had participated minimally 
because they felt coerced. Others said that 
they had taken so many tests that all had lost 
personal meaning for them. 

If a “good” record is a condition of em- 
ployment or a pension, the subject may be 
tempted to falsify his responses. Carp and 
Shavzin (8) find that some subjects can con- 
vey inaccurate pictures of their personalities 
under instructions to make “good” or “bad” 
impressions on the Rorschach test. The 
significance of the setting is also indicated by 
Kimble’s (31) finding that subjects tested 
under standard conditions give significantly 
fewer color and movement responses than 
others tested in the “intimate and friendly” 
atmosphere of a cafeteria. 


Task 

A second major source of variables, the 
task, is also structured by the therapist. 
Macalpine (39) is of the opinion that Freud 
proposed such procedures as the “basic rule,” 
requiring that the patient report everything 
that comes to mind, and the therapist’s 
silences to provide controls that would sim- 
plify the understanding of the patient’s 
reactions. The relationship between the defi- 
nition of the task and the subject’s set has 
been carefully explored by experimental psy- 
chologists (18). However, other than agree- 
ing to the possible significance of the nature 
of the task (4, 26, 59), clinicians have done 
little to apply the research findings to the 
administration of the Rorschach test. 


Rather than stressing standardization, texts 
on the Rorschach technique (3, 33) advocate 
that the examiner modify the basic instruc- 
tions according to the age, cultural back- 
ground, and personality of the subject. 
Apart from individual variations in method, 
however, there are some major differences 
depending upon the predilections of the 
clinician. Some use a trial blot (21), while 
others (33) think it should be avoided. The 
subject may be an arm’s length from a card 
or many feet from a large screen. In the 
latter instance, his protocol may be affected 
by such factors as visual acuity, his distance 
and angle from the screen, and distortions 
created by the lens of the projector. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find certain signifi- 
cant differences in scoring categories ob- 
tained from the records of two matched 
groups, one of whom took the test individ- 
ually and the other the group form (22). 

Sometimes the subject relates to the exam- 
iner in a face-to-face situation; other times 
he is some distance from the examiner. 
Hutt * finds that some disturbed psychoneu- 
rotics who give constricted records when 
taking the individual form give dilated 
records in the group where they seem to gain 
more security from the relative anonymity 
and the feeling of companionship with other 
patients. 

A comparison by Ogdon 50) of group and 
individual Rorschach tests administered to 
aviation cadets shows more unrestrained ex- 
pression of highly emotional material on the 
group form. This is attributed to the greater 
distance, both physical and emotional, from 
the examiner afforded by this test. 

Certain types of administration require 
that the subject report his reactions verbally; 
other methods entail the writing of responses. 
The literacy of the subject may then affect 
such protocols (19). A technique requiring 
writing may be relatively unstructured, or it 
may take the form of a multiple-choice test. 

Practices of administering the inquiry 
probably vary more than any other part of 
the task. Some clinicians (19) do not use the 
inquiry; some request the subject to draw his 
percepts (36); some (6) attempt to use 

?Hurr, M. L. Some notes on the usefulness of the 


Rorschach method and the Rorschach as a group test. 
Unpublished paper. 
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roughly standardized questions; and some 
(33) feel free to vary their comments depend- 
ing upon their estimates of the situations. 
Despite the extensive experimental litera- 
ture linking task and set in perception, the 
amount of research on the possible sig- 
nificance of the Rorschach technique is 
negligible. This may be explained by a com- 
monly held attitude that has been expressed 
by one clinician as follows: “. . . minor devi- 
ations in technique, in materials, in adminis- 
tration and scoring will matter as little (in 
the group form of the Rorschach test) as they 
do when the test is given individually” (19, 


p. 8). 
Examiner's Characteristics 


In addition to studying setting and task, 
therapists have devoted considerable attention 
to the relationships between their own per- 
sonal characteristics and patients’ behavior. 
The characteristics studied may be divided 
into two categories: the therapist’s social 
stimulus value, and his character structure. 
As for the former, Oberndorf (42) and Bib- 
ring-Lehner (5) attribute some of their thera- 
peutic failures to similarities in appearance, 
age, and social mannerisms between them- 
selves and punitive parents of the patients. 

In passing, it is interesting to note some 
parallel studies of the social stimulus value 
of the interviewer engaged in the measure- 
ment of attitudes. Robinson and Rohde (44) 
find that anti-Semitic opinions tend to be 
withheld from interviewers of Jewish appear- 
ance or name. A comparison has been made 
by Katz (29) of the findings of white-collar 
interviewers of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion with results obtained by re- 
cruited working-class interviewers. Although 
both staffs received the same instructions, 
the middle-class interviewers, apparently be- 
cause of speech and dress as well as bias, elicit 
more conservative attitudes among lower- 
income groups than do the working-class 
interviewers. 

The personal problems of the therapist or 
interviewer may play an even more impor- 
tant role in his professional relationships. 
According to Freud, it is not possible for the 
therapist to replace feelings of countertrans- 
ference toward the patient with neutral 
reactions when unresolved repressions have 
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created “blind spots” in his perceptions. He 
then tends to project “as a scientific theory 
. . . some of the peculiarities of his own per- 
sonality which he has dimly perceived” (17, 
P- 330). 

In the field of attitude measurement, 
Rice (43) studied the interviews of social 
investigators with selected groups of appli- 
cants for charity. Among his interviewers 
were the prohibitionist who reported that the 
difficulties in most of his cases were caused by 
alcohol, and the socialist who attributed the 
problems of his group predominantly to 
industrial factors. An inquiry by Stanton 
and Baker (51) into data obtained by five 
experienced workers indicates that the bias 
of the interviewer affects the outcome of the 
interview even when he is experienced, the 
direction of the bias known to him, and 
the material has no personal or emotional 
connotation. 

As for the Rorschach test, the few experi- 
mental investigations of examiner differences 
indicate that they may constitute a significant 
source of variance. According to the Army 
Air Forces (56), the number of responses 
varies with the examiner. Lord (37) reports 
that consistent differences in certain scoring 
categories are obtained by three examiners 
regardless of whether they took positive, 
negative, or neutral attitudes, or whether 
the protocol was obtained from a first or 
second administration of the test. Curtis and 
Wolf (12) find significant differences in the 
numbers of overt and covert sexual responses 
given to female and male examiners by male 
veterans of World War II. 

In none of these studies has the attempt 
been made to discriminate between special 
stimulus value xnd personality. However, 
Lord does attempt to group the responses 
obtained by each examiner into a configura- 
tion from which she infers his personality. 
One pattern, for example, “.. . somewhat 
resembles what one might expect of a person 
confronted with a threatening, frustrating 
situation. If this total effect may be consid- 
ered a mirror of the administrator’s person- 
ality, then Examiner A would be described 
as a cold, forbidding, frustrating, threatening 
figure . . .” (37, p. 27). 

In the absence of objective criterion meas- 
ures of the examiners’ personalities, Lord 
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obtained subjective descriptions by two “psy- 
chologically sophisticated persons” who, she 
feels, corroborate her impressions. Exam- 
iner A is described as the “coldest, most in- 
flexible, and most solid of the examiners.” 

Psychologists are becoming increasingly 
aware of opportunities for distortion provided 
by the many unstructured features of Ror- 
schach administration and _ interpretation. 
‘The examiner’s needs can find expression in 
his method of gaining rapport, phrasing of 
instruction, expression of encouragement, 
amount of pressure exerted, and his percep- 
tions of the nuances of responses, the unver- 
balized feelings, and general behavior of the 
subject. The lack of structuring of the inter- 
pretive procedure allows such leeway for 
projection that, as Macfarlane has observed, 
“... in the hands of the clinically inexperi- 
enced, the doctrinaire, or the methodologi- 
cally uninformed [the Rorschach test] easily 
degenerates into nothing but one more pro- 
jective tool—to wit, one that discloses the 
organizing dynamics of the interpreter rather 
than the organizing dynamics of the research 
subject” (40, p. 405). 

It seems probable that the interpretations of 
even sophistica. 4 clinicians express their per- 
sonal dynamics to some degree. Frank (16) 
attributes the great difficulty he has had in 
comparing the reports of a number of com- 
petent clinicians to the fact that each inter- 
preter warps the material in accordance with 
his or her own clinical training and person- 
ality. In a study of the assessment of clinical 
skills, Kelly and Fiske (30) find that the sum 
of movement responses correlates .20 with the 
criterion of clinical proficiency, while a rating 
based on the global analysis of the Ror- 
schach test correlates .o4. They attribute the 
superior predictive value of some of the deter- 
minants to the fact that their greater objec- 
tivity permits less projection than the glooal 
measure. 


Subject's Reactions 


The subject’s behavior provides a fourth 
grouping of variables. Of primary concern 
to the therapist and test administrator are 
those aspects of the subject’s behavior that 
are representative of his everyday relation- 
ships with other significant people. These 
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generalized behavioral tendencies are inter- 
peted in terms of such indices as different 
types and degrees of control, degree of 
anxiety, intellectual level, and the expression 
of emotion. Care should be taken to isolate 
temporary states. Different moods suggested 
during hypnosis are accompanied by corre- 
sponding changes in the protocols (36, 48). 
Apparently some of the cards are more sensi- 
tive to the emotional changes that accompany 
the administration of a drug than others (10). 
Subjects described as overly cautious or fear- 
ful in the normal waking state give more 
productive Rorschach records when hypno- 
tized or under sodium amytal (58). Tem- 
porary experimental inhibition of motor 
activity is followed by an increase in move- 
ment responses on the Rorschach test (34). 
It is possible that temporary frustrations, 
inhibitions, and gratifications may affect the 
subject’s pattern of responses in ways that are 
not typical of his usual behavior. 


Relationship 


This fifth group of variables defines inter- 
action between the participants. Jung (25) 
represents almost all schools of therapy in his 
statement that the therapist does not “ana- 
lyze” an object at a distance, but is as much 
a part of the relationship as the patient. Both 
are mutually influenced in the treatment. 
According to Rogers, “. . . to treat another 
person as a person is to open oneself to change 
through the influence of the relationship” (45, 
p. 175). Sullivan (52) regards the therapist 
as a constituent element in an interpersonal 
situation, a “participant observer.” 

To date, this theory has not been explored 
experimentally in connection with projective 
techniques. Its application to the Rorschach 
test introduces the possibility of a continually 
changing series of interactions between exam- 
iner and subject. The nature and significance 
of these interactions may be illustrated by a 
hypothetical relationship between a dominant 
clinician who becomes anxietous unless there 
is psychological distance between himself and 
others, and a dependent patient who becomes 
disturbed when he lacks support. 

In the presence of the assertive examiner, 
the passive individual may respond warmly 
and produce a dilated record on his first few 
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cards. If this expression of warmth makes 
the examiner anxious, he may defend himself 
by becoming aloof. The retreat may elicit 
the subject’s conscious resentment and his 
Rorschach responses may begin to show signs 
of hostility. After a while he may repress 
his antagonism, and produce a constricted 
neutral record on the last few cards. Finally, 
the examiner may express his anxiety during 
the inquiry by alternating between too much 
and too little questioning. 

If these speculations are correct, the con- 
tinuously changing interpersonal process re- 
flected in the Rorschach protocol is com- 
parable in complexity to the relationship that 
occurs in a therapeutic interview. Interpre- 
tations are therefore grossly oversimplified 
when phrased in terms of static classificatory 
concepts that ignore shifts in the relationship. 
In addition to such categories as Erlebnistyp 
and pathognomonic responses, the clinician’s 
report should also consider the sequence of 
responses in a frame of reference consisting 
of all five groupings of variables. The com- 
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TRATION OF THE RorscHAcH Test 


Fic. 1. 


plex interactions that might occur among the 
five areas are indicated in Fig. 1 which is a 
modification of Sullivan’s (53) diagram of 
the interpersonal situation. 

The subject responds verbally to the task 
(T) in a structured situation (S) in the 
presence of an examiner with certain charac- 
teristics (E) to whom the subject relates 
(arrows) in terms of his organization of 
drives in interpersonal situations (O). An 
understanding of the protocol necessitates an 
examination not only of these variables, but 
also of the perceptions and emotional reac- 
tions that they arouse in examiner and 
subject. 


' groups. 
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The protocol may also reflect certain inter- 
personal factors that are not directly depend- 
ent upon the test. One clinician, for example, 
may regard the setting as a reflection of his 
professional status; to his subject the setting 
may signify a hurdle to the attainment of a 
job. Another examiner may be oriented to 
the solution of an interesting problem, while 
his subject may anticipate finding out why he 
is so nervous. The task may intrigue one 
examiner because it yields such rich mate- 
rials; his patient may feel threatened because 
of its relative lack of structure. Another sub- 
ject may use the test as a cathartic instrument 
in the presence of an examiner who is bored 
because he has been working too many hours. 
The subject’s overtures may seem friendly to 
one examiner who attempts to give support. 
Another feels the subject too “forward” and 
becomes reserved. In response to the exam- 
iner’s support in the inquiry one individual 
may relax and give many new responses. 
Another may become embarrassed and give 
a constricted record. The subject’s record 
may contain covert signs of hostility because 
the examiner’s age and appearance are similar 
to those of his authoritarian father. If these 
same qualities are reminiscent of a previous 
teacher, the subject may give a productive 
record as he would in an intelligence test. 


EMPIRICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


At the University of Michigan, a number 
of studies have been devoted to preliminary 
explorations of some variables in the five 
Sanders (47) and Cleveland (9) 
studied the relationships between examiners’ 
personalities and the Rorschach records of 
their subjects. The examiners administered 
the test under highly standardized conditions 
to randomly selected male sophomores. After 
taking the test the subjects filled out check- 
lists concerning the degrees of overt hostility 
and anxiety that they sensed in the clinicians. 
To secure covert measures of the examiners’ 
hostility and anxiety, their personal Rorschach 
tests were scored by means of Elizur’s (14) 
technique of content analysis. Significant 
over-all differences among examiners are re- 
ported for 20 of 38 scoring categories. The 
epsilons indicate that these differences account 
for 3 to 7 per cent of the variances of signifi- 
cant scores. On each of the overt and covert 
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measures of hostility and anxiety, examiners 
in the upper and lower thirds obtain signifi- 
cantly different protocols. 

Rorschach records of subjects given differ- 
ent test definitions and ego-involving instruc- 
tions were compared by Calden(7) and 
Cohen (11). . A questionnaire filled out by 
the subjects was used to check degree and 
type of ego-involvement. Significant over-all 
variances ranging from 3 to 10 per cent were 
found among the different experimental 
groups for 17 of 25 conventional scores and 
7 of 8 percentage scores. In short, protocols 
tended to vary depending upon whether the 
test was defined to the subject in terms of 
imagination, nervousness, or intelligence, 
whether the ego-involvement was high or 
low, and whether it was externally or 
self-imposed. 

Filer (15) investigated the relationships be- 
tween clinicians’ personalities and their inter- 
pretations of projective tests. He tabulated 
the relative frequencies of references to 
aggression, hostility-turned-inward, passivity- 
dependency, and feelings of insecurity in the 
reports of 13 examiners. These diagnostic 


categories were combined into objective pat- 


terns. Relationships were then postulated 
between diagnostic patterns in the exam- 
iners’ reports and ratings of their actual 
behavior. Successful predictions were made 
of examiners’ positions on the dimensions of 
ascendency, depression, and extrapunitiveness, 
intropunitiveness, and impunitiveness. 

In a second part of the research, Filer tabu- 
lated the average frequencies of references 
made by the entire group of examiners to 13 
different defenses. A group of judges then 
ranked each defense according to the degree 
that it would be operative in the personalities 
of clinicians and of patients. These rankings 
were then compared to the frequencies of 
references to defenses in the examiners’ 
reports. 

The three defenses mentioned most fre- 
quently are intellectualization, compulsivity, 
and conscious control. All three are ranked 
by the judges in the /ower half of the patients’ 
defensive hierarchies, but in the upper half 
of the psychologists’ defensive hierarchies. In 
other words, the three defenses that appear 
most often in the reports are more character- 
istic of the examiners’ personalities than of 
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their subjects. However, there is more than 
mere projection in the interpretations. Of 
the defenses ranking fourth to ninth in the 
psychologists’ reports, five coincide with the 
first five in the judges’ rankings of the 
patients. 

Sources of error. These experiments point 
to a need for investigations of all the sources 
of variance on the Rorschach test so that the 
conditions under which it is most and least 
valid may be defined. The highest validities of 
standard intelligence tests, for example, have 
been found with subjects who are white (20, 
32), middle-class (13), without personality dis- 
order (1), Northern (32), and urban (27, 54). 
Of particular importance to research on the 
Rorschach test * are factors, such as those in 
the following list, that seem related to the 
subject’s responses but are not typical of his 
ways of relating to people. 


A. Setting 

1. Interaction between receptionist and subject 

2. Physical characteristics of examining room 
such as color, lighting, anatomical charts, 
or medical instruments 

3- Subject’s reaction to examiner's use of stop 
watch and detailed note-taking 

4. Atmosphere: experimental laboratory, psy- 
chiatric ward, or employment office 


B. Task 
1. Reasons given subject for taking test 
2. Wording of instructions 
3. Ego-involvement in test 
4. Rackground factors such as social class that 
might predispose subjects toward certain 
sets 


C, Examiner 
1. Appearance 
2. Attitudes 
3. Needs 
4. Defenses 


D. Subject 
1. Current mood 
2. Temporary physiological state 
3. Perceptions of unique aspects of the testing 
situation 
4. Special disabilities 


E. Relationships: interactions between examiners of 
different character structures and various 
types of subjects 

1. The overambitious clinician who needs 
“rich” records and the constricted depressed 
patient 


8 Studies are also needed of comparable sources of 
error on objective techniques such as the Stanford-Binet 
test and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
and less seructured projective instruments such as the 
Draw-a-Man and Thematic Apperception Tests. 
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. The cold, objective scientist and the intel- 
lectual student 

. The authoritarian examiner and the phobic 
character 

. The overly solicitous clinician who evaluates 
himself in terms of his success in obtaining 
rapport and the case of traumatic neurosis 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE PRracTicING CLINICIAN 


What is the practicing clinician to do in the 
absence of this information? In general, it 
seems advisable for him to plan his testing 
so as to control the different sources of error. 
Controls can often be inserted into the set- 
ting. Care can be taken, for example, to 
insure that all referring therapists in a clinic 
give their patients similar explanations for 
the testing. A more difficult problem is 
provided by the variables that cannot be con- 
trolled in this way. The natures and magni- 
tudes of such variables must be ascertained 
so they can be used as corrective factors in 
the final interpretation of obtained results. 
Possible methods of aiding the clinician to 
take sources of error into account tend to fall 
into three areas: the subject’s perceptions, the 
adequacy of the behavioral sample, and the 
examiner’s distortions. 


The subject's perceptions. After adminis- 
tering the Rorschach test, Schachtel questions 
the subject in detail concerning his conception 
of the nature of the test and his attitudes 


toward the examiner. The results of the 
interview are then used both for purposes of 
control and as additional samples of behavior. 
Calden’s (7) and Cohen’s (11) studies suggest 
that some of the information sought by 
Schachtel could be obtained by an objective 
questionnaire. 

Adequacy of behavioral sample. A second 
issue that should concern the clinician is the 
representativeness of the subject’s responses. 
It is important to acquire, in addition to the 
subject’s point of view, a representative 
sample of his interpersonal responses. Cur- 
rent clinical practice often entails the predic- 
tion of a patient’s future behavior in many 
kinds of therapeutic situations from his reac- 
tions to one test administered by one exam- 
iner in one setting. It is likely that estimates 
of diagnosis and prognosis would improve 
considerably if a number of tests were admin- 
istered by different examiners at different 
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times. The more varied the levels measured 
by the techniques, the greater would be the 
probability that the subject’s reactions in the 
clinical setting were representative of his 
behavior in other kinds of situations. If 
results of different tests agreed or were con- 
gruent, the clinician could be more certain 
of his interpretation than when he used only 
one test. However, if the data were incom- 
patible, he could not know which tests, if any, 
were valid. From one point of view, this 
might be an advantage. It seems wiser for 
the diagnostician to report that the data are 
equivocal, than for him to risk misleading 
the therapist by incautious interpretations of 
nonrepresentative or fragmentary results. 

Another approach to the problem of obtain- 
ing a sample of behavior is the exploration 
by the examiner of the limits of obtained 
reactions. Among the more promising tech- 
niques are the testing of limits (24), the 
analysis of the subject’s free associations to 
his responses (28), and the measurement of 
his ability to alter his responses to the test 
when the scoring symbols are described to 
him (23). 

The examiner's distortions. ‘The validity of 
the Rorschach test will probably increase as 
the clinician gains insight into the narrow- 
ness of some of his own perspectives. An 
examination of the interpretations of any 
group of clinicians, for example, indicates 
that each tends to discuss certain topics and 
omit others in most of his reports. Such 
oversights might be partially corrected by the 
use of a standard inventory of topics to be 
covered in reporting pertinent results. This 
should help to prevent the kind of distortion 
that results from accidental oversight or 
selective inattention. 

The susceptibility of the interpretative proc- 
ess to the examiner's projections also suggests 
that he seek the independent viewpoints of 
other competent clinicians before writing re- 
ports. A more objective method is suggested 
by the correction of individual bias in rating 
scales. Just as the rater’s distortion is meas- 
ured by the calculation of his central tendency 
and range, so the clinician might tabulate the 
frequencies of his obtained scoring categories, 
as well as his references to different person- 
ality variables and diagnostic categories in 
reports. By comparing his distributions with 
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those of other competent examiners, the 
clinician could become aware of unique prop- 
erties of his social stimulus value and some 
of his defeasive distortions. This knowledge 
could then help to prevent some of the more 
cominon inaccuracies that stem from the 
unique characteristics of the examiner. 

In the long run, the prediction of behavior 
from projective tests requires more than the 
palliatives described above. What is essential 
is a deductive system relating the findings of 
different investigators. The proposed theo- 
retical frame of reference suggests many 
related testable hypotheses that might help in 
establishing the groundwork of such a system. 
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describing the culture of a primitive so- 

ciety would include the description of its 
belief system in a chapter devoted to “super- 
stitions” and cognate phenomena. The belief 
in ghosts, for example, was attributed either 
to the innate (and inferior) character of the 
“primitive mind,” or to the prescientific stage 
of primitive culture. The rise of scientific 
anthropology, however, has led to a concep- 
tion of primitive religion which excludes the 
term superstition from the anthropological 
lexicon. But however relativistic the anthro- 


E: was not very long ago that a book 


pologist may be, he cannot escape the prob- 
lem of accounting for the seemingly irrational 
character of many of the beliefs and rituals 
he observes; and though he may not wish to 
use the invidious term “superstition” to char- 


acterize these beliefs, he is called upon to 
explain their existence and persistence. 

The traditional explanation of such beliefs 
has been that they are culturally determined. 
According to the concept of cultural deter- 
minism, the individuals within any society 
are “molded” by the predetermined pattern 
of their culture, so that if a belief in ghosts 
is part of the society’s cultural heritage, the 
members of the society, being the “carriers” 
of this heritage, will willy-nilly believe in 
ghosts (see 29). 

Recently, however, the concept of cultural 
determinism has come under careful scrutiny. 
It has become evident that this concept, 
although useful as a short-hand notation, has 
unfortunate implications which lead to over- 
simplified and mechanistic notions concern- 
ing the relationship between cultural heritage 
and human behavior. The mere existence of 
an institution as part of the cultural heritage 
is not a sufficient condition for its acceptance 
by members of the society. On the contrary, 
the acquisition of culture is a process in 
which the “external” cultural heritage is 
internalized (learned) by the individual, and 
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this process involves considerable resistance, 
conflict, and tension (see 24). 

Since anthropology has no learning theory 
of its own, it has turned to psychology for its 
“laws” of learning, with the hope that these 
laws, developed in the laboratory, could ex- 
plain the process of cultural learning. It is 
the thesis of this paper that social scientists 
may have been too hasty in accepting the 
experimental laws of learning because some 
cultural phenomena, at least, cannot be ex- 
plained by current learning theories. This 
thesis will be developed in connection with 
the belief in malevolent ghosts in a South 
Seas society. 


IraLuK AND Its Guosts 


Ifaluk * is a tiny atoll in the Central Caro- 
lines (Micronesia) inhabited by about 250 
people, whose culture reveals few indications 
of acculturation (6). Its subsistence economy 
consists of fishing and horticulture, the for- 
mer being men’s work, the latter women’s. 
Politically, the society is governed by five 
hereditary chiefs, who are far from “chiefly,” 
however, in appearance or behavior. Descent 
is matrilineal and residence is matrilocal. 
Though clans and lineages are important 
social groups, the extended family is the basic 
unit for both economic and _ socialization 
functions. It is particularly important to 
stress, in relationship to this discussion, that 
Ifaluk is notable for its ethic of nonaggres- 
sion and for its emphasis on helpfulness, 
sharing, and cooperation as typical and ex- 
pected forms of interaction (5, 23). 

Ifaluk religion asserts the existence of two 
kinds of supernaturals, high gods and ghosts. 
The former, though important in myths, do 


1 The field work on which this section of the paper is 
based took place in 1947-48, as part of the Coordinated 
Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology (CIMA), and 
was sponsored by the Pacific Science Board of the 
National Research Council and the Office of Naval 
Research. 
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not play an important role in daily life, 
whereas the latter do. Ghosts are of two 
varieties, benevolent and malevolent. The 
fermer are the immortal souls of dead, 
benevolent mortals; the latter are the im- 
mortal souls of dead, malevolent mortals.” 
One’s character in the next world is not a 
result of reward or punishment for activity 
in this world; it is, rather, a persistence in 
time and space of one’s mortal character. 

Malevolent ghosts, called alus, delight in 
causing evil. They are responsible for any 
immoral behavior committed by the Ifaluk, 
and they cause illness by the indiscriminate 
possession of any member of their lineage. 
Benevolent ghosts, on the other hand, attempt 
to help the people; with their assistance the 
shaman may exorcise the malevolent ghosts. 
In all ages and for both sexes, the malevolent 
ghosts are the most feared and hated objects 
in Ifaluk (see 23, pp. 67-71). Consequently, 
most of Ifaluk ceremonial, and much of their 
nonceremonial, life is preoccupied with the 
alus. 

Our problem is to account for the existence 
and persistence of this “irrational” and “pun- 
ishing” belief. The theory of cultural deter- 
minism can explain why it is that the belief 
in alus, rather than the belief, say, in Satan, 
is part of Ifaluk culture; but it does not ex- 
plain why this belief, despite its irrational 
and punishing character, is acquired anew by 
each generation. It seems, moreover, that 
current learning theories are equally inca- 
pable of accounting for the learning of this 
belief. 


Alus anp LearRNING THEORY 


It is difficult to see how Hullian learning 
theory, because of its conception of “learn- 
ing,” is capable of accounting for any belief. 
“Learning,” writes a distinguished Hullian 
learning theorist, is“. . . the observed behav- 
ioral changes that occur with practice” (22, 
p. 159). Learning theory, therefore, is con- 
cerned with “. . . formulating the laws relat- 
ing the behavioral changes which occur with 
practice to the particular environmental 


2This scheme presents us with a knotty problem. 
Since the people agree that there are no malevolent 
Ifaluk, and since ethnographic observation confirmed 
the native contention, and since—so the people main- 
tain—the same condition existed in the past, whence are 
derived these malevolent ghosts? 
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(stimulus) conditions, past and present, that 
play a role in these changes” (21, p. 1). 

It is apparent that a learning theory that is 
concerned with changes in behavior cannot 
deal with belief systems in general and with 
the belief in the alus in particular, which 
involve the acquisition of knowledge. (It is 
unimportant whether the knowledge is true 
or false. The statement that the universe is 
populated by malevolent ghosts is false from 
the standpoint of a transcultural science. It 
is true from the point of view of the Ifaluk, 
and they can confirm its truth value by 
abundant evidence.) 

Even the Tolmanian theory, with its cog- 
nitive emphasis, is of little assistance, for 
Tolman’s “cognition” is a limited concept, 
referring to that knowledge which enables 
the organism to choose one behavioral re- 
sponse among several when experiencing a 
“demand” (26). 

Perhaps we are too formalistic and are 
ignoring the heuristic value of the experi- 
mental laws of learning, even though the 
definitions of “learning” seem to preclude 
their applicability to such cultural phe- 
nomena as religious beliefs. Aside from a 
suggestive paper by Tolman (28) and a 
stimulating chapter by Lewin (17), the theo- 
retical application of learning theory to 
human social learning has been restricted to 
the Hullian derived theory of Miller and 
Dollard (8, 18).* 

Defining “learning” as the connection of a 
response and cue-stimulus, and conceiving of 
“response” in broad terms so as to include 
covert and symbolic—as well as overt—be- 
havior, Miller and Dollard expla‘. this con- 
nection by the constructs of ' drive” and 
“reward.” In attempting to analyze the 
belief in alus in terms of these concepts, this 
author found that they did not apply. It is 
apparent, on a priori grounds, that the learn- 
ing of this belief does not involve a primary 


8 Since the above was written, Tolman has contributed 
an essay on human learning to Toward a General Theory 
of Action, by Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shils 
(Eds.), but the author has not had an opportunity to 
study it carefully. In a pioneering work, Whiting (31) 
has analyzed the socialization process in a New Guinea 
society in terms of the Hullian system, with considerable 
success. The gaps in his analysis may derive from the 
pioneering nature of the work or from theoretical diffi- 
culties inherent in the system. The data presented in 
this paper would seem to support the latter hypothesis, 
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drive; and an analysis of the nature and 
functions of this belief, as well as the con- 
ditions in which it is learned, fails to reveal 
what secondary drive might be involved. 
This belief does have important adaptive and 
adjustive consequences (25), but to identify 
the consequences of the belief with the drive 
for its learning would leave us in a most 
vicious circle. 

If the learning of this belief does not pre- 
suppose a drive variable, it follows, from the 
Hullian learning theory, that its learning has 
no reinforcement value (“reinforcement” 
being defined as the lowering of drive in- 
tensity). This deduction is empirically con- 
firmed. The belief in the alus, as we have 
already pointed out, is highly punishing for 
it mean$ living in fear of evil creatures who 
cause illness and death. 

Since the belief in these alus is fear-pro- 
voking, this belief may be viewed as a second- 
ary drive and, indeed, it does serve to initiate 
a number of behavior patterns (rituals, cere- 
monies, taboos, etc.). Drives are learned, 
according to Dollard and Miller, by a typical 
conditioning process in which a neutral cue- 
stimulus, when associated with an uncondi- 
tioned stimulus, elicits the same response as 
the latter. Hence, fear drives are learned by 
an association of a neutral stimulus with an 
unconditioned fear-eliciting stimulus (8, p. 
69). But the fear of the alus is not learned 
in this way. Ifaluk children are not taught 
about the alus in a formal, nonaffective man- 
ner; rather the cognitive and affective aspects 
of the belief are learned as part of a unitary 
learning process. A strange noise is heard 
on the roof of the house, a stone is thrown at 
a woman while bathing, a tree falls on a 
young child, a person becomes ill—and the 
cause is attributed to the activity of an alus. 

Our analysis, if correct, has led us into an 
intriguing paradox. As social scientists we 
are committed to the postulate that beliefs 
are learned, but we seem unable to account 
for the belief in evil ghosts by the laws of 
learning. It is our hypothesis that this para- 
dox may derive from a misplaced confidence 
in the postulate of interspecific psychological 
equivalence that seems to underlie the cur- 
rent theories of learning (see 30), a postulate 
which makes possible the “reduction” of 
human learning to the relatively simple 
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models used in infrahuman animal learning 
(see 14). This postulate is based on the prior 
assumption that learning is “automatic” (13, 
p. 69) and “mechanistic” (3). The crucial 
role played by symbolization, particularly 
language, in human behavior (7, 10) renders 
this a doubtful methodological assumption 
when applied to human social ! ning“ 
Since human social learning is primarily cul- 
tural learning, and since cultural activity is 
primarily symbolic activity, we should pro- 
ceed with extreme caution before we apply 
unqualifiedly the learning principles derived 
from infrahuman acultural behavior to 
human cultural behavior. Hilgard puts the 
matter judiciously in writing: “Only if a 
process demonstrable in human learning can 
also be demonstrated in lower animals is 
the comparative method useful in studying 
it” (12, p. 329, italics his).° 

Although Hull may be correct in insisting 
that animal learning be viewed as the “mere 
interaction” of organism and environment, 
it is difficult to view organism and environ- 
ment as sufficient conditions for human social 
learning. A learning theory which does not 
emphasize the concepts of personality and of 
cultural heritage as necessary conditions for 
human learning and as independent variables 


*Tolman seems to agree with this position, for 
though he states that “everything important in psychol- 
ogy ... can be investigated in essence through the 
continued experimental and theoretical analysis of the 
determiners of rat behavior at a choice point in a maze,” 
he excludes from this generalization “such matters as 
involve society and words” (27, p. 34). 

5It is an interesting commentary on the nature of our 
culture, and one that would make a fascinating subject 
for the sociology of knowledge, that animal behavior has 
become the model for the study of human behavior. In 
a strange historical dialectic the anthropomorphism of 
primitive peoples has found its “antithesis” in the 
zoomerphism of many experimental psychologists. It 
is equally strange that some sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists have been willing to accept this interpretation of 
human behavior and society. The sociologists, whose 
rigorous sampling techniques have made them wary of 
generalizing from one statistical universe to another 
within the same species (from lower- to middle-class 
populations, for example), are prepared to generalize 
from one species to another (rats and humans, for 
example). Anthropologists use animal societies as foils 
for the understanding of human societies because of the 
limited amount of socially acquired and socially trans- 
mitted learned behavior patterns in the former. If the 
bulk of the cultural behavior with which anthropology 
is concerned is not found in animal societies because 
infrahuman animals cannot learn these distinctively 
human behaviors, how can anthropologists learn about 
human social learning from them? For an incisive 
critique of the use of animal models in human psychol- 
ogy, see Allport (2). 
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in the learning process, is not adequate to the 
task of accounting for this type of learning.® 
Humans bring to any learning situation a 
fund of attitudes, norms, values, and be- 
liefs—derived from their cultural heritage— 
on the basis of which they perceive, select, 
and respond (consciously and unconsciously) 
to their environmental (physical and cul- 
tural) stimuli. Hence, humans acquire be- 
liefs concerning ghosts, for example, not as 
biological organisms in an objective environ- 
ment, but as personalities (biosocial organ- 
isms) in a culturally constituted environment 
(see 11). 


Alus anv PERCEPTION THEORY 


If stimuli (including culturally-given belief 
systems) are differentially perceived—hence, 
differentially responded to—as functions of 
differential cultural experience, it is necessary 
to know how the Ifaluk perceive the alus if 
we are to understand why they acquire this 
belief. 

The selectivity of perception is a function, 
among other things, of the perceiver’s frame 
of reference which, in turn, derives from his 
previous experience. Individuals who have 


perceived their world as threatening will be 
disposed to believe in the existence of threat- 
ening objects or persons—malevolent ghosts, 
for example—for such a belief falls within 


their frames of reference. But individuals 
who have perceived their world as secure will 
not be so disposed, for there is nothing in 
their experience which corresponds to this 
belief. Where we find a culturally patterned 
belief, we may be sure that the members of 
the society share a common frame of refer- 
ence within which this belief is perceived. 
And it follows that the experiences which 
have given rise to this frame of reference 
have occurred within certain culturally pat- 
terned contexts. 

Frames of reference, then, are learned in 
the process of interaction with other individ- 
uals, in which the nature of one’s world is 
inferred from the perception of it. This 
inference then functions as a “hypothesis,” as 


® Lewin, of course, took full account of these variables 
in his emphasis on such concepts as “ego-involvement” 
and the social field (16, 17). Allport has long expressed 
dismay at the exclusion of the ego from psychology (1). 
The importance of the cultural heritage has been str 
most forcibly by Kroeber (15). 
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Bruner and Postman term it (4, 20), in future 
transactions with the environment. By 
“hypothesis,” writes Postman: 


. we mean, in the most general sense, expect- 
ancies or predispositions of the organism which 
serve to select, organize, and transform the stimulus 
information that comes from the environment. A 
given sensory input has not only energy character- 
istics which trip off a series of organized reactions 
in the nervous system, but it has cue or clue 
characteristics as well—it carries information about 
the environment. It is with respect to these in- 
formation characteristics of stimuli that hypotheses 
operate (20, p. 249). 


Since the alus are conceived of as threaten- 
ing and terrifying objects, we must discover 
what experiences lead the Ifaluk to develop 
the hypothesis that their world is threatening 
and, therefore, predispose them to believe in 
these threatening ghosts. Since this belief is 
already strongly held by the young children, 
such a hypothesis must arise in the early 
experiences of the Ifaluk young children. 

The first threatening experience, which 
begins at birth and continues for the duration 
of infancy, is the daily washing of the infant 
at dawn in the cold water of the lagoon. 
That this immersion is painful and threaten- 
ing is an inference drawn from three kinds 
of data. First, the water at dawn is very 
cold, so that even adults refuse to enter it 
until after sunrise. Second, the contrast be- 
tween the infant’s previous activity—sleeping, 
wrapped in a blanket, between its parents— 
and the sudden wakening and immersion in 
the cold water must be particularly painful. 
That this is so is indicated by the great crying 
and wailing of the infants during the entire 
bathing. Finally this is the one activity over 
which the infant has no control. An Ifaluk 
infant, with this one exception, is the master 
of his environment. His slightest cry elicits 
an adult response of attention and care. The 
Ifaluk premise that infants are utterly help- 
less creatures leads to the conclusion that their 
every whim must be satisfied and that they 
must never suffer pain. The mother, for 
example, may not leave her house for the first 
three months after the baby’s birth, so as to 
ensure her constant attendance upon it. She 
must sit by its cradle and, at its first cry or 
other indication of discomfort, she takes it 
into her arms, gives it the breast, or attempts 
other pacifying techniques. The baby is fed 
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on demand. After the first three months the 
mother may leave the infant’s side only if 
another adult takes her place. Only after he 
can walk and talk is the mother, or her sur- 
rogate, allowed to leave the baby alone, and 
only then are any disciplines, including toilet 
training, instituted. Until then the baby is 
never restrained, even when his activities are 
destructive, and his needs are seldom frus- 
trated. ‘This is an infant-centered culture, 
par excellence (see 6). Thus the experience 
of the morning bath stands in sharp contrast 
to the typical experience of the infant. Not 
only does he suffer pain in the bathing ex- 
perience, but all his cries, which are so re- 
markably efficacious in achieving his ends in 
other situations, are of no avail in this one. 

Now the infant not only responds to these 
quite different stimulus situations in overt 
and observable ways, but—it is our hypothe- 
sis—he also learns something about the 
nature of his world from his perception of 
these situations. This learning, to be sure, is 
of a primitive, kinesthetic type, in which a 
pleasure-pain rhythm is set up in the organ- 
ism as integral to its experience. Certain 


expectations are created in the infant with 


respect to the satisfaction or the frustration 
of its desires; and a frame of reference, or 
hypothesis concerning the nature of its world 
is emerging—a hypothesis that its world is 
both satisfying and threatening. 

This infantile hypothesis is reinforced by 
a much more threatening experience of 
childhood. The birth of a sibling means that 
the heretofore indulged child is relatively 
ignored, and his place is now taken by the 
younger sibling as the object of indulgence. 
The older child is now left to shift for him- 
self emotionally; many of his cries go un- 
heeded and many of his needs are frustrated. 
Thus, the Ifaluk infant, whose frustration 
tolerance is, understandably, amazingly low, 
is exposed to a highly threatening experi- 
ence—the apparent loss of parental love. It 
is little wonder that Ifaluk parents say that a 
child becomes “ill” at the birth of a sibling. 
And it is also little wonder that a study of 
those children whose positions had been 
“usurped” by a new sibling revealed that no 
fewer than 58 per cent, and as many as 96 
per cent, displayed the following behavior 
characteristics: fighting and attacking, wil- 
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ful disobedience, destruction of property, 
temper tantrums, eating problems, night ter- 
rors, thumb-sucking, crying and whining, 
shyness, and “negativism” (23, pp. 99 ff.). 
We may conclude, assuming that the clinical 
inferences drawn from such symptoms are 
valid, that the children perceive this situation 
as highly threatening. And again, it is our 
hypothesis that the children not only respond 
to this situation in certain observable ways, 
but that they learn something about their 
world from their perception of this situation. 
What they learn serves to reinforce their 
“hypothesis” derived from the infantile ex- 
perience—that the world, among its other 
characteristics, is threatening. 

We may now state our thesis more clearly. 
The Ifaluk child learns to perceive his world 
in terms of such dichotomies as pleasure-pain, 
security-insecurity, assurance-threat. This bi- 
polarization of his world forms the basis 
for his “hypotheses” concerning his world. 
These “hypotheses” he brings to any learning 
situation, and it is on the basis of these 
“hypotheses” that he will accept or reject any 
cultural belief, including the belief in ghosts. 
As Postman has written: 


We can conceive of the perceptual process as a 
cycle of hypothesis-information-trial and check of 
hypothesis-confirmation or non-confirmation. In 
any given situation the organism is not indifferently 
ready for the occurrence of any or all types of 
objects. Rather the organism expects, is cingestellt, 
for a limited range of events. Into the organism 
which is thus “tuned,” information is put by sensory 
stimulation. This information serves to (1) broaden 
or narrow the range of hypotheses or (2) confirm 
or deny specific hypotheses. If the information con- 
firms the hypothesis, a stable perceptual organiza- 
tion is achieved (20, p. 251). 


If we examine the Ifaluk belief in ghosts, 
benevolent and the malevolent alike, we dis- 
cover a number of isomorphisms between 
this belief and the culturally patterned child- 
hood experiences we have discussed. (a) Just 
as there are many adult figures in the child’s 
life who care for him (all the people in his 
extended family dwelling), so there are a 
number of alus. (6) Just as these adults both 
protect and harm the child, so alus protect 
(prevent and cure illness) and harm (cause 
illness). (c) Just as the primary harming 
adults are females (it is the mother, or her 
sisters, who bathes the infant, and who 
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rejects the child the most severely), so the 
most vicious malevolent ghosts are female. 
(d) Just as those who cause the pleasure and 
pain of childhood are the (living) relatives 
of one’s lineage, so the alus who cause pleas- 
ure and pain are the (dead) relatives of one’s 
lineage. (¢) Just as the adults inflict pain 
indiscriminately on all children (whether one 
is good or bad, he is “rejected” upon the 
advent of a new sibling), so the malevolent 
alus cause illness and death indiscriminately 
(the good and the bad alike are attacked by 
the alus). (f) Just as the consequence of 
adult protection is security and the conse- 
quence of adult rejection is anxiety, so the 
consequence of alus protection (prevention 
or cure of illness) is security, and the conse- 
quence of alus attack (illness) is anxiety. 

It is our thesis, then, that the Ifaluk child 
accepts the culturally-given belief in ghosts 
because this belief is in accord with his pre- 
vious experiences. The Ifaluk child has 
learned to perceive his world as both threat- 
ening and gratifying and, hence, he can give 
ready assent to a belief which postulates the 
same kind of a world. This public belief 


confirms, in a real sense, his own private 


“hypothesis” concerning the nature of his 
world. And since this public belief is cul- 
turally sanctioned, carrying with it the au- 
thority of tradition and of social approval, it 
adds ever greater cogency to his own private 
“hypothesis.” 


Tue PsycuopyNaMics oF BELIEF AND THE 
“TrutTH” or TRADITION 


Thus far we have offered a hypothesis for 
the acquisition of the belief in alus, but this 
hypothesis does not account for its persistence 
in adulthood. Learned beliefs, like other 
learned responses, are subject to extinction 
unless they are reinforced by practice. Beliefs, 
which constitute the cognitive affirmation of 
experience, must, in turn, be confirmed by 
experience. For the nature of this confirma- 
tion of the belief in alus we turn to the 
psychodynamics of this belief. 

The ethic of nonaggression is the supreme 
value in Ifaluk. Not only is the overt ex- 
pression of hostility forbidden, but its very 
sensation is viewed as shameful. (This is 
inconsistent, of course, with the belief that 
hostility is caused by alus.) Nevertheless, the 
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people do have hostile drives (see 23, ch. 3), 
and this hostility may help to explain some 
of the anxiety—if the anxiety theory of 
Freud (9) and Mowrer(19) is correct— 
which is characteristic of the Ifaluk person- 
ality structure. Now anxiety is not only 
learned, but it in turn serves as a drive for 
the learning of behavioral techniques which 
will reduce its intensity (8, ch. 5). The 
Ifaluk have learned to reduce the intensity 
of their anxieties by projecting their hostili- 
ties onto the alus. 

Ifaluk belief asserts that men are intrinsi- 
cally good, that they are not responsible for 
hostile thoughts or acts, but that hostility is 
caused by the alus. Thus, the belief allows 
the people to reject their own hostile drives 
as being “ego-alien,” and to project them onto 
the alus. This resolution of anxiety by the 
projection of hostility not only serves to con- 
firm the validity of their belief, but at the 
same time, it perpetuates the belief by re- 
creating the image of these malevolent 
ghosts. 

With this in mind, we may resolve an 
unresolved paradox concerning this belief: 
the alus are conceived of as the ghosts of evil 
people, but according to both the Ifaluk and 
ethnographic observation there are no evil 
pecple in Ifaluk. If so, how can there be 
alus? Our analysis, however, has revealed 
(by implication) that there are evil people in 
Ifaluk. 

First, the Ifaluk child knows “evil” people. 
His parents who bathe him in cold water and 
who “reject” him when he needs them—they 
surely are evil. 

But the adults, no less than the children, 
experience evil people, and this experience 
continues throughout life. The evil person 
that the adult experiences is himself, for 
everyone who experiences hostile drives 
within himself is evil. Thus, psychologically 
viewed, the tradition is true. There are evil 
people in Ifaluk, all of whom experience 
aggressive drives; and the alus do have their 
origin in the souls of evil people, as the pro- 
jection of the evil (aggressive drives) in their 
own souls. 


SUMMARY 


The acquisition of the Ifaluk belief in 
malevolent ghosts, it has been our thesis, can- 
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not be explained by either traditional theories 
of cultural determinism or of learning. This 
belief, we have attempted to demonstrate, is 
learned by the child according to certain prin- 
ciples of perception and cognition. However 
irrational the belief in malevolent ghosts may 
appear to us, it is not irrational for the Ifaluk 
child. On the contrary, it is a pragmatic, 
cognitive truth; a truth that publicly confirms 
his own personal experiences. This belief 
continues to persist in adulthood, because it 
is re-created by the psychodynamics of Ifaluk 
personality functioning. 
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ism” and “automaton conformity” as 

the mechanisms of escape fro. anxiety 
and “aloneness” most prevalent and danger- 
ous in modern man. His speculations con- 
cerning economic and social determinants 
of authoritarianism have been considerably 
rounded out by the extensive research on 
psychodynamic factors carried out by Adorno 
et al.(1). The present study may be seen 
as a parallel investigation, more modest in 
scope, of behavior having some of the ele- 
ments of automaton conformity. It is an 
attempt to throw some light on the under- 
lying mechanisms involved when an individ- 
ual distorts his perception of reality in order 
to agree more closely with what is perceived 
to be the majority view. More specifically, 
the study is designed to test a series of 
interrelated hypothses concerning the psy- 
chodynamic determinants of a compulsive 
need to conform. 


Fee" (3) has described “authoritarian- 


Clarification of the Concept of Conformity 


When an individual behaves in a manner 
similar to others about him, the explanation 
for this behavior may be expected to fall 
roughly into one or more of the following 
general categories. 

1. He may be reacting independently to 
external stimuli which are similar to those 
confronting the others, being unconcerned 
with or even unaware of their behavior. Psy- 
chologically, this is really not conformity. 

2. He may be behaving in accordance with 
internalized values which happen to be simi- 
lar to theirs. Here again, he may be uncon- 


1 This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation sub- 
mitted to the University of Michigan in 1951. The 
author is indebted to Lloyd Barenblatt and Elizabeth 
Douvan for the many hours of stimulating discussion 
spent with them and to Professors Max Hutt, Theodore 
Newcomb, George Satter, Donald Marquis, and Edward 
Swanson for the support and constructive criticism given 
generously throughout the study. Many thanks are also 
due Patricia Curtis, Lucretia Gottlieb, William Handorf, 
Elton McNeil, Alber Shire, and Herbert Silverman for 
their assistance in collecting the data and Robert Schatz 
for his help in scoring the projective protocols. 
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cerned with or unaware of their behavior 
and, strictly speaking, not conforming. 

3. He may deliberately behave like the 
others after realistically appraising the par- 
ticular situation and deciding that a certain 
amount of conformity is in order. For 
example, he might be performing a task for 
which the others are more highly trained. 
Or, he might be in a situation in which 
conformity is rewarded, nonconformity is 
punished, or both. 

4. He may have an inner need to conform 
to those around him, irrespective of whether 
or not the situation calls for conformity. To 
the extent that such a need is generalized and 
operates repetitively, the individual may be 
said to be conforming compulsively. This 


type of conformity is the object of investiga- 
tion in the present study.” 


A Psychodynanic Theory of Compulsive 
Conformity 

The elements of the following theoretical 
formulation were drawn primarily from the 
psychoanalytic literature.* In this presenta- 
tion we shall concentrate on, and perhaps 
exaggerate, what appear to be the focal points 
in the psychodynamic pattern underlying 
compulsive conformity and present these 
points in abstraction, as though they were 
completely representative of the processes in- 
volved. This is done in order to bring out 
more clearly the interrelated elements of the 
pattern. 

It is hypothesied that one origin cf com- 
pulsive conformity lies in childhood experi- 
ences with parents or their equivalents who 
are punitive, strict, coercive, and dominantly 
overprotective. The child is punished for 
expressing and attempting to gratify pleas- 


2 Any combination of these categories -ray apply in 
a given situation. In some cases, one say serve to 
rationalize another, ¢.g., a compulsive conformist giving 
rational reasons for his conformity. 

8 The above-mentioned study completed by Adorno 
et al. was the major theoretical source and also sug- 
gested the basic methodology used, i.c., the comparison 
of two extreme criterion groups, 
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urable impulses and prevented from explor- 
ing the environment at his own pace. At the 
same time, he is forced to behave in the 
manner prescribed by his parents though 
alien to his own needs and perhaps beyond 
his capacities. 

The child’s aggressive responses to such 
frustrating parental stimuli, whether directed 
toward the parents or displaced, are punished 
in such a way as to produce anxiety and feel- 
ings of guilt over the aggressive impulses. 
The fact that these frustrating parents also 
take care of the child and are his main source 
of support further contribute to the develop- 
ment of guilt. 

To avoid these unpleasant guilt feelings the 
child represses his hostility. Basic to psycho- 
analytic theory is the conception that re- 
pressed material continually surges toward 
conscious recognition and release, making 
ever present the threat of experiencing pangs 
of guilt. The individual develops modes of 
behavior and attitude constellations designed 
to bolster repression and thus allay this threat. 
The particular forms taken by these mecha- 
nisms of defense are conditioned by the pat- 
tern of behaviors rewarded and condemned 
in the continuing environment. In the family 
situation here conceptualized they may be 
expected to fit much the following interre- 
lated pattern: the reaction formation against 
hostile impulses toward the parents may 
involve turning them toward the self and, in 
combination with such guilt-producing cul- 
tural demands as “honor your father and your 
mother,” lead to overconcern for the well- 
being of the parents, overidealization of them, 
submission to their demands, and overintro- 
jection of their attitudes and values. Partly 
as a result of this process of reaction forma- 
tion and partly in response to continuing 
pressure from without, the individual may 
develop a very positive attitude toward, and 
a strong need to conform to, all forms of 
authority. If authority becomes generalized to 
include the norms of the immediate group— 
and there are cultural pressures in this direc- 
tion—there exists the basis of a compulsive, 
guilt-motivated need to conform. 

Further, as a result of the quick, traumatic, 
and guilt-motivated learning to be expected 
in such a home atmosphere, the child cannot 
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assimilate what is learned in the gradually 
organized flexible manner necessary for its 
adaptive use in future situations. Conse- 
quently, he should find it very difficult to 
cope with the problems and responsibilities 
of life and work for constructive goals in a 
realistic manner. This weak ego development 
and the strict superego formation described 
above should reinforce each other in providing 
the basis for compulsive conformity in group 
situations. That is, the individual has difh- 
culty independently appraising reality and 
coping with it; at the same time, he has a 
guilt-motivated need to conform to the group. 
To the extent that these conditions exist he 
should be influenced by what he perceives to 
be the group opinion. 

Such a person would be expected to con- 
form in ideology to parents, teachers, friends, 
etc. Since there is generally a great deal 
of agreement among these transmitters of 
culture, he should be expected to adhere 
strongly to the attitudes and values generally 
prescribed in his cultural group. The com- 
pulsive conformist in the middle class, then, 
would be expected to introject to a great 
extent such values as success and strict moral- 
ism and develop relatively conservative atti- 
tudes in such areas as politics and religion. 


Hypotheses 


In accordance with the above theory it was 
hypothesized that compulsive conformists 
among the college population, compared with 
individuals from the same population who 
do not conform compulsively, have weaker 
egos, parents who are more domineering, and 
more of the following: repressed hostility 
toward parents, guilt, intropunitive handling 
of hostility, overconcern for the well-being of 
parents, overidealization of parents, strict 
moralism, positive attitudes toward authority 
and conformity, success strivings, conserva- 
tive political and religious attitudes, and 
agreement with the attitudes of parents, 
friends, and others. 


METHOD 


Overview 


Compulsive conformity was measured in terms 
of the extent to which reported judgments of two 
short distances were changed in the direction of 
announced bogus group average judgments. The 
bogus averages were almost double the actual size 
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the stimuli. From a large sample two criterion 
groups of subjects (Ss) were selected, those scoring 

tremely high and those scoring extremely low on 

is measure. The hypotheses were tested by com- 
paring the responses oi these two groups on various 
personality tests and attitude questionnaires. 


‘ample 

The sample from which the two criterion groups 
were selected consisted of 373 students in 14 sec- 
tions of the beginaing psychology course at the 
University of Michigan in the spring semester of 
1949. The number of students in each section 
varied from 29 to 38. 


Measure of Compulsive Conformity 


Judging distances was chosen as the experimental 
task for the following reasons: (¢) The use of 
physical stimuli provided an indisputable measure 
of objective reality. This made more reasonable 
the assumption that group-induced changes in judg- 
ment reflect irrational needs to conform, since these 
changes resulted in less accurate judgments.* (6) 
Its simplicity minimized complications which might 
have resulted from differences in learning experi- 
ences, attitude patterns, etc. (c) It appeared to be 
a task simple enough to permit the Ss some degree 
of confidence in their opinions, yet difficult enough 
to warrant being somewhat influenced by the group. 
The particular stimuli used, their dimensions, the 
amount of time they were exposed to the Ss, the 
magnitude of the announced group averages, and 
other details of the experimental arrangement were 
determined in preliminary tests. 

The students in each of the 14 classes were asked 
to judge the distance, actually 64 inches, between 
two small squares and record their judgments. The 
stimulus was exposed to the Ss for ten seconds. 
The experimenter collected the judgments and went 
through the motions, before the class, of computing 
the average judgment for the group. He then 
announced a highly exaggerated average, approxi- 
mately 11% inches. The students were then asked 
to judge the same distance again. The identical 
procedure was then repeated with another stimulus, 
the length of an 8% by 2-inch rectangle. This time 
the announced average was approximately 14 inches. 
In accordance with Allport’s (2) view that ego- 
involvement in a task is necessary before general 
personality characteristics are reflected and the 
recognition that judging distances could be very 
boring, the following attempts were made to moti- 
vate the Ss: they were told that the experiment was 
part of a large research program and the results 
would soon be made available to all participants, 
and they were asked to estimate the accuracy of 
their judgments, rank themselves in the class as to 
accuracy, and indicate whether or not they felt their 
second judgments were improvements over their 
first. 

Conformity scores were obtained by computing 
the amount that each S changed his judgments so 


4 Also, external pressure to conform was ruled out by 
having Ss record rather than verbalize their judgments. 


as to agree more closely with the bogus group aver- 
ages. Two criterion groups of Ss were selected on 
the basis of their performance on this measure, 
those conforming most and those conforming 
least.5 The groups were roughly controlled for 
age, sex, seating position with respect to the judged 
stimuli, and initial judgments of the first stimulus. 
It was also made certain that all Ss selected indi- 
cated that they had been involved in making their 
judgments and had confidence in them. In addi- 
tion, in order to rule out spurious factors operating 
oa the low scorers, Ss were not selected for this 
group if they indicated that they (a) used a pre- 
viously known frame of reference located near the 
stimulus as an aid in making their judgments, 
(4) realized that the experimenter was trying to 
influence their judgments, or (c) had some sort of 
training in judging distances which they felt aided 
them in the experimental task. The Ss whose initial 
judgments were very close to the announced group 
averages were also not considered. The data neces- 
sary for all of these manipulations were obtained 
from answers to questions pertaining to each judg- 
ment which the Ss wrote immediately after making 
that judgment, during the interval in which the 
experimenter “computed” the class average. 

In view of the extensive and seemingly relevant, 
though crude, system of controls used it seemed 
reasonable to assume that the higher an individual’s 
conformity score the greater the probability that he 
was motivated at least in part by a compulsive need 
to conform. Accordingly, the high scoring group 
was experimentally defined as compulsive con- 
formists, and the low scoring group as reality 
oriented since they were better able to evaluate 
announced averages as spurious to the task at hand. 
As originally selected in this manner, each criterion 
group was composed of 15 males and 15 females. 
In personal interviews with the author all 60 of 
them volunteered to participate in further research. 
Because of unavoidable delays, scheduling diffi- 
culties, and other practical problems we were only 
able to use 47 of these Ss in testing the hypotheses. 
This left the compulsive conformist group with 15 
women and 12 men and the reality oriented group 
with 10 women and 10 men. 


The Test of the Hypotheses 


Hypotheses were tested by comparing the re- 
sponses of the two criterion groups on a sentence 
completion test, two attitude questionnaires, and 13 
cards from the third revision of the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT). Sometimes two of these 
techniques were used to mersure the sa:ne variables, 
but more frequently each of them was focused on 
different variables. Most of the overlapping in- 


5 Those students who tended to shift their judgments 
away from the announced group averages were not 
selected for the low scoring group, since this might have 
jeopardized our aim of making this a more reality 
oriented group. It seems reasonable to assume that these 
individuals were influenced by the spurious announced 
averages, though in a different direction, just as were 
the conforming Ss. If so, they might have been good 
Ss for a similar study of rebellious nonconformity. 
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volved the TAT and the sentence completion test, 
since it was uncertain which of these would provide 
the better measure of several of the variables. 
Projective measures. The TAT seemed particu- 
larly appropriate to measure parental dominance, 
repressed aggression toward parents, guilt, intro- 
punitive handling of aggression, and ego strength. 
The cards selected were those which showed most 
promise of eliciting the various types of responses 
needed to measure these variables. They were, in 
the order of their presentation to Ss, 1, 5, 8GF, 4, 
15, 20, 18GF, 3BM, 13G, 17BM, 12F, 3GF, and 6BM. 
The test was administered individually in accord- 
ance with a detailed set of instructions over a period 
of two months by six first-year graduate students 
in clinical psychology, each testing an approximately 
equal number of Ss from the two criterion groups 
The sentence completion test, consisting of items 


categories where this seemed necessary, reject any 
categories found to have a negligible number of 
responses, and add new categories where feasible.® 
Precautions were taken here in order to minimize 
the possible influence of subtle cues as to the cri- 
terion group identity of the records. Thus, only 
three of the thirteen TAT stories were read from 
each record, no two of them being on the same 
page. In addition, these three stories were not read 
one after another; rather, the sequence involved 
reading all stories produced for a given card, then 
proceeding to the next card, etc. Similarly, with 
the sentence completion test all responses to a given 
item were examined, then all responses to another 
item, etc., consecutive items in this sequence always 
being on different pages of the record. The meas- 
ures finally arrived at, with indications as to 
whether they were completely predetermined or 


TABLE |! 


TAT Scormnc Carecorits 








VARIABLE 


Parental dominance 


Scortnc CaTEGcorIEs 


Parent scolds, punishes, coerces, or shelters child; or is described as “strict,” “over- 


bearing,” “domineering,” etc. 


Repressed hostility to parents Parent dies. 


Guilt Central figure experiences guilt. 


Intropunitive aggression 
Overidealization of parents 
Strict moralism 

Success strivings 

Ego strength 

Ego weakness 


Central figure commits suicide, contemplates doing so, or wishes himself dead. 
Central figure admires or shows great ambition to be like parent. 

Character or his behavior described as “immoral,” “bad,” “sinful,” etc. 

Central figure strives for success, fame, fortune, status, etc. 

Central figure realistically attacks problems and attempts to achieve goals. 

Central figure depicted as sheltered, “tied to his parents,” “living in a world of 


daydreams,” or generally finding it difficult to cope with the problems of life. 





* All categories except overidealization of parents and ego strength were devised before collection of data and 
retained without modification. 


selected from various tests in clinical use, was 
designed to measure overconcern for parents, over- 
idealization of parents, success strivings, positive 
attitudes toward authority, and positive attitudes 
toward conformity, as well as to provide additional 
tests of some of the hypotheses involving variables 
scored for primarily on the TAT. It was adminis- 
tered on a group basis along with the questionnaires 
and answered anonymously from the standpoint of 
the Ss, although each record was _ identifiable 
through the use of an invisible code number. 
Although it involved taking the risk of passing 
by the richness of the TAT and sentence completion 
vest protocols, it was decided to score these tests in 
terms of highly objective response categories so as 
to minimize carry-over from one category to another 
in the way of a halo effect. These measures were 
derived in the following manner: (a) objective 
response categories for each variable were derived 
before the tests were administered; (4) after the 
data were collected parts of each record were exam- 
ined blindly in order to refine the predetermined 


modified by the procedure just described, are pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2. 

Scoring the TAT simply amounted to counting 
the number of responses in the total record fitting 
each category. Frequency counts were also made 
with the sentence completion test, in this case the 
relevant responses to specific groups of items being 
counted. Since most of the categories used were 
quite objective and the procedure fairly simply it 
was possible to have the data scored not only by 
the author but also by another person, an under- 
graduate student majoring in psychology, who had 
no knowledge of either the study or the tests. All 
scoring by both judges was blind. 

A percentage-of-agreement index of interjudge 
scoring reliability was used, rather than a correlation 
coefficient, since the number of responses fitting each 


6 Ideally, the categories should have been revised by 
examining a number of records which would not be 
included in the final analysis. This procedure was 
initially planned but later rejected in view of the small 
number of Ss finally tested. 
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TABLE 2 


SENTENCE COMPLETION Test ScorinG CATEGORIES 








VARIABLE 


Test Irems 








Scorinc CATEGORIES 





Overidealization of parents 


Overconcern for parents * 


Critical evaluation of parents * 


Strict moralism 


Liberal moralism * 


Positive attitude to authority 


Critical evaluation of authority 


Submission to authority * 
Resistance to authority * 


Success strivings 


Mother was all right but 

The best of mothers may forget 
The trouble with my parents 
Mom was 

The important thing about my dad 
Because of mother I 

Parents are always 


The person I admire most is 


The worst thing that could happen 

I could hate a person who 

| could murder a man who 

He went mad when 

The worst crime a person could 
commit 


Because of Mother I 

Mom was 

Parents are always 

The important thing about my dad 


Sexual intercourse 
Sin 
A drunken woman 


A woman who has lost her virtue 


Sexual intercourse 


Sin 


Disobeying one’s parents 


Laws 
Discipline 


Disobeying one’s parents 


Laws 


Discipline 


If someone tells rac, “you can't de it” 
If someone tells me, “you can’t do it” 
The main thing in my life 

If | were only 

My fondest ambition 


No criticism, ¢.g., “no buts,” “she was too 
good,” or no response. 
No criticism, e.g., “nothing,” “their own 
welfare,” no response. 
No criticism, ¢.g., “nothing, 
good,” no response. 
Unconditional _ praise, 
“swell.” 
Unconditional 
“swell.” 
Highly positive evaluation, ¢.g., “am very 
generous.” 

Unconditional praise, ¢.g., “loving,” “won- 
derful.” 

“Mother” or “Father.” 


they are too 


e.g. “wonderful,” 


praise, e¢.g., “wonderful,” 


Completions of any of these items which 
involve some kind of harm to parents. 


Negative evaluation, ¢.g., “too inhibited.” 
Critical, ¢.g., “too strict.” 

Critical, e.g., “interfering.” 

Critical, e.g., “he spanked us too much.” 


Moralistic, e.g., “is bad,” “all right only in 
marriage,” no response. 

Unconditional condemnation, ¢.g., “is ter- 
rible,” “is bad,” no response. 

Unconditional condemnation, e.g., “is dis- 
graceful,” “is disgusting.” 

Same as above. 


Approval, e.g., “is fun,” “is the fulfillment 
of love.” 

Criticizes conventional definition or suggests 
a more liberal one, ¢.g., “is usually mis- 


” 


construed,” “is a relative matter.” 


Unqualified criticism, e¢.g., “is bad,” “leads 
to trouble.” 

Positive mandate, e.g., “should be obeyed.” 

Unqualified support, e.g., “is necessary,” 
“is good.” 


Support, ¢.g., “is good,” “is necessary at 
times.” 

Critical or suggests more flexibility, ¢.g., 
“are often foolish,” “should be for the 
good of all,” “should be more elastic.” 

Critical or suggests flexibility, e.g., “can be 
too strict,” “should be meted out care- 
fully and only when necessary.” 


” 


“I don’c do it,” “I obey them,” etc. 


“T usually do it,” “1 try all the harder,” etc. 


“Is to get ahead,” “make a lot of money,” 
etc. 

“Successful,” “wealthy,” etc. 

“Is to be a successful lawyer,” “is to be 
famous,” etc. 

“A successful person,” “one who has worked 

his way to the top,” etc. 


” 
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TABLE 2—Continued 








VARIABLE Tesr Irems 


Scorinc CATEGORIES 





Success strivings—Continued 


Wouldn’t it really be funny if 


The most important thing in my life 


was 


Threatened by responsibilities ® As a child 


The nicest thing about being a child 


If I were only 


Conventional God ® God 


Conformity * 


have to 


I sometimes wondered whether 


A good group member would 
To get along well in a group you 


“I would be a success,” “I would make 
money,” etc. 

“I became a millionaire,” “I became fa- 
mous,” etc. 

“To get ahead,” etc. 


“I had no responsibilities,” “I had no 
cares,” etc. 

“No worries,” “No responsibilities,” etc. 

“A child again,” “younger,” etc. 

“Exists,” “is good,” “is the Creator,” “is 
omnipotent,” etc. 


“Conform,” “follow the lead of the others,” 


“agree,” “submit,” etc. 





* Categorics devised before collection ot data and retained without modification. 


category was generally very low. The percentage 
of agreement was found for each measure by divid- 
ing the number of obtained scoring agreements by 
the number of possible scoring agreements and 
multiplying the quotient by 100. The resulting 
percentages were mostly quite high, ranging from 
75 to 100 with an average of 91.2 for the sentence 
completion test and from 57 to 100 with an average 
of 84.4 for the TAT. The few low figures that 
were obtained can largely be accounted for by the 
inexperience and lack of training of one of the 
judges. He was very cautious and conservative, 
particularly with the more complex categories, and 
consistently scored fewer responses than he might 
have otherwise. 

Questionnaires. One questionnaire, called the 
political-religions attitude questionnaire, consisted 
of a list of six political groups and four religious 
orientations with each of which the Ss were asked 
to indicate, along a six-point scale, the extent to 
which they agreed or disagreed. They were also 
asked to indicate, using the same scale, how their 
parents, friends, and “important people” from their 
home towns felt about the ten groups. The six 
points used and the scores assigned for each, adapted 
from Levinson and Sanford (4) were as follows: 
“agree a little’ (+1), “agree pretty much” (+2), 
“agree very much” (+3), “disagree a little” (—1), 
“disagree pretty much” (—2), and “disagree very 
much” (—3).  Political-economic conservatism 
was measured as the extent of agreement with 
“traditional Republicans” and “anti-New Deal 
Democrats” and disagreement with “New Deal 
Democrats,” “Wallace Progressives,” “Socialists,” 
and “Communists.” Opposite attitudes were scored 
as nonconservative. Similarly, religious traditional- 
ism was measured as the extent of agreement with 
the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish religions and dis- 
agreement with atheism; the opposite attitudes were 
scored as nontraditional. Conformity per se, as 
distinguished from conservatism and traditionalism, 
was defined in terms of the extent of agreement 


between Ss attitudes toward the ten political and 
religious groups and those of his mother, father, 
friends, and “important people” in his home town. 
The scores actually used were discrepancy scores, 
measuring the difference between S’s attitudes and 
those of his mother, father, etc. 

To provide an additional measure of conformity 
Ss were asked to express their agreement or dis- 
agreement along the same six-point scale described 
above, with the following five statements: 


1. Adherence to convention produces the best kind of 
citizen. 

2. It is one’s duty to conform to the passing demands 
of the world and to suppress the desires that must be 
suppressed in order to do so. 

3. We should alter our needs to fit society's demands 
rather than change society to fit our needs. 

4. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but 
as they grow older they ought to get over them and 
settle down. 

5. It is better to go one’s way regardless of the 
opinions of others than to adopt a course of action dic- 
tated by the opinion of others. 


These were embedded in a group of 24 statements 
regarding various issues. 

Statistical tests. The questionnaire responses were 
analyzed by testing for the significance of the differ- 
ence between means for small samples. This could 
not be done with the TAT and sentence completion 
test data, since the scores consisted of frequency 
counts which were for the most part very low. 
Here the chi-square test with fourfold contingency 
tables was used. For most of these measures the 
fourfold tables were set up in such a way that those 
Ss who received zero scores were separated from 
those who gave one or more responses fitting the 
category. In those cases where there were few zero 
scores the separation was made as near as possible 
to the combined median for the two criterion 

roups. 

One half of the probability curve was used in find- 
ing significance levels since directions of the differ- 
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ences were predicted. In view of the crudity of the 
measures, which should be expected to decrease the 
differences obtained, hypotheses are accepted when 
p falls below .o5. 


REsuLTs AND Discussion 


In the discussion which follows, the con- 
forming Ss are referred to as the highs and 
the reality oriented subjects as the lows. 

The TAT and sentence completion test 
results are summarized in Tables 3 and 4. 
In accordance with the hypotheses advanced 


TABLE 3 
TAT Resutts 





FREQUENCY OF 
Response 
VARIABLE 





Parental dominance 
Repressed hostility to parents 
Guilt 

Intropunitive aggression 
Overidealization of parents 
Strict moralism 

Success strivings 

Ego strength 

Ego weakness 





* Significant at the .o5 level. 
** Significant at the .oos level. 
TABLE 4 


SENTENCE CoMPLETION Test REsULTS 





FREQUENCY OF 
RisPonse 


Hichs 


Cm 
SQUARE 


VARIABLE 
Lows 
Overconcern for parents 13 4 
Overidealization of parents 114 7° 
Critical evaluation of parents 16 26 
Strict moralism 67 26. 
Liberal moralism m 17 
Positive attitude to authority $1 

Critical evaluation of authority 17 
Submission to authority 

Resistance to authority 

Success strivings 

Threatened by responsibilities 

Conventional belief in God 

Conformity 


ard 


ww ww oww On Aw 





* Significant at the .o5 level. 
** Significant at the .o1 level. 


earlier the highs scored significantly lower 
than the lows on all measures pertaining to 
ego strength and significantly higher on all 
measures of parental dominance, aggression 
directed toward self, success strivings, over- 
concern for parents, and readiness to submit 
to authority. Less clear are the results bear- 
ing on attitudes toward authority and over- 
idealization of parents. The highs showed 
more favorable and less critical attitudes 
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toward authority, but only the latter differ- 
ence is statistically significant. If, however, 
these two measures are taken as opposed 
points on a continuum and each S's score is 
calculated by subtracting his critical-of-au- 
thority score from his favorable-to-authority 
score, the resulting difference between the 
highs and lows is significant (x*=2.77, 
p<.05). Similarly, the highs scored signifi- 
cantly higher on critical evaluation of parents 
but the extent of their greater overidealization 
of parents is not significant. Here, too, 
assuming a continuum and combining scores 
results in a significant difference between the 
two groups of Ss (x*=6.65, p<.005). The 
over idealization hypothesis also receives sig- 
nificant support from the TAT measure. 

A slightly different problem exists with the 
findings on strict moralism. On the sentence 
completion test both measures yielded results 
significantly in agreement with predictions. 
Thus, the highs were higher on strict moral- 
ism and lower on liberal moralism. On the 
TAT measure, however, both groups of Ss 
had similar scores. The seeming contradic- 
tion might be explained by the fact that the 
sentence completion items used forced the S§ 
to commit himself on such issues as sex and 
sin, whereas the TAT affords more latitude 
for evading them and restricting responses to 
safer areas. It appears that a more indirect 
measure would be necessary to tap this 
variable adequately on the TAT. 

Table 3 indicates that the data bearing on 
the central variable in this study, repressed 
hostility toward parents, do not support the 
hypothesis. Only slightly more parents were 
found to die in the thematic apperceptions of 
the highs than in those of the lows. Further 
investigation of the TAT protocols led to 
findings seemingly even more contradictory 
to the hypothesis that the highs have more 
repressed hostility than the lows. Thus, the 
lows produced the only five stories in which 
a child kills his parent (x?==3.62, p<.03) 
and their stories also contained significantly 
more instances of direct expression of aggres- 
sion by a child toward his parent (x*==2.73, 
p<.05). ‘That the particular measures used 
were at fault rather than the hypothesis was 
suggested after completion of all the analyses 
in the study revealed an over-all consistency 
with the theoretical formulation. It was then 
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concluded that the TAT situation was not 
sufficiently remote for the highs to enable 
them to express their deeply repressed and 
feared hostile impulses “directly,” even 
through a figure in a contrived story. It was 
accordingly predicted that even in their TAT 
stories the highs could only express hostility 
toward parents indirectly; that is, their cen- 
tral or identification figures could express 
hostility toward parents only in an indirect 
manner. A scoring category was set up 
which included all instances in the stories in 
which the parent is made extremely unhappy 
or miserable as the result of some sort of 
behavior, other than direct expressions of 
aggression, on the part of the child (e.g., a 
mother “never gets over her son’s death” or 
is “terribly heartbroken” when her son leaves 
home for a new job). The highs created 
more such situations than the lows, the differ- 
ence just missing statistical significance 
(x°=2.66, p<.06). Broadening and apply- 
ing further the concept of remoteness on the 
TAT, it was predicted that the highs would 
demonstrate their greater repressed hostility 
by having a greater total number of people 
die in their stories. The data support this 
prediction (x*=3.96, p<.03). The TAT 
protocols were then examined blindly for 
other indirect evidences of aggression. ‘This 
led to a new category, the responses falling 
into which approximate what Rosenzweig (5) 
calls impunitive handling of aggression. Into 
this category were placed all responses which 
involved mass deaths, great destruction, 
bloodshed, or torture. The highs contributed 
significantly more responses fitting this cate- 
gory than the lows (x*==4.00, p<.03). 
Closely related to the findings on hostility 
are those pertaining to guilt. Table 3 indi- 
cates that the hypothesis must be rejected. 
The highs, compared to the lows, introduce 
into their TAT creations more central figures 
who experience guilt feelings, but the differ- 
ence is not significant. In terms of our theory 
this might be explained as follows. The 
various mechanisms which have been shown 
to be more characteristic of the highs (e.g., 
repression, disguised release of aggression, 
directing aggression toward the self, over- 
idealization of parents, etc.) are successfully 
fulfilling their function of defending the per- 


son against the experience of guilt.’ Further, 
this defensive process may be so deep a part 
of the personalities of the highs as to operate 
even within the characters they create in 
their TAT stories. Further investigation is 
needed before this post hoc theorizing can be 
evaluated. 

As already indicated, the hypothesis that 
the highs have weaker egos than the lows 
receives support from the relevant TAT and 
sentence completion test measures. Thus, the 
highs appear to have relatively more difficulty 
coping with the problems and responsibilities 
of life and working for constructive goals in 
a realistic manner. Another aspect of ego 
strength is the ability to tolerate one’s im- 
pulses and anxieties. Of relevance here are 
all the data pertaining to hostility and repres- 
sion. In addition, more objective indices of 
repression and anxiety were used. Each S§ 
after completing his TAT stories was asked 
to indicate the cards he liked, those he dis- 
liked, and the source of each story. It was 
predicted that the highs, compared to the 
lows, would (a) dislike more cards, the 
assumption being that the major reason for 
disliking a card is that the latent content of 
the picture is threatening because it arouses 
repressed impulses; (4) further reject the 
latent content of the pictures and, hence, their 
own impulses by more frequently denying 
that their past experiences played any part in 
the stories they produced; (c) make less 
reference to the influence of their own ex- 
periences on the construction of their stories, 
in this way also indicating less acceptance of 
impulses; (d) less often acknowledge the 
influence of past experience on disliked cards; 
and (¢) more often deny the influence of past 
experience on disliked cards. Category (d) 
appears to provide an index of the ability to 
tolerate anxiety aroused by the expression of 
feared impulses; and category (e), an index 
of the lack of such ability. The results, sum- 
marized in Table 5, are in the predicted direc- 
tion for each measure, significantly for (a) 
and (e), and approaching significance for the 
others. 


™ The sentence completions which were used as the 
measure of overconcern for parents, when viewed in the 
context of the sentences in which they are embedded, 
seem to contribute at once evidence for the existence of 
repressed aggression toward parents and guilt avoidance 
through reaction formation in the form of overconcern. 
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Arrirupe DisckEPANCY BETWEEN SUBJECT AND 
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FReQueNcY OF 
RESPONSE Cu 
Hicms Squaas 


Lows 
(N=23) (N=16) 





Dislikes card 99 
Denies influence of past experi- 


2.73° 


ence 2.08 
Acknowledges influence of past 
experience 
Acknowledges influence of past 
experience on disliked card 
Denies influence of past experi- 
ence on disliked card 


1.90 
2.14 


3.14* 





Note: The N's for these measures were 23 and 16 for the highs 
and lows respectively, since the testers neglected to obtain the 
necessary information from all Ss. 

* Significant at the .o5 level. 


On the political-religious attitude question- 
naire the highs, as predicted, showed greater 
political-economic conservation and religious 
traditionalism. They responded more con- 
servatively to all six political groups, sig- 
nificantly so to Republicans and New 
Dealers; and to all four religious orientations, 
significantly so to Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism. These findings are summarized in 
Table 6. In addition, the highs indicate on 


TABLE 6 


AGREEMENT wiTH Po.iticaL Groups AND RELIGIOUS 
ORIENTATIONS 








CarricaL 
Ratio 


MEAN 
Hicns 





3-47°* 
55 
26° 
28 
.60 
-37 
78° 
76" 
59 


Traditional Republicans o.11 
Anti-New Deal Democrats 37 
New Deal Democrats -07 
Socialists 82 
Wallace Progressives -82 
Communists .37 
Protestant Religion .50 
Catholic Religion -33 
Jewish Religion .04 
Atheism —1.44 


2. 


° 
nan 
x 





® Significant at the .o5 level 
** Significant at the .oo1 level 


the sentence completion test (Table 4) that 
they hold more conventional beliefs about 
God than the lows. 

It will be recalled that the above question- 
naire also provides a measure of conformity 
per se, as distinguished from conservatism. 
As can be seen in Table 7 the highs, com- 
pared to the lows, disagree significantly less 
with their mothers, friends, and “important 
people in their home towns.” They disagreed 
less, but not significantly so, with their 
fathers. Also consistent with the hypothesis 


DiscREPANCY BETWEEN 


Mean Discasrancy Scone 
SuByecT AND: Lows 


Hicns 





Mother 

Father 

Friends 

Important people in 
home town 


9.11 
11.00 
11.56 


18.84 


5-44 
9.20 
7-27 


13.17 





* Significant at the .o5 level. 
** Significant at the .o1 level. 


are the responses to the five-item conform- 
ity scale (Table 8) and the sentence comple- 
tion items designed to measure conformity 


(Table 4). 


Compulsive Conformity and Authoritarianism 


A comparison between the compulsive con- 
formists in this study and the authoritarian 
personalities described by Adorno et al. seems 
fruitful despite difficulties resulting from the 
use of different measures and different com- 
parison groups in the two investigations. In 
examining the composite personality pictures 
of the two groups broad similarities between 
them are apparent. Both appear to have 
repressed much of the hostility which was 


TABLE 8 


FavoraB_e ATTITUDES TOWARD CONFORMITY 








Group Mean = Curricat Ratio P 


Highs 
Lows 





+093 


—4.56 <.002 


3-24 





originally directed against domineering par- 
ents and resorted to various defense mecha- 
nisms which function to avoid the guilt 
which would be felt if this hostility became 
conscious. Thus, for example, both groups 
have strict superegos which appear to have 
developed as the result of reaction formation 
and introjection of conventicnal values and 
the demands of authority. The main differ- 
ence seems to be that the authoritarians char- 
acteristically tend to make more use of the 
mechanisms of projection and displacement, 
devices which function quite effectively in 
keeping repressed impulses from conscious 
awareness while at the same time allowing 
them disguised and acceptable outlet in the 
form of ethnocentric hostility. The defenses 
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used by the compulsive conformists, on the 
other hand, tend to be more of the self-effac- 
ing variety; impulses are allowed less out- 
ward release and are directed punishingly 
toward the self. Where in the genetic process 
the two groups began to develop in these 
divergent directions is not apparent. One 
possibility is that the compulsive conformists 
were punished more frequently and severely 
for directing aggression outward, whether 
toward the source of frustration or displaced; 
while ethnocentric aggression was sanctioned, 
perhaps encouraged, by important people in 
the lives of the authoritarians. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results are largely consistent with the 
theoretical formulation and support most of 
the hypotheses. The inconclusive findings on 
repressed hostility and guilt reflect a broader 
problem regarding the use of projective tests 
in research, the difficulty in predicting the 
level of response. The understanding neces- 
sary for confident prediction may be gained 
by further investigation, for example, of the 
conditions under which an individual’s re- 
pressed impulses are expressed directly, indi- 
rectly, or not at all by the characters woven 
into kis TAT stories. 

The analysis of the data was based on com- 
posite group findings and, of course, does not 
imply that each S$ manifests all or even most 
of the features of his criterion group. Obser- 
vation of the data reveals a wide range in the 
extent to which the combination of character- 
ictics within any given individual approxi- 
mates the over-all group pattern.’ It appears, 
then, that an analysis of empirical subtypes 
within each criterion group would result in 
modifications and extensions of our concep- 
tion of psychodynamic factors in compulsive 
conformity. 

Within these limitations a constellation of 
personality characteristics has been shown to 
relate to behavioral and ideological conform- 
ity, and to influence what appears to be a 
“peripheral” process, the judgment of a short 
linear distance. This simple physical stimu- 


8 Of particular significance in this connection are sex 
differences which are not reported, and the fact that a 
number of TAT measures yielded no responses from 
many of the Ss even though differences between the 
groups were significant. 
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lus, in conjunction with other aspects of the 
procedure, was used in the attempt to isolate 
the emotional need to conform as a deter- 
minant of conforming behavior from other 
possible influences—such as previous learn- 
ing, group interaction, and conflict between 
the need to conform and various attitudes 
and values. Perhaps more important for 
social psychology are those situations in 
which these influences are present. Some 
questions in this connection requiring investi- 
gation are: How does a compulsive conform- 
ist react when it appears that the majority 
has decided on a course of action which is 
clearly in conflict with his deeply ingrained 
values? How great must this conflict be for 
him to experience considerable anxiety, to 
reject his values and go along with the group, 
etc.? If he goes with the group, how deep 
and long-lasting will the change be? What 
are the clinical implications of such conflicts? 
Many of these problems might best be investi- 
gated by clinical observations rather than 
experimental techniques. 

The findings of the present study are 
limited to some of the psychological aspects 
of conformity. In pointing to the importance 
of the parent-child relationship in compulsive 
conformity we have moved one step in the 
direction of an explanation. A further area 
concerns the role of cultural and sociological 
factors—the education system, mass media of 
communications, political and economic pres- 
sure, etc.—in the determination and reinforce- 
ment of conformity needs. For example, 
such questions as the following seem worthy 
of investigation: Are there socioeconomic 
class differences in the incidence, dynamics, 
and ideological features of compulsive con- 
formity? If differences do exist, how are 
they related to such factors as occupation, 
financial status, mobility possibilities, etc.? 


SUMMARY 

Compulsive conformity was experimentally 
defined in terms of the extent to which re- 
ported judgments of two short distances were 
changed in the direction of announced bogus 
group average judgments. From a large 
group of beginning psychology students two 
criterion groups were selected on the basis of 
their performance on this measure, those con- 
forming most and those conforming least. 
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Hypotheses derived mainly from psycho- 
analytic theory were tested by comparing the 
responses of the two groups on a sentence 
completion test, thirteen TAT cards, and two 
attitude questionnaires. 

The findings provide support for most of 
the hypotheses. Thus, the conforming group, 
compared to the group which did not con- 
form, scored significantly lower on various 
measures of ego strength and significantly 
higher on measures of the following vari- 
ables: parental dominance, inability to tol- 
erate impulses, intropunitive handling of 
hostility, overconcern for the well-being of 
parents, overidealization of and less ability 
to critically evaluate parents, strict moralism, 
positive attitude toward authority, success 
strivings, conservative political and religious 
attitudes, and general conformity. Incon- 
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clusive findings pertaining to repressed hos- 
tility and guilt were discussed within the 
framework of the total study. 

A few broad similarities and differences 
were discussed between the compulsive con- 
formist and the authoritarian personality. 
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LEVELS OF PERCEPTUAL ORGANIZATION AND COGNITION 


DAVID KRECH 
University of California 


He Gestalt laws of sensory organization 

(proximity, similarity, continuation, etc.) 

attempt to relate certain structural char- 
acteristics of the physical stimulus situation 
to perceptual experience. One of the present 
writers (5) in an experiment with rats in 
1938 suggested the hypothesis that the percep- 
tion of rats is determined by the interaction 
of such structural characteristics with “moti- 
vational” factors. Krechevsky’s argument, 
simply stated, asserted two things: (a) per- 
ceptual organizations can be arranged on a 
“homogencity-differentiation” continuum; (4) 
the organism will first achieve the most 
homogeneous perceptual organization pos- 
sible. If this first organization does not solve 
the problem confronting the animal, it will 
then go on to a more “differentiated” organi- 
zation. Now, since the perceptual organiza- 
tions demanded by the structural laws of the 
Gestaltists are frequently fairly differentiated 
ones, it could be predicted, on the basis of 
Krechevsky’s analysis, that under certain 
specified conditions (where the animal had 
solved the problem with the achievement of 
the simpler organization) the Gestalt laws 
would not hold. For a detailed discussion of 
the relevant data, the reader is referred to 
Krechevsky’s original article (5). 

The present experiment was designed to 
test further, with human subjects (Ss) the 
concept of the hierarchical order of percep- 
tual organization. After several Ss had been 
tested, however, an interesting phenomenon 
was noted: some Ss became “fixated” on a 
lower level of perceptual organization and 
seemed unable (within the conditions of the 
testing situation) to go beyond that level, 
despite the continued presence of a problem. 

Further reflection suggested that we might 
have here an additional demonstration of the 
continuity between the so-called perceptual 
process and the so-called cognitive process.’ 
We therefore proceeded to obtain additional 
data to test this new suggestion. Our argu- 
ment, again simply stated, was something 

1For a discussion of this continuity hypothesis the 


reader is referred to the article by Krech (4) and that 
by Klein and Krech (2). 
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AND ALLEN CALVIN 


University of Texas 


like this: (a) “Perceptual” data and “cog- 
nitive” data represent two different methods 
of measuring the very same process. (4) 
Under certain specified testing procedures the 
ease with which Ss can progress through 
various organizations is presumed to measure 
“perceptual” behavior; under other specified 
testing procedures the ease with which Ss 
can progress through various organizations 
is presumed to measure “intelligence.” (¢) 
Since our original “perceptual” test seemed 
to differentiate successfully between people 
who could progress from a homogeneous to 
a more differentiated organization from 
people who could not do so (although the 
need to do so was present), this “perceptual” 
test was therefore differentiating the “more 
intelligent” from the “less intelligent.” 

The present experiment thus has a twofold 
purpose: First it is designed to test the 
concept of the existence of a_ hierarchical 
order of levels of perceptual organization in 


the human being. Second, it is designed 
to test the hypothesis that the ease of prog- 
ress through such an order is related to 
“intelligence.” 


ProceDURE AND APPARATUS 


Two experiments were performed. The second 
experiment was, essentially, a replication of the first, 
and will be described later. 

In the first experiment the population consisted of 
15 female and 13 male college students enrolled in 
the social psychology course of the 1952 summer 
session at the University of California. These Ss 
were “self-selected,” having responded to a call for 
volunteers for a “psychological experiment.” 

The apparatus consisted of a Harvard tachisto- 
scope, stimulus cards, a “reproduction board,” and a 
supply of small black plastic beads. The reproduc- 
tion board was a wooden board painted white, 
15X15 inches square with a pattern of drilled 
depressions certered on the board. This pattern 
was 9X9Q inches square and consisted of goo con- 
cave hemispheres (% in. diameter) arranged in a 
30X30 pattern, each hemisphere being placed as 
closely as possible to its neighbors (see Fig. 1). The 
black beads were of such size as to fit snugly within 
each hemisphere. 

Each S was given the following instructions at 
the beginning of the first experimental session: “I 
am going to present you with a test of visual 
acuity—that is, how well you can observe. You 
will be presented with two symbols for a very brief 
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exposure on this screen. One of the symbols is 
correct, the other incorrect. It is your task to deter- 
mine which of these symbols is correct. During 
the first few presentations you will have to guess 
which symbol is the correct one until you discover 
the solution to the problem. After each presenta- 
tion of the symbols I want you to represent for me 
as accurately as you can both the correct and incor- 
rect symbols.” The S was then shown how he 
could reproduce the symbols he had seen in the 
tachistoscope by placing the small black beads in 
the drilled depressions on the reproduction board. 
After that demonstration, the S was asked: “Are 
there any questions?” * 





Repropuction BoarD AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Fic. 1. 


In all visual perception experiments the problem 
of recording S’s perception represents a real difh- 
culty. A verbal report makes objective measure- 
ment of the percept almost impossible. Asking S 
to draw what he has seen introduces the confound- 
ing performance variable. Questioning S on his 
drawing introduces the danger of inducing a set 
which would interfere with future perceptions. For 
example, in the present experiment we wanted to 
know whether S had organized stimulus pattern 
a® (see Fig. 2) in a homogeneous pattern of equi- 
distant dots or in a more differentiated pattern of 
horizontally ordered dots, as would be demanded 
by the principle of proximity. To have asked S$ 


2 Most commonly asked questions and answers given 
were: Q. “What do you mean by the correct symbol?” 
A. “That is what you will have to determine in order 
to solve the problem.” Q. “Shall I use the whole 
board?” A. “Represent the symbol as accurately as you 
can.” 

8 Stimulus pattern @ was identical with the pattern 
Krechevsky had used in 1938 with his rats and was 
chosen because it apparently permitted either a simple 
organization (homogeneous square) of a differentiated 
one (horizontal groupings of dots). Further it was, we 
assumed, a “neutral” stimulus having no profound “per- 
sonalistic” associations for most Ss. 
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whether he had seen any horizontal groupings 
(assuming that his drawing was ambiguous in 
this respect) might have influenced his perceptual 
organizations on his later trials. We feel that the 
reproduction board avoids most of the difficulties 
of other forms of representation. Here S's ability 
to draw can play but very little role. He needs but 
place the black beads in the proper holes to achieve 
any one of the patterns presented. Second, he is 
forced, by the very physical arrangement of the 
depressions in the board, to make an active decision 
about his spacing without our telling him to do so, 

After S had received his instructions and had had 
his questions answered, his regular trials were 
begun. For each trial the two stimulus patterns 
(a and 4) were presented with an exposure time of 
06 second. These patterns were presented in a 
random order and the solution to the problem 
was a simple alternation sequence of LRLR. .. . 
After each trial S was told whether he had given 
the correct answer and was then asked to recon- 
struct what he had seen. The experimenter then 
made a record of S’s representation (on a previously 
prepared mimeographed replica of the reproduction 
board). This procedure was continued until § 
solved the problem (the criterion being six consecu- 
tive correct choices) or until 24 trials had been 
completed.* 

The S was then asked to return for a second 
session during which he was given a test of 
visual acuity, and the vocabulary test taken from 
Wechsler (6). The visual acuity test consisted of 
presenting two patterns of dots (see Fig. 3)—first 
successively and then simultaneously—and deter- 
mining the threshold of discrimination between the 
two patterns for each S on both the successive and 
simultaneous presentations. 


Resutts aNnp Discussion 


The Ss of Experiment 1 were broken down 
into two major subgroups on the basis of 
their “perceptual representations.” Group A 
consisted of 8 Ss (4 men and 4 women) who 
persisted in representing stimulus pattern a 
as a homogeneous figure and who gave no 
evidence that they had perceived the hori- 
zontal groupings. A typical reproduction of 
an S in this group is shown in Fig. 1 (see A). 
Group B consisted of the remaining 20 Ss 
who did achieve, at some point in the test, a 
horizontal grouping. A typical reproduction 
of an S in this group is also shown in Fig. 1 
(see B). In this instance it will be noticed 
that there is at least twice as much space 


4The maximum number of trials was set at 24 
because this seemed to be the maximum number of trials 
which could be completed in a one-hour session. The 
fact that very few Ss made any significant change in 
their reproductions after the first several trials leads us 
to believe that we were quite generous in our termination 
point. 
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between the vertical order of dots as between 
the horizontal order.° 

The first step in our analysis of the data 
consisted of a comparison of the scores made 
by these two subgroups on the visual acuity 
test. As can be seen from Table 1, no differ- 
ences between the two groups appear to exist 
which even remotely approach significance. 
The differences between the reproductions 
of the two groups would not seem to be a 
function of simple visual acuity. 

The first hypothesis we had set out to 
investigate would predict two things: (a) 
Stimulus pattern a would evoke at least two 
different percepts: a homogeneous one of 
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equally spaced dots, and a differentiated one 
of horizontal groupings. (4) Where both of 
these organizations appear within the trials 
of any one S§ they should appear in the 
sequence of homogencous first, differentiated 
second, Evidence in support of both of these 
predictions was obtained. If we first consider 
the perceptual responses of all Ss, we find 
that on the very first trial 22 of the 28 Ss first 
perceived the figure as an equally spaced one 
(as would be predicted by our hypothesis) 





Fic. 3. Visuan Acurry Test Carps 


5Some of the Ss were asked for an introspective 
analysis of their perceptual experiences. The Ss in 
Grop A reported that they saw a “square” or a “square- 
like object.” Those in Group B reported “horizontal 
lines.” Several Ss in Group A had the stimulus card 
placed before them (at the conclusion of the testing 
session) and were asked again to represent what they 
perceived. Only when the symbol was turned on its side 
so that it assumed a vertical appearance could these Ss 
shake their “square” set. 


rather than as a horizontally ordered figure 
(as would be predicted by the principle of 
proximity). This percentage of 85.8 is well 
beyond three sigma away from the 50 per 
cent point. From this first trial on, a num- 
ber of Ss shifted their perceptual organization 
to the more differentiated one of the hori- 
zontal grouping, until by the ninth trial, at 
which point a number of Ss had already 
solved the problem, the total number of 
homogeneous responses had dropped to 15, 
or about 53.6. In other words, the percentage 
of horizontal responses had increased from 
14.2 to 46.4 over this period. For the group 
as a whole, therefore, the two predictions that 
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FoR EXPERIMENTS I AND 2 


TABLE | 


Acurry Conrrots, EXPERIMENTS I AND 2 








Mean THRESHOLD 
SimMULTANEOUS 
PReseNnTATION 


Mean THRESHOLD 
Group SUCCESSIVE 
PReEsENTAION 





Exp. 1 
Group A (N==8) j -038 
Group B (N=20) -046 -039 
Exp. 2 
Group A (N=11) ‘ -022 
Group B (N=8) d -042 





stimulus pattern @ would evoke at least two 
different percepts and that these percepts, 
under the stress of the need to solve a prob- 
lem, would appear in the order specified, 
seem to have been substantiated. 

To determine whether this trend holds for 
individual performances we first analyzed 
the responses of Group B Ss. Of the 20 Ss 
in this group, 14 began their series with the 
homogeneous percept and 6 with the differ- 
entiated one. All 14 who began with the 
homogeneous then went on to the differenti- 
ated one; of the six subjects who began with 
the differentiated percept, two “regressed” to 
the homogeneous one. From the analysis it 
would appear then that where the Ss begin 
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with the homogeneous response, 100 per cent 
of them, under the need to solve a problem, 
progress through the sequence as predicted. 
Where the Ss begin with a differentiated 
response, 66 per cent stay with the differen- 
tiated percept until the problem is solved (in 
three of the four instances) or until the test 
is terminated (in one instance). Thus, only 
two (10 per cent) of all Ss in this group re- 
versed the theoretically expected sequence. 

In summary, it appears that for the group 
as a whole both of our predictions hold; for 


Combined Experiments 


this hypothesis. The results seem unambigu- 
ous. Group A, the “simple organizers,” gives 
us a mean score on the Wechsler of 27.86, and 
Group B, of 33.58.° This difference of 5.72 
is significant beyond the 1 per cent level as 
is indicated by the resulting ¢ of 3.714 with 
23 degrees of freedom. Using Festinger’s (1) 
nonparametric test of significance also gives 
us an equally significant difference between 
the groups. Actually, as can be seen from the 
individual scores (Fig. 4, Exp. 1) only three 
Ss of Group B fall at or near the mean of 
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the individual Ss of Group B, our general 
predictions seem to be confirmed in 18 out of 
the 20 cases. 

We must now turn our attention to the 
eight Ss of Group A who seem to run counter 
to our predictions. These Ss started with the 
more homogeneous percept but never did 
progress, as predicted, to the more differen- 
tiated one, despite the fact that they were 
confronted by an unsolved problem. It is at 
this point that we have recourse to the second 
major hypothesis being tested in this experi- 
ment. This hypothesis, it will be remem- 
bered, was to the effect that these Ss were 
incapable of “perceptual reorganization”— 
had reached their limits within the conditions 
of this testing procedure, even under the 
demands of a problem-solving situation, i.c., 
this “perceptual incapacity” was identical 
with “intellectual incapacity.” 

Table 2 presents the data for the testing of 


Distr1suTION OF VocasuLary Scores ror Susyects or A anp B Groups 


TABLE 2 


PercepTUAL PERFORMANCE AND VocaABULARY SCORE 








EXPERIMENT Grover A Group B 





Exp. 1 

N 18 

Mean Wechsler 

Vocabulary Score 

Exp. 2 

N 8 
Mean Wechsler 

Vocabulary Score 27.41 30.56 


—3.15 3.172" 





* Using Pestinger’s nonparametric test gives us equally satisfac- 
tory significant differences between the groups. 


Group A, and only one S of Group A falls 
at or above the mean of Group B. Thus 
within an extremely restricted range (the Ss, 
it will be remembered, were all upper-divi- 


® Three Ss, one from Group A and two from Group B, 
had to be dropped from this portion of our analysis 
because two of them had themselves given the Wechsler 
test in the past and were therefore thoroughly familiar 
with it, and one S was a foreign student whose English 
vocabulary was extremely limited. The N for Group A, 
for this analysis, was therefore 7, and for Group B, 18. 
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sion university students) we find a highly 
significant relationship between the level of 
perceptual organization and a standard meas- 
ure of intelligence. These results appear 
even more striking when one remembers that 
the measure of intelligence used was the 
Wechsler vocabulary test—certainly a highly 
culture-laden test. It would appear that our 
hypothesis concerning the relationship be- 
tween perceptual data and intelligence data 
receives experimental support. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


The procedure for Experiment 2 was similar to 
that of Experiment 1 with the following variations: 
(a2) The sample tested consisted of 19 male under- 
graduates at a small denominational junior college 
in Texas. This population was chosen in the belief 
that here we would have a sample which might 
differ in cultural background, sophistication, and 
perhaps even intellectual ability from our original 
population. That this sample did differ in intel- 
lectual ability can be seen from the comparison of 
the distributions of the Wechsler vocabulary test 
scores for both samples (Fig. 4). (6) Instead of 
using stimulus patterns @ and 4, stimulus patterns 
a and ¢ (see Fig. 2) were used. This change was 
introduced on the supposition that the horizontal- 
vertical contrast between the two new stimuli would 
make the achievement of differential percepts (hori- 
zontal and vertical) more likely, and thus it was 
hoped that this new set of stimuli would discrimi- 
nate at a lower level of intelligence. As the results 
will soon indicate, this hope was not fulfilled. 
(c) A maximum of 16 trials was allowed before 
breaking off the test, rather than our previous maxi- 
mum of 24. This change was introduced because 
of time limitations imposed by the conditions under 
which the testing was done. However, on the basis 
of our first experiment we felt that nothing was 
lost by cutting off the trials at this point. The 
results of this second experiment seem to confirm, 
unambiguously, all the conclusions of Experiment 1. 


Again we can break down the Ss of this 
experiment into Group A of 11 Ss (those who 
gave no evidence of a differentiated percep- 
tion) and Group B of 8 Ss (those who did 
give evidence of such a perception).’ Here, 


TIn this experiment the criterion fur 2 B response was 
both a horizontal and vertical representation at any one 
trial (ic., @ and c). Although this might seem to be a 
more stringent criterion than in our first experiment, it 
did not turn out to be so. Had we applied the more 
lenient criterion of Exp. 1 only one S of the 19 might 
have been recategorized. We say “might have been” 
because this § (a consistent A respondent) showed the 
“horizontal” response alone on one trial. We are of the 
opinion that this was probably a chance variation and 
we believe that with the pattern of a stimuli the more 
stringent criterion is the more reliable one. 
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too, no reliable differences in the visual acuity 
tests seem to exist between the two groups *® 
(see Table 1). If we consider the perceptual 
responses of all Ss we find that on the very 
first trial 18 out of the 19 Ss first perceived 
the crucial figure as an equally spaced one 
(as would be predicted by our hypothesis). 
If we examine the individual records of 
Group B we find that of the eight Ss in this 
group, seven began with the homogeneous 
percept and then went on to the differenti- 
ated one, while the remaining S started with 
the differentiated percept and maintained 
that percept throughout the sixteen trials. 
Thus there is not a single reversal of sequence 
(from theoretical expectations) among the 
19 Ss. 

Table 2, which also presents the data for 
the Wechsler scores of Groups A and B of 
this second experiment, indicates a mean 
score of 27.41 for Group A and 30.56 for 
Group B. This difference of 3.15 is highly 
significant as is indicated by a ¢ of 3.172. 
Again the nonparametric test shows equally 
high significance. The individual scores 
(Fig. 4, Experiment 2) again show a neg- 
ligible amount of overlap between the two 
distributions, It is significant that the mean 
for Group A of this second experiment is 
almost identical with the mean for Group A 
of the first experiment (27.41 as compared 
with 27.86). As the individual scores indi- 
cate, the second experiment sampled a popu- 
lation on the lower end of the distribution 
and this resulted in fewer and less intelligent 
Group B Ss, but the cutting point for both 
experiments, as between Groups A and B, 
remains almost identical, a Wechsler score 
of 30.0 or 30.5. 

In summary is might be said that this 
replication was highly successful as a verifi- 
cation of the results of the first experiment. 


EXPERIMENTS CoMBINED 


Because of the similarity of distributions of 
scores for the two separate experiments as 


8 The greatest difference is found in the simultaneous 
test. This difference of .o2 yields a ¢ of 1.9 which is 
significant at the 10 per cent level, but the distributions 
are so skewed as to render the ¢ test questionable. 
Further, this difference is definitely not significant by 
Festinger’s nonparametric test. Finally, it should be 
pointed out that whatever difference does exist favors 
the A Group, which did poorly on the experimental 


perceptual test. 
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shown in Fig. 4, it was felt legitimate to make 
a combined distribution (Fig. 4, Combined 
Experiments). Doing this gives us 44 cases, 
and with this N several analyses are possible 
which might have been questionable with the 
smaller number of cases in either of the 
separate experiments. 

This combined distribution shows, of 
course, very little overlap. The mean for the 
entire distribution is 30.58 with only one S 
of Group A falling above that value and four 
Ss of Group B below that score. It will also 
be recalled that the score of 30.50 seemed to 
be the cutting point which differentiated the 
A perceivers from the B perceivers in both 
Experiment 1 and 2. For these reasons the 
value of 30.50 was selected as the cutting point 
for the construction of the 2X2 table in 
Table 3. In the cells of this figure are pre- 


TABLE 3 


Comparison oF Group A Susyects with Group B 
Susyects with Respect To WecHsLeR VocaBu- 
LARY SCORES AT THE 30.50 Cutrine Pornt * ¢ 








WECHSLER 
VocaBULary ScoRE 


GroupA GrourpB Boru 





30.5 and higher 23 


I 22 
(9.41) (13.59) 
30.0 and lower 4 21 
(12.41) 


26 44 


17 
(8.59) 
18 


Total 





* x?= 26.64. 

+ Values in the parentheses are the expected frequencies 
on the “chance” hypotheses. The values in the center 
of each cell are the actually observed frequencies. 


sented both the actually observed frequencies 
and the frequencies expected on the “chance” 
hypothesis (these latter values are found in 
the parentheses). The resulting x* for this 
table is 26.64, which indicates immediately 
that the two perceptual responses differenti- 
ate clearly and significantly between Ss earn- 
ing a score of 30.50 or more and those who 
earn 30.00 or less. Having determined that 
the association between our two variables is 
well above chance, we can now specify, more 
exactly, the degree of association. 

There are various statistical techniques 
available for determining the degree of asso- 
ciation between our two variables, one of 
which (the vocabulary scores) is a continu- 
ous variable and the other an apparent 
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dichotomous variable. In deciding upon the 
most reasonable measure of association be- 
tween these two variables we must first 
choose between two assumptions which can 
be made about our dichotomous variable. 
We can assume that our perceptual data are 
really continuously measurable but appear to 
be dichotomous only as a consequence of the 
way in which we went about obtaining our 
measurements; or we can assume that our 
perceptual variable is a genuine dichotomy. 
If we make the former assumption it might 
be preferable to use some form of a point 
distribution correlation (such as, for example, 
¢). With the former assumption a biserial 
r (r,) would seem to be the more appropriate 
one. 

It appears to us that the assumption that 
our perceptual variable is really continuously 
measurable is the theoretically sounder one 
for the following reasons: (a) In our experi- 
ment we used an exposure time of 
seconds. (4) To say that the A Ss are 
“incapable” of achieving the differentiated 
percept can be most reasonably interpreted to 
mean that these Ss are incapable of such a 
percept only when the stimulus is observed 
during a very brief time interval, since it 
appears highly probable that had the stimuli 
been exposed for a much longer time, or had 
the distances between the horizontal group- 
ings been much greater, most of the Ss would 
have eventually achieved the horizontal per- 
cept. This is testified to by the well-nigh 
universality of the law of proximity ae 
appropriate conditions. (c) The failure of 
our A Ss to see the horizontal grouping sug- 
gests that we are operating here with a 
threshold phenomenon, i.., some people 
achieve the differentiated responses within a 
shorter exposure time than do others, and had 
we systematically explored various exposure 
times we would have obtained B responses 
from most (or probably all) of our Ss at 
different exposure times. Thus the threshold 
for the achievement of the differentiated 
percept would appear as a continuously 
measurable variable. 

The above reasoning has more significance 
than the justification of the use of a biserial r. 
It seems to point to a possibly important 
reformulation of the perceptual process in 
man, a formulation which is similar to that 
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suggested by Smith and Hochberg.’ Essen- 
tially this formulation suggests that some 
of our apparently “immediate” perceptions 
(even of such simple structures as demanded 
by the principle of proximity) are not imme- 
diate (as is implied by the traditional Gestalt 
formulation) but are the end stages of a 
developmental process and, we would assert, 
a process which proceeds from the more 
homogeneous to the more differentiated. 
Apparently this development of a perceptual 
structure takes place so rapidly (with our 
stimuli, within a total time of .06 second for 
many Ss) that we are usually not aware of 
the intervening organizations. But the above 
reasoning has one further implication. This 
is that the rate of this perceptual develop- 
mental process varies from individual to indi- 
vidual, We may have here, in other words, a 
fundamental individual difference factor. 
Furthermore it seems reasonable to suggest 
that this individual difference factor is closely 
allied to (or is determined by) the level of 
“cortical conductivity” which has recently 
been proposed by Klein and Krech (3) as a 
basic neurological parameter to account for 
individual differences in so-called “cognitive 
functions.” *° 


Because of outlined 


the considerations 
above, the biserial r was determined for our 
present data. The resulting r, is .g1 with a 
standard error of .07, indicating a surprisingly 
high and statistically reliable degree of asso- 


ciation between the so-called perceptual 
variable and the so-called intellectual variable 
as measured by the Wechsler vocabulary test. 


®Smrrn, D. E. P., & Hocnserc, J. E. The effect of 
“punishment” on figure-ground perception. Mimeo- 
graphed, Cornell Univer., 1952. 

10 We are planning to repeat the experiment reported 
here, but varying the exposure times and the distance 
factors among the discrete elements of the stimulus com- 
plex in an attempt to determine the degree of association 
between (a) the thresholds for the achievement of the 
differentiated percept, and (6) intelligence. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two experiments, one a replication of the 
first, with a total of 44 Ss were designed and 
carried through to test two major hypotheses: 
(a) perceptual responses proceed through a 
hierarchical order of levels of organization in 
the human being, and (4) the ease of progress 
through such an order is related to measures 
of intelligence. On the basis of the results 
obtained it is concluded that the data support 
both of these hypotheses and that the degree 
of relationship between the culture-free per- 
ceptual variable and the culture-laden intelli- 
gence variable is significant and high, as is 
indicated by an r, of .gt with a standard error 
of .o7. It is further suggested that even 
where the perceptual organization seems to 
occur immediately, without intervening or- 
ganizations, this may sometimes be more 
apparent than real because such a develop- 
mental process may run its course within a 
very short time span, of the order of milli- 
seconds. Finally, it is suggested that indi- 
viduals may differ in the speed with which 
this developmental process can occur, and 
that this difference in rate of progress 
through the perceptual hierarchy may be a 
basic individual difference factor allied to 
the previously suggested factor of cortical 
conductivity. 
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HE existing experimental studies of 
small task-oriented groups have gener- 
ally employed noise-free communica- 
tion, in the sense of information theory (1, 
2, 5). One exception is the work of Heise 
and Miller (4) in which measured amounts 
of «oustic noise were introduced into the 
telephone network connecting the members 
of a small group. The experiments reported 
here investigate the effects of semantic or 
coding noise on the performance of small 
task-oriented groups. In this case, the trans- 
mission of information along the transmis- 
sion channel was noise free, but the coding 
and decoding processes were ambiguous. 
The ambiguity arose from the necessity for 
the subjects (Ss) to write and to interpret 
descriptions of colors that are not easy to 
describe. The term coding noise is used to 
refer to this ambiguity, as explained below in 
detail. For a more detailed discussion of 
semantic noise in relation to the general 
notions of information theory and for an 
analysis of parts of the experiment not dis- 
cussed here, the reader is referred to Christie, 
Luce, and Macy (3). 


METHOD 


Apparatus 


A round table partitioned into five S compart. 
ments, similar to that described by Leavitt (5), was 
used. From each compartment to every other one 
were slots sufficiently large to receive the 8 by 14- 
inch message cards used by the Ss. Each S was 
identified throughout the experiment by the color 


1 This work was supported in part by the Army Signal 
Corps, the Air Force Air Materiel Command, the Navy 
Department (Office of Naval Research), and the RAND 
Corporation. 

2 The experimental design and the results reported in 
Part I were carried out by A. Bavelas and S. L. Smith 
to investigate the adaptability of task-oriented groups 
to sudden changes in environmental conditions (Smith, 
S. L. Communication pattern and the adaptability of 
task-oriented groups: an experimental study. Mimeo- 
graphed paper). The experiments reported in Part Il 
and the analysis from the information theory point of 
view reported in this paper were carried out by the 
authors. The assistance of Patricia Thorlakson and 
Deborah Senft in the performance of the experiments 
and the calculations is gratefully acknowledged. 
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of the cards on which he wrote his messages. The 
communication network to be studied was imposed 
by physically blocking the slots not to be used. 
The table differed from Leavitt's in that the answer 
signal switches were removed and for them were 
substituted rubber tubes running from each S's 
compartment to E’s station. 


Procedure 


The Ss were told prior to entering the experi- 
mental room that at the start of each trial they 
would open a box containing five colored marbles; 
that only one color of marble would be in everyone’s 
box; and that their task was to determine this color 
by written communication on cards sent through 
the allowed channels. When an S knew the answer, 
he was instructed that he was to drop the corre- 
sponding marble down the tube in his compart- 
ment. If he wished to change his answer before the 
end of a trial, he could drop a second marble as a 
correction but the trial would end when each of the 
five Ss had dropped at least one marble. 

The Ss were then taken to the experimental room, 
seated at the table, and after a brief check to insure 
familiarity with the apparatus, the trials started. 
No talking was permitted after the trials began. 
The groups were run for 30 successive trials—the 
marbles used on the first 15 trials were drawn from 
a set of six different plain, solid colors, easy to dis- 
tinguish and to describe. At the sixteenth trial and 
thereafter, the marbles used were from a set of 
six cloudy, mottled, indistinct colors. They were 
still easy to distinguish if they could be directly 
compared, but it was difficult to describe each one 
clearly and unambiguously. 

The experimental program was divided into two 
parts, with a time lapse of about nine months be- 
tween parts. In Part I, four groups of five Ss, 
volunteer M.1.T. undergraduates, were run on each 
of three networks—star, chain, and circle. In 
Part II, four groups of five Ss, enlisted military 
personnel from Fort Devens and the First Naval 
District Receiving Station, were run on each of 
three networks—circle, pinwheel, and star. (See 
Fig. 1 for diagrams of the networks.) Each S 
participated in only one experimental run. The 
experimental procedures in Parts I and II were as 
nearly identical as it was possible to make them, 
with the exception of the star groups of Part II. 
This will be discussed below. 


Data Record 


The data obtained consisted of a record of the 
marbles dropped by each man, the time to complete 
each trial, and the messages sent, sorted as to sender 
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by color and as to receiver by position at the table 
to which they were sent. 

Data on time for each trial and number of mes- 
sages used showed the same relative differences 
between networks as previously reported for such 
experiments by Leavitt (5). 


a trial with a wrong marble as his final answer, this 
was counted as one error. 

Since only four groups were run in each network, 
and considerable variation in the error count was 
observed among groups run on the same network, 
it is important to know the confidence intervals for 
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An examination of the raw data suggested that 
during the last 16 trials the groups had more difhi- 
culty obtaining the correct answer when certain 
colors were held in common than when other colors 
were held in common. The raw error data were 
therefore corrected so that all colors had the same 
relative error frequency, and these corrected errors 
are plotted in Figs. 2 and 3. Every time an S ended 


these means. Figure 4 presents the .05 confidence 
limits, calculated from Student’s ¢ distribution. The 
rectangles in Fig. 4 represent the range within 
which the population mean may be expected to be 
in 95 per cent of the cases, so that those networks 
whose rectangles do not overlap for a given trial 
block are significantly different at better than the 
05 level with regard to error count. All the groups 
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had less than 10 per cent errors on all the first 
15 trials, with no observable differences between 
networks. 

Figs. 2, 3, and 4 show that though there are no 
significant differences in error count among net- 
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works in the first 15 trials, the introduction of the 
more difficult marbles at trial 16 greatly increased 
the errors made by all networks. Subsequently, 
certain networks learned to reduce their errors to 
the previous low value, while others did not. We 
will examine the mechanism of these effects in some 
detail. 
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REsULTs 


Measurement of Coding Noise 


It would be most appropriate at this point 
to measure the coding noise in this experi- 
ment in terms of the conditional entropies of 
information theory (6). However, to apply 
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information theory measures to the coding 
noise occurring in this experiment requires 
knowledge of several facts which are unavail- 
able. We are unable to specify the set of 
symbols an S would use to describe a given 
color marble, and, more important, we have 
no way of observing the transformations from 
the given set of marbles to the messages 
describing them, nor the corresponding men- 
tal transformations on the part of the receiver 
from the symbols of the received messages to 
the possible set of six marbles. Consequently, 
although we may discuss the noise in this 
experiment in terms of the concepts of infor- 
mation theory in a qualitative manner, we 
are unable to arrive at the usual quantitative 
measures. Nevertheless, a numerical measure 
is needed, and it may be achieved in an 
approximate manner by considering more 
closely the characteristics of the noise occur- 
ring in the experiment. 

Since noise is fundamentally a question of 
uncertainty, any single valued measure of the 
amount of uncertainty in an experiment can 
be expected to be monotonically related to the 
noise. In this experiment, the uncertainty 
arose largely from different Ss’ applying the 
same name to different marbles, with the 
result that comparing the marble color names 
used by each § to describe the marbles he had 
at the trial led to several possible answers or, 
in some cases, to a single incorrect answer. 
Specifically, during the first 15 trials the 
groups generally learned to refer to each 
marble by a single color name, such as “red,” 
“black,” etc. After the sixteenth trial, even 
though the marbles used were mottled and 
streaked, often with more than one color, or 
with shades of one color, this behavior per- 
sisted. The Ss usually attempted to use one- 
word color names, such as “amber,” “aqua,” 
or in some cases compound words such as 
“light-green” or “blue-green,” to describe the 
marbles. These considerations led to the 
following procedure which was used to cal- 
culate this uncertainty (referred to as the 
“ambiguity,” or marbles per name, and 
denoted by A). For each trial, the message 
cards sent by any S were examined, and in 
all cases in which a definite assignment of 
names to marbles could be made, on the basis 
of E’s knowledge of the marbles in each 
man’s box, this information was tabulated. 
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From these results for all five Ss for that 
trial, lists of names which had been used to 
describe each marble were compiled with the 
frequency of occurrence of each, and the 
weighted average of the number of marbles 
referred to by a name was calculated. This 
procedure was followed for all the groups 
run, for trials 16 to 30. These values were 
corrected as follows: If a given name was 
used to describe two different marbles on 
trials /—1 and i+-1, but specific evidence for 
this confusion could not be found during 
trial 7, it was assumed to be present on the 
strength of its occurrence before and after 
trial . From these corrected values of A, an 
average value was computed for each net- 
work during each block of three trials. These 
results are presented in Fig. 5. 
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An examination of this graph shows that 
the values of A are roughly what would be 
expected if it is considered as a measure of 
noise, and if the errors made in the experi- 
ments are considered due to the noise. 

It is possible to relate A to the semantic 
noise level calculated on the basis of source 
and receiver entropies if a few very question- 
able assumptions are made. If the source in 
all cases uses a code of six symbols to refer to 
the six marbles, and each of these six symbols 
occurs equiprobably, then the entropy of the 
source is 

H(x)=—=p(#)logsp(4) =2.59 bits per symbol. 


Since the observed average value for A lies 
between 1.0 and 2.0, let us assume that all the 
ambiguity for each received semantic symbol 
lies in a choice between two possible referents. 
If a symbol ¢ is received, and A is given, the 
probability that the referent @ will be chosen is 


P.(a)= 1/2 (3—A), 
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which is a linear function such that when 
A=1.0, P,(e2)=10 and when A=20, 
P,{a)=1,/2. If B is the other possible refer- 
ent, then 


P.(8)=1—P,(@). 
The average conditional entropy of the re- 
ceiver, when the source message is known, 
is defined as 
H.(y)=—2 P(i,j) logs Psi) 
= —2 P(#) = Pai) logs Ps) 


where P,(j) is the probability of picking 
marble j when symbol i is sent. We have 
assumed 

P(i)=1/6 

P.(#) =1/2(3—A) 

P.j,) =1—P, (i) =1/2(A—1) 


Pi(y)=o for pA1, p*J; 
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Using these values in the expression above, 
we get 
H.(y) =1—1/2 [(3—A) logs (3—A) 
-+(A—1) log, (A—1)]. 

H,(y) is plotted as a function of A from 1.0 
to 2.0 in Fig. 6. The relationship between 
these two measures is not linear, and would 
probably be even less linear if calculated on 
the basis of a knowledge of the actual num- 
ber of referents among which each choice 
was made, 

The calculation given above, of course, does 
not constitute a measured value of H,(y)— 
the values of A are measured, but H,(y) was 
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calculated from A only after making several 
assumptions about the coding processes which 
cannot be verified from the data. Future 
experiments will be designed to make direct 
measurement of H(x), H,(y), and H(y) 
possible. 


Errors as a Function of Coding Noise 


It is possible by a few calculations based on 
some simplifying assumptions to confirm the 
hypothesis that the errors in this experiment 
are directly related to the noise level as meas- 
ured by A. Consider an S who has received 
sufficient messages to reach a decision on an 
answer. Uncertainty in the coding process 
renders this decision ambiguous. This am- 
biquity will be idealized by assuming that the 
final choice is between two marbles, and that 
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the probability of picking the correct one is 
P=1/2(3—A), as above. This answer must 
then be sent to the other Ss, and we make the 
assumption that any one of these others has 
a probability P of picking the correct marble 
when sent a description of it. The chance 
of a group member’s dropping the correct 
marble is then P?, except for the S who made 
the original choice and sent out the answer, 
who has a probability P of dropping the 
right marble. The average predicted per- 
centage of error is then 
B= (a(t) +(1—P)] 
‘ =10[13A—2A*—11]. 

The values of the predicted error are plotted 
in Fig. 7, as the heavy line, and the observed 
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percentages of error for each trial block are 
plotted as points, against the measured ambi- 
guity for that trial block. These values fall 
along the predicted curve about as closely as 
we could ask, considering the variability of 
the data and the fact that the predicted line 
is not a fitted curve. The agreement of the 
observed points with this predicted line gives 
confirmation of the hypothesis that the errors 
are the result of semantic noise in the coding 
process. 


Redundancy as a Mechanism for Reducing 
Errors 


Since certain networks manage to achieve a 
reduction in the ambiquity, and hence in 
their error level, one is led to inquire about 
the mechanism of this effect. This problem 
may also be approached by an application of 
the concepts of information theory, extended 
to fit this case. 

In the conventional case of signals trans- 
mitted along a channel, accurate transmission 
in the presence of noise is achieved at the 
expense of transmission rate by the introduc- 
tion of redundancy. Since the noise here is 
semantic noise, we shall have to look for 


semantic redundancy, i.e., duplications in the 


coding scheme. In our case, these duplica- 
tions, if they exist, will take the form of 
synonyms, or alternate descriptions of a given 
marble. We shail show that these duplica- 
tions do exist and that they are used to over- 
come the noise. 

Since the noise present in this experiment 
is semantic noise, and is measured by ambi- 
guity A, the effect of the use of redundancy 
to overcome the noise and insure accurate 
transmission of the message will be to reduce 
or eliminate the apparent ambiguity or uncer- 
tainty present, and this will be reflected in a 
decrease in the measured value of A. In a 
sense, this case is not an exact parallel to the 
usual case of channel noise, since with chan- 
nel noise the introduction of redundancy in 
the coding does not remove the noise, but 
merely removes the errors caused by the 
noise. Hence, in the channel-noise case, the 
redundancy must be maintained at a high 
level in order to insure accuracy. This is not 
the case with semantic or coding noise, for 
once the uncertainty in the coding operations 
has been eliminated, the redundancy may 
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then be reduced without impairing the accu- 
racy of the transmissions. However, it may 
also be thought of as having the constant 
character of channel noise by considering the 
effect of memory. Once the redundant cod- 
ing has been used, and the errors reduced 
thereby, we may assume that the receiver 
remembers the synonyms used for a given 
symbol in the redundant code, and that in 
future messages these synonyms or alternate 
codes are understood even though not physi- 
cally present. If the effect of this understood 
or remembered redundancy is assumed, we 
may describe the system as one with constant 
noise but with the effect of the noise over- 
come by the redundant coding, just as in the 
channel-noise case. In this description the 
redundancy is in two parts and that part 
attributable to memory does not appear in 
the transmitted message. Therefore, the total 
redundancy can remain high while the exter- 
nal redundancy drops. A decision on whether 
this is in fact the case will have to be the sub- 
ject of a separate experiment, because we have 
data only on the external redundancy. 

To detect semantic redundancy, we use a 
method analogous to that previously used to 
calculate ambiguity. In any one group, at 
any one trial, six names are sufficient to 
identify the six marbles. By tabulating from 
the message cards the names used by the 
group to describe a given marble, we obtained 
a record of synonyms or aiternate codings 
used in each trial by each group. This tabu- 
lation was corrected for the ambiguity of 
some of the names used, on the basis that a 
synonym which was also applied to two other 
marbles should not be counted as a separate 
synonym for each, so the tabulation was 
weighted according to the ambiguity of each 
term. The table was also corrected for miss- 
ing data—i.e., for a synonym which was used 
before and after a given trial, but evidence 
for the use of which could not be found with 
certainty during the trial. From these tabu- 
lations the average number of names used by 
each group during each trial was calculated, 
and from these figures the average number 
of extra names—that is, the number of names 
used beyond the necessary six—was calculated. 
These values were then averaged over all the 
groups run on a given network, and over 
blocks of three trials apiece, as previously. 
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The average number of extra names used is 
called the redundancy R, and is tabulated in 
Fig. 8 for the different networks, by blocks of 
three trials. Figure 8 supports the hypothesis 
that redundancy is used to overcome the 
errors due to semantic noise. Comparing 
Fig. 8 with Figs. 2 and 3, we see that those 
networks which reduced their error count 
show a rise in the redundancy subsequent to 
trial 16, and the reduction in errors always 
comes after this rise. 

This dependence may be emphasized by a 
simple plot. Define two parameters, a and , 
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for each network at each trial block, as 
follows: 
If this or a previous trial block had R>3.6, let 
a=I. 
If all previous trial blocks had R<3.3, let a=o. 
If A=1.4 for this trial block, let 8=1. 
If A>1.4 for this trial block, let B=o. 


Define »=a+ 8. Then, if a group has re- 
duced its ambiguity by increasing R, » should 
be 2. If the group has neither reduced A nor 
increased R, » should be 0. An intermediate 
value (u==1) will show contradictory be- 
havior—a drop in A without a previous in- 
crease in R, or a rise in R which does not 
reduce A. The values of » are plotted in 
Fig. 9 for each network and each trial block. 
The lack of values of »=1 on this plot, and 
the points at which the values of » jump to 2 
indicate clearly that ambiguity is reduced in 
these groups by increasing the redundancy. 

By the introduction of a measurement of 
redundancy, appropriately defined, we have 
thus been able to demonstrate the mechanism 
used by these groups to reduce their errors. 


4°7 
The Effect of the Communication Network 


It has been implicit in the discussion that 
the amount of redundancy, and hence the 
error reduction, is a function of the network. 
For example, the circle successfully achieved 
error reduction, whereas the chain and the 
star did not. Several conjectures arose from 
the results of Part I, and Part II was carried 
out as a preliminary attempt to verify these 
conjectures, 

With regard to error reduction, two aspects 
of the communication network seem impor- 
tant: (a) that there are sufficient intercon- 
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nections for each S to realize that the group 
makes errors, and (4) that there are sufficient 
interconnections (possibly different from 
those of a) for the Ss to be able to correct the 
errors, once they are aware of them. The 
type of connections necessary for (@) are 
those that will allow, with fairly high fre- 
quency, an S to receive what purports to be 
the same information via two or more routes. 
If there is noise, then it is unlikely that a piece 
of information will travel two different routes 
to a given person and arrive there as the same 
symbol. Thus, in this class of network, one 
or more Ss are very liable to receive two dif- 
ferent symbols which purport to refer to the 
same marble, and this will certainly suggest 
to him that an error is being made. He may 
not be able to do anything about it during 
that trial, but in succeeding trials he can 
attempt to find ways to avoid further errors. 
Observe that the chain and the star are not 
in this class, since it is comparatively difficult 
for Ss in these networks to know that errors 
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are being made. On the other hand, the 
circle is in this class. 

With regard to the second condition, it is 
in principle sufficient that each person be con- 
nected in the network to each other person; 
however, it is subjectively obviously that error 
correction between a and b is difficult if every 
message from a to b must pass through a 
third person c. This causes difficulty in ask- 
ing questions of the sort, “What do you mean 
by aqua?”, which are vital to the creation of 
redundancy. Thus we might suppose that 
symmetric communication channels are nec- 
essary to error reduction, assuming the exist- 
ence of errors is known. 


in Part I were M.LT. students and in Part II 
military personnel. 

The experimental results have been pre- 
sented in Figs. 3 and 4. First, let us look at 
the control group. The behavior is quali- 
tatively the same as the Part I circles, simply 
displaced to the right. Presumably this re- 
sults from differences between the two classes 
of Ss in intelligence or motivation or both. 
We see that the pinwheel groups begin with 
a very large error count and reduce it to a 
level indistinguishable from the star and 
chain groups. This certainly suggests error 
knowledge, as expected, and some error cor- 
rection through the three-step feedback loops, 


TABLE 1 


Quatrrative SumMaryY oF Network Factors anp Error Repuction 








Error 


NETWORK . 
FEeEepBAcK 
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Error 
PERFORMANCE 


SYMMETRIC 
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Circle Yes 
Star No 
Chain Slight 


Pinwheel Yes 


Star with Feedback Yes 


Learns fast. 

All Good error reduction. 
No learning. 

All No error reduction. 
No learning. 

All No error reduction. 
Some initial learning. 

None Poor error reduction. 

Slow learning. 

All Fair error reduction. 





So, we consider two properties, the possi- 
bility of error feedback and symmetric chan- 
nels. The circle has both, and the star only 
the latter. This suggested that we run a case 
having only the former, and pinwheel (P) 
was elected for this purpose. It has no sym- 
metric channels, and, clearly, it has as much 
possibility of error feedback as the circle. 
Since we were not sure that these two factors 
take everything into account, we elected to 
run more star cases, but, in contrast to Part I, 
to give the Ss the following information at 
the end of each trial: the number of errors 
made, and the number of different marbles 
dropped in error. These are the SF (star 
with feedback) groups of Part II. It is clear 
that this is at least as much information as 
the Ss in circle groups would have, so that 
any difference between the circle and SF 
groups favoring the former is conservative. 
Finally, we ran the circle groups (C’) again 
in order to have a control group, since the Ss 


but by no means the degree of error correc- 
tion achieved in the circle groups. Finally 
the SF groups do begin error correction in a 
fashion not unlike the circle, but markedly 
displaced to the right. As we pointed cut, 
this is a conservative difference, so we cannot 
claim the performance of the SF groups is 
the same as that of the circle. 

It must be concluded that though error 
feedback and symmetric channels are neces- 
sary to good error reduction, there is at least 
one other factor of importance. Observe that 
in the star the entire process of noise reduc- 
tion must be located at the central position. 
The other Ss contribute to this process, but 
only in a passive way, ¢.g., answering ques- 
tions from the center man. In the case of 
both the circle and pinwheel it is possible for 
each S§ to participate actively in the noise 
reduction process, and that process may be 
carried out in comparatively small steps and 
either the entire group establish a common 
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code, or each pair or trio of persons arrive 
at its own private code. If this conjecture 
is valid, we are simply observing a time delay 
due to job complexity at the center position 
of the star, with the same two basic mecha- 
nisms operating as we pointed out earlier. 

We may summarize our knowledge as 
Table 1. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
though we feel these factors to be important 
they are not stated with the precision we 
would like nor are they established with the 
definiteness we would like. It must be kept 
in mind that these experiments did not em- 
ploy enough groups in each category to be 
conclusive. In addition, since the original 
experimental design was for quite another 
purpose, estimates and approximations were 
necessary in the analysis. As this seems an 
important area, we propose to redesign the 
experiment and carry out a more complete 
analysis in the near future. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An experiment involving task-oriented 


groups of five Ss, requiring for problem solu- 
tion the use of descriptions of similarly col- 


ored marbles, was analyzed in terms of the 
concepts of information theory. The errors 
made by the group were shown to be well 
predicted by a measure of the semantic noise 
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in the coding-decoding process, and the use 
of redundant coding to reduce the number 
of errors was demonstrated. Differences in 
behavior of groups using different communi- 
cation networks was examined, and several 
properties of the communication network 
which play important roles in determining 
this behavior were discussed. The applica- 
tion of information theory to this type of 
group experiment, and its extension to the 
problem of communication which is semanti- 
cally noisy, was shown to be a valid and use- 
ful method for analyzing such experiments. 
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A PSYCHOGALVANOMETRIC TEST FOR NEUROTICISM 


VINCENT V. HERR (S.J.) AND FRANK J. KOBLER 
Loyola University, Chicago 


ANY attempts have been made to show 
M that neurotics and psychotics differ 

from normals in their autonomic 
activity measured by the psychogalvanome- 
ter (9, 14). The hypothesis to be tested’ in 
the present experiment was: neurotic disturb- 
ance will show itself in a difference between 
neurotics and normals in their response on 
the psychogalvanometer to emotionally toned 
stimuli. The psychogalvanometer has long 
Leen considered an indicator of autonomic 
activity, and if a neurosis is largely a complex 
emotional disturbance it might be expected 
to be associated with autonomic activity. 
This activity would be called into play when 
a person is asked to respond by giving an 
associate to emotionally toned words. 

One of the primary purposes of the investi- 
gation was to compare the responses as meas- 
ured on the psychogalvanometer as well as 
to interpret the associates given on the free 
association test. Since the literature presents 
such a variety of ways of evaluating the 
measured results, it is necessary to review 


and to experiment with them in order to- 


choose the most valid measure (5, 6, 11). 
After describing the procedure to be used, a 
study of the psychogalvanic skin reflexes 
(PGSR) will be made and suggestions will 
be offered regarding the further use of the 
test. 


METHOD AND ProcepuRE 
Apparatus 


Two galvanometers were used, one for the nor- 
mals and one for the psychoneurotics. This was 
necessary since the two groups could not be secured 
on the same campus. Both instruments were of 
identical construction with the same constants. 
They were of the moving-coil type with photo- 
graphic registration. The bridge circuits employed 
were of the “closed” type. This means that the 
amount of current passing through all the sub- 
jects (Ss), when balanced, was constant, regardless 
of the amount of their basic resistances. This cir- 
cuit has the advantage of controlling the most 
important factor in PGSR, namely the amperage 
through the S. Both Lacey and Haggard recom- 
mend this circuit, the former specifying the amount 
of current to be used as “mild” or from 20 to 100 
microamperes. Haggard in his own work used a 
much milder current. In the present experiment a 


constant current of 160 microamperes was vsed. 
Changes in current indicative of the response were 
computed from records on which were written the 
ohms resistance before the stimulus and the ohms 
resistance at the maximum drop. From these meas- 
ures it was possible to compute change in ohms 
resistance, change in conductance, and to refer both 
of these to the basic resistance vaiues. The verbal 
responses as well as the reaction times were also 
recorded. 


Subjects 


The individuals who comprised the group of 20 
neurotics were so diagnosed by a staff of psychia- 
trists } in preparation for CO, therapy. In addition, 
all 20 patients took a battery of psychological tests 
including the Wechsler-Bellevue, the Rorschach, the 
TAT, the MMPI, the Bender-Gestalt, a level-of- 
aspiration test using a pursuit rotor, as well as the 
PGSR. Their average age was 34.5 years. The 
average IQ for the group was 118.48 with an SD 
of 10.33. Mean verbal and performance IQ’s were 
not significantly different. The averages and the 
standard deviations, respectively, for the separate 
scales of the MMPI were: Hs, 60.04, 16.01; D, 80.30, 
15.90; Hy, 72.43, 11.43; Pd, 69.87, 12.96; Pa, 61.22, 
12.13; Pt, 74.30, 15.90; Sc, 72.26, 19.13; Ma, 54.17, 
10.09. The validity scales had means and standard 
deviations as follows: ?, 50.22, 1.03; L, 52.04, 4.34; 
F, 62.13, 10.72; K, 47.57, 7.09. The normal popu- 
lation was a randomly selected group of college 
students whose mean age was 20.8, and whose 
median percentile rank on the ACE was 84. The 
normal group was tested on PGSR from two to 
four P.M. in a quiet room with temperatures vary- 
ing from 68 to 72 degrees F. The patients were 
tested from twelve to two P.M. in a quiet room kept 
at room temperature, since Weisgerber (15) has 
shown that temperature affects the PGSR. 


The Stimulus List 


Each group was given the same list of words in 
the same order. They were required to respond in 
the usual manner of free association. The list was 
one especially prepared for the purpose of testing 
the strength of emotional responses. After each 
“emotional” word there was inserted a neutral 
word. Before the actual measured session three 
buffer words were used in order to test the con- 
stancy of the basic resistance following the 7- to 10- 
minute adaptation period. The time required for 
the actual testing, with the 3 buffer words, the 16 
emotional, and the 16 neutral words averaged 35 
minutes. The emotional words in order of pres- 
entation were: sick, high, love, afraid, sin, closed, 


1 Acknowledgement is made to Drs. J. Madden, J. 
Reidy, and J. Chapin, Stritch School of Medicine, Loyola 
University, Chicago, who supplied patients for the tests. 
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hospital, ashamed, sex, open, pain, God, sweetheart, 
trouble, church, and breast. 


REsuULTS 


Computation of the Scores 


Haggard and others (3, 4) have shown that 
the resistance change taken absolutely has 
certain limits as a measure of PGSR. In his 
own research using constant current he pro- 
poses (4, 5) a logarithmic transformation. 
In reviewing Jones’ findings (6, 7) he sug- 
gests conductance change and log-conduct- 
ance change. Lacey and Siegel (11), also 
using constant current, found that conduct- 
ance change and log-conductive change scores 
satisfied their criteria. Their two criteria for 
acceptability were that the scores be “inde- 
pendent” of the basics and that they be nor- 
mally distributed. They also found that the 
Haggard transformation on their data lacked 
normalcy. Paintal (14), using variable cur- 
rent, proposes a fourth measure, namely the 
rano of each ohms<drop to the maximum 
drop for a given S. He does not state his 
criteria but he compares his “ratio” scores to 
the log-conductance scores and finds that they 
give the same results. He argues that his 
“ratio” scores would theoretically be pre- 
ferred to any transformation score in which 
the individuality of the person responding 
would be lost. 

Considerable preliminary experimentation 
led, in this experiment, to the adoption of the 
Haggard transformation which was then 
applied to the 320 responses given by the 
neurotics and to the 320 responses given by 
the normals. The same constants were found 
for both groups. This finding seems striking 
in view of the fact that two separate instru- 
ments were used in two different settings.” 

e X value .036, the slope of the regression 
line, is much steeper than Haggard’s (4, 5), 
but this can be attributed to the fact that a 
stronger current was used in the present ex- 
periment. When the transformed scores for 
both groups were analyzed for validity 
according to Haggard’s criteria the following 
results were obtained: (a) There was inde- 
pendence of mean ohms drop and basics. 
This would be expected by the very nature 

2A graduate assistant, Mr. Lee Osborn, made the 


records for the normals under the supervision of the 
senior author. 
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of the transformation (11). (6) There was 
normalcy of distribution for the normal 
group but positive skewness for the neurotics. 
(c) There was independence of means and 
variances for both groups of Ss. (d@) An 
application of Bartlett's chi test showed that 
there was no adequate basis for rejecting 
homogeneity of variance for the normals or 
for the neurotics, but that for the two groups 
combined it could be rejected with a very 
high degree of confidence (13). Thus the 
normal group satisfies the requirements of 
both Lacey and Haggard, and the neurotic 
group iacks only normalcy of distribution. 
The skewed distribution is attributable to the 
large number of zero scores and to the blocks 
among the neurotics. The normals gave 
only 9, or 3 per cent, zero responses, whereas 
the neurotics gave 49, or 14 per cent, zero 
responses. 

When the conductance changes, that is, 
the reciprocals of resistance before the re- 
sponse minus the reciprocals of resistance 
after the drop, were computed for the normal 
group, they showed the same type of distri- 
bution with regard to their respective basics 
as did those of Haggard in his own experi- 
ment (4, 6). They were not normally dis- 
tributed, nor were they independent of the 
basics. This fact was verified for Haggard’s 
own data as well as for the data in the Jones 
study which he reanalyzed. The log-con- 
ductance scores, however, were both normal 
and independent of basics. 

When the ratio of each response to the 
maximum for each S was computed, that is, 
the Paintal score, and the 320 scores plotted 
against their respective basics for, the nor- 
mals, there was independence of basics but 
not normalcy. Albrecht (1) verified this find- 
ing in an independent study. Thus either 
the Haggard transformation or the log-con- 
ductance scores may be used in handling 
these data. In view of these findings it 
seemed advisable to make a further analysis 
of the results in terms of the raw scores as 
well as the Haggard transformed scores, here- 
after called “C” or converted scores. 


Analysis of the Data 


There was noted above a lack of homo- 
geneity of variance for the two groups com- 
bined. This emphasizes the need for partial- 
ing out that portion of the variance attribut- 
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able to the differences between groups in the 
subsequent determination of stimulus differ- 
ences between them. Furthermore, some 
slight heterogeneity of variance seems inevi- 
table in response samples of this type and 
has been held to have little effect on the F 
values (2, 13). 

It is useful to do an analysis of variance 
separately for each of the two groups of nor- 
mal and neurotic Ss. Here the comparison 
is not between the two groups on any one 
word or for a series of words, but - rather 
between words for either group considered 
alone. In this way one can determine the 
relative stimulus value of these words for the 
normal and the neurotic individuals. 

The F ratios for both the normal and the 
neurotic groups considered separately are all 
significantly high. Furthermore, the con- 
verted scores show much higher F ratios than 
do the raw scores. This suggests the impor- 
tance of the need for satisfying the assump- 
tions underlying the use of the analysis of 
variance. The F ratio for the raw scores for 
the normals is 13.04* with an SED of 3.25. 
With 304 degrees of freedom we have a ¢ of 
1.97 and 2.59. To be significant at the 5 and 


the 1 per cent levels, respectively, the differ- 
ences between words must exceed 6.40 and 


8.42. At the 1 per cent level there are 24 
significant differences between words ranging 
from the mean of 20.55 for love to 3.20 for 
open. On the other hand, the F ratio for the 
converted scores * on the normals, for which 
the assumptions underlying the use of the 
analysis of variance have been substantially 
satisfied, is 486.99 with an SED of 13.3. The 
t levels are as before, with the same number 
of degrees of freedom. Significance at the 5 
and the 1 per cent levels must exceed 26.20 
and 34.45, respectively. At the 1 per cent 
level 94 significant differences are found. It 
seems quite obvious that there are marked 
differences in the responsiveness to the differ- 
ent words in the continuous list for the nor- 
mal group. 

The F ratio for the raw scores for the neu- 
rotics is 6.70 with an SED of 5.04. The degrees 
of freedom are 304. Significance at the 5 and 


8 Raw scor.s22.74=-ohms resistance change. 
log ohms-+-1.29 


X1o* units. 
basics 


* Converted scores are in 
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the 1 per cent levels requires a difference 
between words of 9.93 and 13.05, respectively. 
At the 1 per cent level we find 23 word com- 
binations that differ significantly. The F 
ratio for the converted scores on the neurotics 
is 23.84 with an SED of 58.67. Significance 
at the 5 and the 1 per cent levels must exceed 
115.58 and 151.96 points respectively. At the 
1 per cent level there are 22 significant inter- 
word differences. 

Having evaluated the two groups separately 
through the use of the F ratio to ascertain the 
extent of the differences between words, there 
remains the possibility of an analysis of the 
combined groups. This makes it possible to 
contrast the separate words for the two 
groups to determine if there are any signifi- 
cant differences between the normals and the 
neurotics in PGSR. In doing this there is a 
departure from one of the assumptions under- 
lying the use of analysis of variance, that of 
homogeneity. However, for practical pur- 
poses it seems reasonable to assume that some 
heterogeneity will not seriously invalidate the 
F test, especially in view of the fact that the 
N is the same in the two sample experi- 
ments (2). In this event we obtain an F of 
3.90 for the raw scores and an F of 40.50 for 
the “C” scores. In computing the size of the 
mean differences for the separate words for 
the two sample groups that is required to 
attain significance at the 5 and the 1 per cent 
levels of confidence, and using the f test, one 
obtains 6.37 and 8.39 for the raw scores and 
61.19 and 80.55 for the “C” scores, respec- 
tively. Applying these limits to the actual 
mean differences between the words for the 
normals and abnormals only the word “God” 
shows a significant difference beyond the 5 
per cent level and approaching the 1 per cent 
level for the raw scores. For the “C” scores 
the words “pain” and “church” differ at the 
5 per cent level, and the words “closed” and 
“God” at the 1 per cent level. In all these 
instances, except for the word “church” the 
neurotics have the greater mean deflections. 

In comparing these results on the F test 
for the converted scores with the test using 
the standard error of the difference between 
means, the former, as noted, shows four 
words differing significantly, the latter test of 
significance shows none (8). (See Table 1.) 
However, when in the F test an elimination 
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of the group variance is attempted, and the 
t scores are calculated for the word variance, 
the results are altered considerably. Now for 
the “C” scores none of the mean differences 
for any of the words between the numals 
and the neurotics is significantly different, 
even at the 5 per cent level. This can readily 
be seen from an examination of the size of 
the differences that are now required. From 
the calculated ¢ test based on the F ratios of 
3.67 and 18.4, the mean differences for the 
raw scores must be 10.89 and 14.69 for the 
5 and the 1 per cent levels, respectively. For 
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differences, but the differences that do occur 
vary back and forth randomly for the two 
groups, the normal and the neurotic individ- 
uals. The variance differences, on the other 
hand, show a definite trend in increased 
variability, favoring the neurotics, and rising 
to significance in several instances. This sug- 
gests that these words, deliberately selected 
to differentiate the neurotic from the normal, 
do not do so for the single-word approach. 
What characterizes the neurotic is not a 
greater or lesser responsiveness on the aver- 
age, but rather a greater variability or 


TABLE 1 


A CoMPARISON OF THE SIGNIFICANT DirreRENCES IN THE Means * aNd STANDARD Deviations ror PGR 
RESPONSIVENESS IN Two Groups oF NorMAL AND Neurotic Susyects To A SELECTED 
List or EmMoTionALLy Tonep Worps 








NEvROTICS 
(N=20) 
MEAN 


NorMAL 
(N=20) 
MEAN SD 


Worpd 
SD 


Mean Diff. 





Sick 
High 
Love 
Afraid 
Sin 
Closed 
Hospital 
Ashamed 


151 
137 
178 
133 
158 
124 
132 


297 
301 
457 
318 
391 
298 
231 
284 
386 
154 
290 
369 
306 
254 
163 
368 


395 


338 
258 
468 
348 
386 
214 
240 
317 193 
403 173 
126 94 
218 137 
258 178 
Sweetheart 360 209 
Trouble 308 202 
Church 231 155 
Breast 394 198 


Mean 303 


218 


248 
264 
178 
185 
236 
171 
238 
212 


285 


300 


—4!I 
+43 
—it 
—30 
+5 
+84 
~® 
— 
—17 
+28 
+72 
+111 
—54 
—54 
—68 
—26 


Om comnmoocorwoooeosco 
-CrH OONN HK OR WeH eH He He 


02 





log ohms-+-1.290 
—_——— X 104, 


* Units are: , 
,aSics 


** ¢ of 2.71 significant at 1 per cent level; ¢ of 2.02 significant at 5 per cent level. 


the “C” scores the differences must reach 
190.60 and 256.60 to be significant at the 5 
and the 1 per cent levels. Actually, the 
largest difference in means between the two 
groups is III. 

The picture is considerably altered from 
the analysis of differences in means when one 
compares the differences in variance through 
the customary standard deviations. The out- 
standing fact here is that 14 of the total of 16 
words show a larger variance for the neurotic 
population. Of this total, three words are 
significantly greater at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence or better. In comparing the mean 
differences, not only are there no significant 


erraticity in responsiveness. It seems clear 
here how the significant differences in the 
word variance shown in Table 1 have affected 
the differences in the word means in the 
sense of showing greater or significant differ- 
ences where there should be none. Presum- 
ably the factors that cause some words to 
show greater mean deflections on the PGSR 
also cause some words to show a more 
variable deflection. It was hypothetically 
expected that the neurotics would on the 
average be more responsive than the normals. 
All that can be said, however, with any de- 
gree of ceriainty, is that the responsiveness of 
the neurotics on the separate words was more 
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variable, and under some statistical circum- 
stances significantly so when compared to the 
responsiveness of normals. This variation in 
responsiveness may be a function of the 
extent to which the anxiety in the individual 
has been structured into the personality. 
There are then no real differences in the cor- 
rected means for the two groups. They dif- 
fered initially because of the uncontrollable 
factor of anxiety which created real differ- 
ences in the over-all variability of PGSR quite 
apart from the effect of the words. The effect 
of this uncontrolled variable tended to mask 
the precision of the measures throughout the 
list. This created the spurious mean word 
differences between the groups. 

An analysis of the rank order of the words 
given to the two groups based on the mean 
size of the deflections shows several similari- 
ties and differences between the normal and 
the neurotic groups. Using rho, the converted 
scores show a correlation of .78 between the 
normals and the neurotics, significant well 
beyond the 1 per cent level. This means 
simply that the two groups are substantially 
similar with respect to the mean amount of 
PGSR deflection shown on the stimulus 
words. This is another way of showing that 
those words on which one would expect the 
two groups to differ significantly do not dif- 
ferentiate them as far as the analysis has been 
carried. 

Another factor in this analysis is of con- 
siderable interest. While the two groups are 
not distinguishable in between-words com- 
parison and while they do correlate highly 
on the word order, there is a discernible 
clustering of similar words at the higher end 
of the PGSR responsiveness. Here, despite 
the randomization of the word stimulation, 
the so-called sex word grouping shows the 
greatest responsiveness for both normals and 
neurotics. The words love, sex, and sweet- 
heart produce the greatest response in the 
normals. This order is substantially similar 
for the neurotics with the important excep- 
tion that the religious words sin and God are 
more clearly tied in with the sex words than 
is true for the normals. There are no other 
psychologically similar groupings of words 
that approximate each other in PGSR at any 
other level in the distribution of the ranks of 
the words for the two groups. 
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Ratio Analysis 

The fact noted above, that mean differences 
between groups for the separate responses 
shift randomly from one direction to the 
other, needs further study. The words high, 
closed, open, pain, and God (presented in the 
order 2, 6, 10, 11, 12) evoked larger responses 
from the neurotics. The words sick, sweet- 
heart, trouble, and church (presented in the 
order 1, 13, 14, 15) evoked larger responses 
from the normals. The differences between 
normals and neurotics, taking all the five 
words together or taking all the four words 
together, still do not prove significant. But 
one can hypothesize that the five words 
evoke more anxiety response in the neurotics 
than they do in normals, and that the four 
words inhibit such response in the neurotics 
but heighten it or some other kind of re- 
sponse in the normals. Then one can estab- 
lish the ratio of the total response of the five 
words to the total response of the four words, 
and expect that this ratio score is an index of 
neuroticism. This is entirely in line with the 
above suggestion that significant differences 
exist between normals and neurotics in re- 
gard to variance but not in regard to means, 
and seems to point to a general anxiety factor 
running throughout the test. At least four 
of the five words to which the neurotics 
responded more intensely suggest an anxiety 
or an obsessive-compulsive character. This 
ratio score is also in line with the findings of 
Paintal that ratios between extreme scores for 
a given individual are good indicators of emo- 
tional reactivity (14). 

To test this hypothesis the ratio scores 
described above were computed. This in- 
volved finding the average score made by 
each person in each group to the five words 
together, and to the four words together. A 
statistical analysis of the ratio scores for both 
gives the following results: The neurotics had 
a mean ratio score of 1.19 with an SE of .122. 
The mean for the normal subjects was 80 
with an SE of .088. The mean difference 
is .39 which gives a critical ratio of 2.60 which 
is clearly significant at the .o2 level of confi- 
dence. The data show further that 85 per 
cent of the normals are designated as normal 
by this ratio test, and 75 per cent of the 
neurotics are designated as neurotic by the 
same test. 
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It was thought that another ratio might be 
significant of the general pattern of anxiety 
hypothesized for the neurotic Ss. This is the 
ratio of all the emotionally toned responses 
to all the neutral responses using raw-ohms 
scores. It will be recalled that after each 
emotionally toned word a so-called neutral 
word was given. Averaging the responses to 
all emotionally toned words and all the re- 
sponses to the neutral words, and computing 
their ratios gave the following results: For 
neurotics the emotionally toned words evoked 
responses 2.88 times those of the neutral 
words. For normals the emotionally toned 
words gave responses 1.81 times those of the 
neutral words. Here, however, there was 
such a large variation of scores within the 
neurotic group that the difference between 
the ratios did not prove significant. 


Qualitative Analysis 


An analysis of certain qualitative factors 
gives as the only significant result the fact 
that the neurotics showed more blocks than 
did the normals. Taking a delay of four 
seconds as indicative of a real block, 18 of 
the neurotics had at least one block, whereas 
only 11 of the normals showed at least one. 
The average number for the normals was 
exactly one block; that for neurotics was 
3.25 blocks. The kind of verbal responses 
given by the normals and the neurotics did 
not show any typical differences. Slightly 
significant might be the fact that normals 
showed no repetitions of the stimulus word, 
whereas the neurotics showed three such 
repetitions. In addition, normals said that 
“nothing comes to mind” only five times in 
the whole series, but the neurotics responded 
with “nothing” 14 times. 


SUMMARY AND Discussion 


An attempt was made in this study to dif- 
ferentiate a group of 20 normal and 20 neu- 
rotic Ss through their psychogalvanometric re- 
sponses to a list of 16 emotionally toned words. 
Considerable preliminary work had to be 
accomplished to render the data amenable to 
statistical analysis in which the basic assump- 
tions underlying variance analysis would be 
reasonably satisfied. Only a few previously 
reported studies on PGSR had exercised suf- 
ficient care in this connection. 
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Several points emerge from this investiga- 
tion. The first has to do with the kind of 
unit used in measuring PGSR. The main 
findings of Lacey, Siegel, and Haggard are 
confirmed by this study in regard to a suit- 
able measure. No simple comparison of 
changes in skin resistfnce between persons 
and between stimulus situations gives an ade- 
quate picture of the emotionality changes 
accompanying the PGSR, although these 
scores may be used io predict general trends. 
More often than not, the simple resistance 
changes which disregard the basic resistance 
of the Ss at the time of the response give a 
faulty picture of the results. The reasons 
for this probably lie both in the nature of 
statistical treatments used and in the nature 
of the PGSR itself, which appears to need 
conversion in terms of some logarithmic 
transformation. 

Another point has to do with theoretical 
discussions of the nature of this response. 
Taking the PGSR to indicate a deviation 
from normal homeostatic cenditions existing 
within the organism, one immediately sees 
the necessity of taking the basic resistance of 
the person responding into consideration in 
studying each separate response. The use of 
the Haggard transformations takes the basic 
resistance into account; it also takes into 
account the logarithmic character of the dis- 
tribution; it satisfies the requirements for 
refined statistical procedures at least for intact 
groups. The log-conductance score has been 
shown to do the same. Neither measure is 
entirely adequate for heterogeneous groups. 

The Paintal ratio, i.e., ratio of each response 
to the maximum response of a given person, 
has, in our experience, not been adequate. 
This may be due to the fact that it does not 
take into account the basic resistance of the 
S at the time of the response. After scores 
have been transformed into a usable unit, the 
ratios among groups of scores do become 
useful units. The end result of all logarithmic 
transformations seems to be, as Haggard 
points out (6, p. 390), to produce values which 
are normally distributed and to equalize vari- 
ances. Our converted scores take the basic 
resistance into account; that is, they treat the 
response with reference to some part of the 
total organism, namely the electrodermal 
responsivity which is again related to total 
autonomic activity. Ratios among trans- 
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formed scores represent a more extensive 
reaction tendency within the individual and 
hence ought to give a more adequate picture 
of the total state of the person. 

Separate variance analysis for the normals 
and the neurotics showed many significant 
differences between means of the words. 
Within any one group there is, then, a wide 
difference in responsiveness to the different 
emotionally tinged words. However, in the 
combined analysis of variance using both 
groups only four words differentiated the 
neurotics from the normals at an acceptable 
level of confidence. Applying the customary 
t test to each of the separate words for the 
normals and the neurotics no significant dif- 
ferences were found. This is substantiated 
when the F test is applied with the elimina- 
tion of the group variance. Now as in the 
customary ¢ test, none of the words show any 
significant differences. 

While there were no significant mean dif- 
ferences, it is clear that there are significant 
differences in variance between the two 
groups. In addition the variance figures are 
consistently larger for the neurotic group, 
while the mean differences vary randomly. 
This led to the introduction of a ratio ‘y- 
pothesis differentiating the normal and the 
neurotic groups. Some words evoke greater 
responsiveness in the neurotics, other words 
a greater response in the normals. Almost all 
the words, however, show a greater variability 
for the neurotics. The ratio of the average of 
the five words evoking greater responsiveness 
on the part of the neurotics to the average of 
the four words <voking greater responsive- 
ness on the part of the normals differentiates 
85 per cent of the normals correctly and 75 
per cent of the abnormals successfuliy. The 
difference between the total ratio scores for 
the two groups is clearly significant. 

When suitable care is taken to satisfy rea- 
sonably the assumptions underlying the use 
of analysis of variance in PGSR data, it be- 
comes unlikely that one can differentiate 
normals from neurotics on the separate words 
of a word association test. However, it seems 
possible, in view of the direction of mean 
changes, and in view of the greater variability 
of the neurotics, to distinguish the normals 
from the neurotics by the ratio of their selec- 
tive over- and under-response to certain em- 
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pirically discovered differentiating words. 
Subsequent research should verify whether 
it is a specific set of words that characteristi- 
cally lead to such differentiation, or whether 
any set of emotionally toned words would 
provide a similar pattern and basis for dis- 
tinction. From the limited character of the 


word association test and from the relative 
complexity of normal and neurotic person- 
ality, it is probably in its general form that 
this index of neuroticism will discriminate 
usefully. 
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NONADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR RESULTING FROM A SERIES OF 
DEFEATS IN FIGHTING MICE* 
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UNCTIONAL neuroses and psychoses in 
f human beings are, according to clinical 

evidence, frequently associated with 
social factors and particularly with family 
relationships in early life. Attempts to pro- 
duce similar symptoms in lower animals have 
usually involved rather artificial techniques 
in which the social factor is somewhat ob- 
scured. The following experiments on the 
behavior of fighting mice represent an 
attempt to investigate the relationship be- 
tween nonadaptive behavior and __ social 
conditions. 

Likewise, considerable interest has been 
aroused during the recent war by the study 
and treatment of various neuroses occurring 
under combat conditions. Since the present 
experiments deal with fighting behavior, it is 
possible that they may have some relationship 
to the human conditions which have been 


sometimes labeled as “combat fatigue.” 
The theoretical approach to the problem 


has been described in earlier papers. The 
best criterion of functional disorder in the 
central nervous system is nonadaptive or non- 
adjustive behavior, and one basic and widely 
accepted explanation is that training may 
interfere with successful adjustment in one 
or more of many possible ways (6). Also, in 
any particular type of social behavior it may 
be assumed that there are special circum- 
stances which are particularly likely to give 
rise to nonadaptive behavior (9), and that 
these special circumstances may differ in dif- 
ferent species. In fighting mice the special 
situation which seems most likely to result 
in nonadaptive behavior is the fact that one 
of the major causes of fighting is injury by 
another mouse, and that, on the other hand, 
injury by another mouse may also cause the 
animal to run away. 

On these bases, a plan of research has been 
set up in which various amounts of training 


1 This study was supported by a research grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 


in fighting and defeat are combined in the 
same animal, which is then given training to 
fight by a standard method which has been 
found to be effective in untrained animals. 
Failure to learn is considered an index of 
maladjustment, as is the occurrence of be- 
havior patterns which do not appear in 
controls. 

In a preliminary paper (6), the effect of the 
immediate stimulation of defeat on untrained 
mice was described. A mouse which is 
attacked by a superior fighter first fights back 
and then runs away, showing a variety of 
unlearned, adjustive reactions, which are 
applied in turn as each one fails. The final 
result is usually some sort of partial adjust- 
ment. The paper confirms in a negative way 
the theory that training is necessary to pro- 
duce nonadjustive behavior. 

In a second paper (7) the effects of a small 
amount of training in defeat were studied. 
When trained to fight the lightly defeated 
mice first reacted as if they were being 
attacked, then went into a short indecisive 
period during which certain emotional reac- 
tions were apparent, and then began to fight 
back with a disappearance of the emotional 
reactions. Naive controls omitted the first 
two stages, and it was concluded that so- 
called “emotional reactions” could serve as 
adaptive responses which took over control 
when other responses were blocked by a bal- 
ance between two types of training, and that 
a secondary adjustive mechanism is thus 
brought into play. 

The experiments described in the present 
paper were designed to investigate the effects 
of more severe training in defeat. 


MarTeERIALS AND MeTHops 


The animals used were adult male mice of the 
Cs57BL/ro inbred strain. These animals are highly 
inbred and therefore show almost no genetic differ- 
ences between individuals. The strain almost never 
shows physical abnormalities and is hardy and 
vigorous. They varied in age from four to eight 
months. Half of the animals had been isoiated at 
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weaning and the other half were mated with litter 
mates at weaning and then isolated just before the 
experiments started. Previous experience had shown 
that mated and isolated animals give slightly differ- 
ent responses in certain situations. 

The animals were reared and cared for under 
conditions similar to those described in previous 
experiments, They were raised in ordinary wooden 
mouse boxes and were changed to clean ones once 
per month. During transfer the mice were picked 
up with a small cardboard box to avoid the effects 
of handling, which tends to inhibit fighting. 

The experiments themselves were done in a large 
multiple-escape pen (6) consisting of five boxes 
double the ordinary size and connected by runways. 


Mouse no. 42 
Date 4 prof 3 
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except Sunday throughout a two-week period or 
until the mouse began to fight back regularly in a 
normal fashion. In the latter case the mouse was 
tested for two days after he began to fight. 

The exact test may be described as follows: the 
dangled mouse was dragged across the pen three 
times in front of the experimental animal, geatly 
bumped into him about three times, and then laid 
down and released in front of him for several 
seconds. 

Later in the experiment it was discovered that 
some mice gave cifferent reactions when dangled 
mice were bumped against different parts of their 
bodies. Consequently, the procedure was modified 
so that the dangled mouse was dragged gently 
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Three trained fighting males were kept in separate 
boxes in the multiple-escape pens. A fourth box 
was used as a fighting cage into which the fighters 
could be introduced without handling. 

The experimental mice were placed in the fight- 
ing cage and were attacked for 30 minutes a day 
by one or more of the fighters, unless it appeared 
that the experimental mouse was being physically 
injured, when the period was shortened. Mice were 
subjected to such defeats every other day for vary- 
ing numbers of days. The number of times the 
fighting mouse made an attack during each half- 
hour period was recorded. After the defeat the 
mouse was returned to its home cage. 

The day after the last defeat the experimental 
mouse was tested with a helpless mouse held by the 
tail with ro-inch padded forceps and manipulated 
in such a way as to simulate mild stimulation to 
fight. This was done with four mice in rotation 
for a total of 29 times, so that 20 tests were done 
on any one day. This test was repeated daily 
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across the pen three times in front of the experi- 
mental animal, then bumped against the experi- 
mental one three times from the front and three 
times from the rear, and finally laid down and 
released in front of him for several seconds. 

After each part of the test, reactions of the ex- 
perimental mouse were noted down on a checklist 
which included the following items: running away, 
defense posture, squeaking, hair-fluffing, tail-rattling, 
nosing, grooming, sexual mounting, sitting in cor- 
ner, and attacking. 

As will be seen in the sample score sheet (Fig. 1), 
a response given on the first round is indicated by 
the number 1, etc. It is possible to analyze the data 
both with regard to relative time of occurrence and 
to the particular mouse used. Though not done in 
this case, data can be recorded to show the response 
to each specific type of stimulation. 

As the experiment went on it was realized that 
three other reactions were appearing: exaggerated 
jumping and waving the hind foot in a scratching 
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motion when touched from the rear, and head- 
shaking when touched from the front. 

When given in the manner described, this “dang- 
ling test” gives a satisfactory and thorough test of 
an animal's reaction to a fighting situation, and 
provides quantitative data on each type of behavior 
exhibited in the situation. 

The conventional measures of reliability are difh- 
cult to apply to this test with the data at hand. 
Reliability is best measured on a large and widely 
variable population whose members behave con- 
sistently. These experiments were chiefly done in 
situations where the behavior of the animals was 
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During the tests the animals were carefully watched 
for possible sorts of abnormal behavior, and certain 
animals were found to exhibit symptoms which 
needed to be studied in greater detail. 

A second series was then done with 4, 5, and 6 
defeats (Table 1, Nos. 1175-1588) and a third group 
of 6 additional animals was defeated 6 times in 
order to obtain greater numbers of strongly defeated 
animals (Table 1, Nos. 1673-805). 

The defeats administered under the above tech- 
nique were massed together in relatively short 
periods and a further experiment was done to see 
if animals developed the same sort of abnormal 


TABLE 1 
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changing, and with an inbred strain within which 
variability was reduced. However, some idea of the 
reliability can be obtained from data in the last 
experiment described below, where the animals 
were made variable by experimental factors, and the 
behavior of each was made more consistent by a 
long period of training. Rank-order reliability 
coefficients of .g5 and .82 were obtained for “attack” 
and “grooming” scores. An accurate measure of 
the reliability of the test will have to await its 
application to a different type of experimental situ- 
ation, but preliminary indications are that it is 
highly reliable. 

The general experimental plan may be divided 
into four parts. In the first an attempt was made 
to discover the amount of training in defeat which 
would produce 2 long time inhibition of fighting 
behavior. Pairs of mated and isolated males were 
defeated for one, two, three, and four periods every 
other day and tested during a two-week period 
thereafter. (See Table 1, down to and including 
No. 799.) One mouse which had been defeated 
four times did not fight back during the test period. 


behavior if the defeats were administered over a 
long period of time. In this experiment two pairs 
of isolated and two pairs of mated animals were 
used. Of these, four experimental animals were 
used as dangled mice in the other parts of the 
experiment and once a week all eight mice were 
given the dangling test as described above. In con- 
wast to the other animals, the experimental factor 
was applied gradually and continued over a long 
period of time, so that it was possible to observe 
the development of oehavior changes. 


RESULTS 


The dangling test gives a daily score for 
the various types of behavior which the tested 
mouse shows. Changes in these daily scores 
can then be used as an index of the adjust- 


ment of the animal to the situation. It would 
be expected that in a new situation the mice 
which had been previously defeated would 
show some sort of change in behavior. These 
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changes may be described in detail as follows. 

The first kind of behavior to be described 
is that of attacking the dangled mouse, which 
an inexperienced mouse will normally do and 
which also occurs with reasonable promptness 
in mice which have been defeated only one 
day (7)... Table 1 gives the results of this 
experiment. None of the mice which had 
been defeated on more than one day began 
to fight on the first day they were tested. One 
out of four mice defeated four days did not 
fight back during the two-week period. Like- 
wise, one mouse out of two defeated five days 
did not fight back, whereas only one out of 
eight mice defeated six times fought back at 
all, and then on the tenth day of testing. It 
may be concluded that there is a threshold 
for this effect somewhere between four and 
six periods of defeat. Since the number and 
severity of attacks cannot be precisely con- 
trolled, this is probably as close as we can 
come to an estimate of the threshold with 
this method. 

To see how long this effect might persist 
the animals were retested after two months, 
and two individuals still did not attack after 
that time, although all others did. It may be 
concluded that a long-lasting inhibition of 


fighting behavior had been produced, extend- 
ing over more than twice the period of orig- 
inal training in most cases and considerably 
longer in others. 

The persistence of other types of responses 
is analyzed in Table 2, where only the ani- 


mals which did not fight during the period 


tested are considered. Three out of nine 
individuals did not show any decrease in 
running away, but when all are considered 
together there was a decrease of 32 per cent 
in this kind of reaction from the first three 
days to the last three days. 

As was shown in an earlier paper, running 
away is the first reaction of a defeated mouse. 
If he cannot escape the second choice is to 
assume a posture of defense. Three animals 
did not show any appreciable decrease in 
this type of behavior but the total figure 
shows a decrease of approximately 26 per 
cent. Squeaking in reaction to being touched 
by the dangled mouse decreased in all cases, 
the total being 72 per cent. 

The reaction of sitting in a corner or run- 
ning to it and sitting was the one most fre- 
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quently cisserved, and there was almost no 
change in this type of behavior from first to 
last. Ali except two anirnals showed scores 
close to the maximum. 

On the other hand, certain types of re- 
sponses increased. Nosing the other animals, 
which may be considered social investigation, 
increased in all except one animal and the 
total figure is something like go per cent. 
Grooming, which may be classified as epi- 
meletic or attentive behavior, increased 185 
per cent but did not occur at all in one ani- 
mal. Another reaction which occurred in a 
low frequency was nosing the genital region 
of the dangled mouse. This increased, but 
the figure of 63 per cent is based on very 
small numbers, and the difference is statisti- 
cally insignificant. No sexual mounting was 
observed. 

We may now consider certain types of be- 
havior which appear to be peculiar to the 
situation and may possibly be nonadaptive. 
The first of these, jumpiness, which consists 
in giving an immediate convulsive leap on 
bemg te-sched, occurred at least once in all 
individuals during the first three days and 
only once during the last three days, a de- 
crease of 99 per cent. Kicking, which con- 
sists of waving one hind foot rapidly in the 
air, occurred in only four of the animals but 
showed no tendency toward decrease in these 
individuals. Two out of these four animals 
also showed head-shaking when the front 
part of the body was touched, and this in- 
creased in both cases. The type of movement 
is similar to that given when the animal 
attempts to clean dust from its fur. 

There are only two types of behavior which 
show a large decrease, squeaking and jumpi- 
ness. Both of these appear to be reflexes of 
somatic muscles, the evidence being that the 
reaction is instantaneous and stereotyped. It 
will also be observed that these reactions 
behave as a conditioned reflex should when 
reinforcement is discontinued, in that they 
showed a cendency to die out rapidly. 

There are two kinds of behavior which 
showed a moderate decrease, but no tendency 
toward complete disappearance. Both of 
these, the running away and defense posture, 
appear to be voluntary motor reactions. 
Another voluntary reaction, sitting in the cor- 
ner, showed no change. Two other sorts of 
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DAYS voluntary reactions showed a large increase. 
123486789100 The significance of this will be discussed 
below. 

In general it may be concluded that reflex 
behavior showed a rapid decline when not 
reinforced but that behavior which was not 
reflex showed a tendency toward greater per- 
sistence or an actual increase. 





[~i- 
AVS. & 4°CAVS ANIMALS Possible Substitutes for Fighting 


During the entire experiment a sharp 
watch was kept for behavior which might 
possibly be interpreted as maladjustive. One 
possibility was that distinctly different types 
of behavior might be substituted for fighting 
4 | behavior. In previous experiments, for ex- 

ample, fights were seen to begin occasionally 
AVG. & S-CAVS ANIMALS with sexual mounting and also with groom- 
ing which became progressively rougher and 
rougher. In the present series no actual sex- 
ual mounting was observed and the amount 
of nosing the genital region was not excessive. 
When strange mice are introduced they 
usually investigate each other all over the 
body, and the fact that the dangled animals 
were in contact with other mice and the fur 
was somewhat disturbed would tend to be a 
COPUESS stimulus to investigation. There is some pos- 
sibility that the grooming represents, at least 
in some cases, a substitution for aggressive 
behavior, particularly since the only animals 
which showed unusually high scores in 
grooming also showed the kicking behavior. 
It may be concluded that some of the groom- 
ing was a substitution for fighting behavior 

but the evidence is not definite. 

The first symptom which was noticed 
which had not been seen in control animals 
was a tendency to jump when touched. This 

SS SED. C1SS jumpiness appeared without exception in all 
of the animals which were tested and, as indi- 
cated above, it tended to die out quickly. In 
the first series of experiments it was not 
clearly distinguished from kicking and head- 
shaking so that the record is not clear, but in 
the later data it was distinguished and the 
curves of disappearance are shown in Fig. 2. 
There is no particular reason for considering 
this behavior as maladjustive. It would be 
Fic. 2. Scores For JumpPiness, Kickinc, anp Heap extremely useful in an actual fight in escap- 
SHAKING tN Seventy Dereatep Animats. Note ing injury from an attacker. It may be con- 

THAT Jumprness Dectines RApIpty, WHILE . wal : 

sidered a conditioned reflex, the stimulus for 


Kicxinc AaNnp Heap-SHakinc Tenp — 
To Persist. which is generalized to all mice. When the 
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situation is changed the animal apparently 
discriminates between the dangled mouse 
and an attacker, and the reaction dies out 
rapidly. 

The situation is quite different when it 
comes to the responses of kicking and head- 
shaking. Waving the foot rapidly in the air 
would be of no direct use in combat nor 
would it be useful in connection with the 
dangled mouse. There was no tendency for 
the reaction to die out except that it tended 
to disappear in animals which began to fight 
back. From direct observation it appeared 
that this was a suppressed aggressive move- 
ment. The animals gave the impression that 
they were about to fight back but instead 
would wave the foot in the air. It could 
therefore be interpreted as suppressed scratch- 
ing or kicking with the hind foot. 

Certain of the animals which developed 
kicking also developed head-shaking. Again 
this would appear to be a nonadaptive reac- 
tion and one which did not die out rapidly 
under the new conditions. In this case the 
movement appeared to be similar to that in 
grooming when the head becomes dusty and 
dirty. Instead of attacking the dangled 
mouse the animal apparently tries to shake 
it off as it would dust. This would appear 
to be a definite case of substitution of an 
inappropriate type of behavior. 


Development of Substitutes for Fighting 


These results may now be compared with 
those which are obtained with mice which 
were not defeated in a free situation but were 
used as stimulating animals in the dangling 
test, being attacked more or less severely dur- 
ing the process. While this was going on 
they were given the test themselves approxi- 
mately once per week for a total of 12 tests. 
A series of control mice, to which nothing 
was done except to give the test, was run 
with these animals, and the development of 
behavioral differences can be expressed in a 
series of graphs (Fig. 3). 

These dangled animals were treated differ- 
ently from animals defeated in a free situ- 
ation in that the training in defeat was spread 
out over a period of three months instead of 
two weeks and was continued while the ani- 
mals were being trained to fight. They de- 
veloped the same symptoms as the others, but 
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more gradually and with certain interesting 
differences. 

With regard to voluntary behavior, attack- 
ing tends to be partially rather than com- 
pletely suppressed, but never rises to a high 
level. Running away is maintained at a high 
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level rather than falling off, while the de- 


fensive posture shows a slow decline. Sitting 
in the corner shows a rise in both experi- 
mentals and controls, indicating that this 
reaction is in part caused by the method of 
training to fight, and explaining why this 
behavior item, of all those which include 
voluntary behavior of a defensive type, does 
not fall off in the mice of the previous 
experiment. 

In general, it may be concluded that the 
condition of inhibition of attack and persist- 
ence of escape behavior is maintained as a 
chronic condition by this method. This does 
not apply to somatic reflexes. Jumpiness 
does not appear, and squeaking disappears, 
though at a slower rate than in the previous 
experiment. 

Of the behavior items which may be con- 
sidered substitutes for attack, head-shaking 
and kicking are emphasized and closely asso- 
ciated. This condition was described by the 
observer as jerkiness: “The animal jerks 
when bumped from behind, at first scratching 
the air rapidly like a dog scratching, at later 
times jerking all over the body.” Another 
note reads, “Jerking consists of head and 


body shaking, kicking, and turning in one 


spot.” The condition appeared at three 
weeks in one animal and at six weeks in the 
rest. As measured by attacks, these animals 
had roughly the same amount of training in 
defeat at this time as did those in the previous 
experiment, giving evidence of a cumulative 
effect. 

The appearance of jerkiness was closely 
associated with changes in other behavior 
items. Attacking falls off, running away 
rises markedly, and grooming falls, then rises 
again. It is apparent that the appearance of 
this condition is a turning point in the organi- 
zation of the animal’s behavior, and al: the 
evidence is consistent with its being a form 
of suppressed fighting. 

As in the previous experiment, grooming 
tends to increase except as noted above, giv- 
ing further evidence that it may be a substi- 
tute for fighting. Nosing is only slightly 
higher in the experimentals, indicating that 
it is less important as a substitute. 

It may be tentatively concluded that the 
method tends to produce a chronic condition 
of suppressed reaction to training to fight, 
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that it appears to be a reliable way of pro- 
ducing nonadaptive symptoms, and that 
grooming may be an important substitution 
reaction. 


Discussion 


As has been pointed out in an earlier 
paper (6), the fart that behavior is malad- 
justive or nonadjustive does not necessarily 
mean that a pathological condition exists in 
the sense that some sort of breakdown has 
occurred in the adjustive mechanism. It may 
mean simply that adjustment is difficult or 
impossible in the situation. Therefore, it is 
necessary to set up criteria by which one 
can judge whether or not a breakdown or 
impairment of adaptive mechanisms has 
taken place. 

Criterion of learning. Learning itself may 
be defined as a process of improvement of 
adjustment or adaptation, and its absence, 
impairment, or delay may be considered a 
primary criterion of maladjustment. How- 
ever, it must be shown by control observa- 
tions that learning is possible in the situation, 
and that absence or impairment of learning 
persists over a long period of time before 
damage to the organism may be inferred. 

Criterion of nonadaptive behavior. The 
absence of learning is not conclusive evidence 
of damage, as this may mean that the organ- 
ism is simply not responding to the situation, 
and in many test situations this may do it no 
harm. More complete evidence is provided 
by absence of learning accompanied by be- 
havior which has no adaptive relationship to 
the environment, as in the following ex- 
amples: (@) A response which is inappro- 
priate to the stimulus situation and in which 
the wrong type of behavior is substituted 
(e.g., grooming substituted for attack), (4) 
the response may be apropriate but it may 
be given at the wrong time or centered upon 
the wrong object {as in cases of displaced 
aggression), or (c) disorganized behavior 
which is of no use under any circumstances 
may be shown (e.g., kicking foot in air). 

On the basis of these criteria, the experi- 
ments described in this paper give good evi- 
dence of damage to adaptive mechanisms. 
Control animals readily learn to fight and 
show almost no behavior which is not related 
to this response. Experimental animals are 
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inhibited from fighting over long periods, 
and in its absence many individuals exhibit 
disorganized behavior such as kicking and 
head-shaking, as well as a tendency to substi- 
tute the inappropriate response of grooming. 

Since the experimental mice differ from 
the controls by the experience of having suf- 
fered defeat, it is logical to suspect that this 
experience has somehow upset the process of 
normal learning. One hypothesis might be 
that very strong emotions become associated 
with the sight of another mouse, that this 
association is generalized, and that the emo- 
tion is so great as to prevent discrimination 
when harmless mice are presented. How- 
ever, the evidence connected with the reflex 
behavior in jumping and squeaking indicates 
that the animals do discriminate, as well as 
the evidence that defensive and escape be- 
havior declines to some extent. Another 
hypothesis might be that a habit which is too 
strong to break has been built up. The same 
evidence is against this since the habits of 
jumping and squeaking can be broken. 
There is every reason to believe that the gen- 
eral processes of discrimination and habit 
formation have not been impaired but learn- 


ing has been upset only in relation to par- 
ticular kinds of behavior which appear to 
be voluntary rather than reflex actions. 
This situation would be extremely difficult 
to explain logically if it were not for certain 


recent experiments by Solomo: ‘ ith 
conditioned avoidance behavior in 18, to 
gether with earlier evidence from |. ‘dell’s 
laboratory. In Solomon’s experimenc the dog 
is placed in a narrow box, the two ends of 
which are divided by a barrier. A buzzer is 
sounded and the dog is given a shock from 
which he can escape by jumping into the 
opposite side of the box. Once this behavior 
is established the dogs will continue to do it 
for hundreds of times without ever being 
shocked. Here we have another case of long- 
time persistence of avoidance behavior. In 
Solomon’s experiment the animals were never 
forced to stay in the box and so learn that 
shock did not follow the buzzer. This is not 
the case in the mouse experiments where the 
animals were given the cpportunity to dis- 
criminate and did so at least in certain parts 
of their behavior. 

The most important part of Solomon’s 
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experiment is the fact that in animals which 
were sympathectomized the avoidance be- 
havior did not persist over long periods 
of time without reinforcement. Recently 
Auld (2) has obtained similar results with 
rats through the use of tetraethyl ammo- 
nium, a sympathetic blocking agent. The 
conclusion must be drawn that the long per- 
sistence of avoidance behavior is somehow 
connected with the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem. The question may then be raised as to 
why this should be so. 

One hypothesis might be that conditioning 
of the sympathetic nervous system is more 
permanent than other types of conditioning. 
Actually, operant conditioning, leg with- 
drawal conditioning, and conditioning of the 
salivary reflex all seem to follow the same 
principles, and there is no need to suppose 
that there are many different kinds of con- 
ditioning in the central nervous system. A 
second and more promising explanation may 
be found in the timing and duration of the 
various behavioral reactions observed and the 
types of association which are consequently 
developed. 

In the case of the defeaced mice the reflex 
action of jumping may be analyzed in terms 
of learning theory as follows: a primary 
stimulus, pain, is associated with a secondary 
s uulus of touch and produces jumping, 
squeaking, and escape behavior. The rein- 
forcement of pain occurs almost simultane- 
ously with touch and is brief in duration. 

The situation with regard to escape be- 
havior and the sympathetic nervous system 
is somewhat different. It may be assumed 
that unpleasant sensations from violent vis- 
ceral reactions form a primary stimulus for 
escape behavior. However, reactions of the 
autonomic nervous system are slow and rela- 
tively long lasting, and it would be expected 
that sensations from responses of this sort 
would occur some time after the primary 
stimulus of pain and the reaction of escape 
behavior. It would therefore become possible 
for the escape behavior to become associated 
as a secondary stimulus for sympathetic re- 
sponses (i.c., develop as operant conditioning 
in the sense of Skinner [10]). Sensations 
from the latter would in turn reinforce escape 
behavior and a sort of circular stimulation 


would be established which should be of long 
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duration. This explanation would be par- 
ticularly likely in that exercise itself would 
tend to produce some sympathetic reactions 
through normal physiological means. If the 
above explanation is correct, it would be a 
true case of impairment of adaptive mecha- 
nisms. The kicking and head-shaking symp- 
toms could be explained simply as a secondary 
result of the fact that inhibition of fighting 
behavior was persistent. 

If the persistence of behavior is expiained 
on the basis described above, it is dependent 
upon secondary associative reactions, which 
should eventually decline without reinforce- 
ment. Actually this seerns to be the case, 
there being in general a slow decline of the 
reactions involved. 

The recovery of animals following rest 
has been explained elsewhere as due to 
two effects; the spontaneous recovery of 
fighting following extinction, together with 
the decline of the competing reaction of 
escape behavior because of remoteness of 
reinforcement. 

The question may be raised as to why cer- 
tain animals which were apparently treated 
like the others did not develop the same 
sympioms. All of the mice which were 
defeated a sufficiently long time developed a 
persistent inhibition of fighting and _per- 
sistent escape behavior. Only half of these, 
however, developed kicking and head-shak- 
ing. As indicated above, these reactions are 
to be considered suppressed aggressive be- 
havior and the evidence is that these animals 
fought back much less during the training 
phase and thus had fighting behavior less 
severely inhibited. The reason why they did 
this is probably due to differences in the 
promptness and severity with which they 
were attacked. 

This conclusion is supported by the experi- 
ment with the dangled mice where there 
appears to be a relationship between the 
amount of attacking which occurs and the 
amount of jerkiness, kicking, and head-shak- 
ing. Essentially the same results were ob- 
tained with these dangled mice as with the 
others, but the tendency toward aggression 
appeared to be only partially inhibited under 
this experimental procedure. 

The case of these dangled mice is interest- 
ing in that it appears that the animals were 
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able to clearly differentiate between the situ- 
ation in which they were helpless and the one 
in which they were tested, in that rapid 
changes of behavior occurred after the first 
experience. Changes of a nonadaptive type 
only developed after a considerable length of 
time which corresponds to the long period 
of defeat necessary to produce these results 
with the other technique. 

In this connection a word may be said con- 
cerning the possible adaptive nature of the 
tendency to develop a persistent avoidance 
reaction and a persistent suppression of fight- 
ing behavior. This tendency does not de- 
velop with a single experience but requires 
a considerable length of time. It is conceiv- 
able that a mechanism which causes an ani- 
mal persistently to avoid a situation after he 
has repeatedly found it dangerous would be 
very useful under most circumstances. It 
appears to be nonadaptive in the experimental 
situation chiefly because the mice are not 
allowed to escape from the situation. Fur- 
thermore it may be seen that at least in the 
case of most animals a period of rest will 
permit spontaneous recovery from the per- 
sistent avoidance reaction. 

These results may now be compared with 
those in other experimental work. Of par- 
ticular interest are the results of Anderson 
and Parmenter (1) and those of Liddell (5) 
which apparently deal with a very similar 
phenomenon and in which physiological 
measurements of emotional reactions have 
been actually made. In these experiments a 
“neurosis” is induced in sheep by regularly 
sounding a buzzer for 10 seconds, followed 
by a light shock to the foreleg, after which a 
wait of six minutes is allowed. The animals 
are held on a Pavlov stand and cannot escape. 
This situation is quite similar to that in which 
the dangled mouse is regularly presented for 
a short period to a fighter from which he 
cannot escape. 

In the case of the sheep, animals at first 
move the head and foreleg only near the time 
of the shock. Respiration is disturbed ‘while 
the buzzer rings and for approximately 
1 minute after the shock. The disturbance 
in heart rate is apparently much slower, ris- 
ing slowly after the shock and reaching a 
peak around 3 minutes afterward. By con- 
trast, the “neurotic” animals show the head 
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and foreleg movements at other times than 
that of shock, the whole body is moved in 
abortive movements to escape, respiration is 
disturbed at other times than the shock, and 
the heart rate responds as before but at a 
much higher level. 

The conclusions may be reached that the 
behavior exhibited by both the neurotic and 
normal animals is obviously avoidance and 
escape behavior which is made abortive by 
the harness. The “neurosis” consists of a 
persisterice of this reaction beyond the period 
of stimulation plus a greater intensity of 
action both in overt and visceral responses. 

The time relationships of these responses as 
measured with the kymograph make clear 
the possibility of false associations. The with- 
drawal movements of the leg as well as the 
respiratory movements always occur before 
the responses of the heart. It would appear 
possible that an associative bond is formed 
between the leg movements and respiratory 
movements and the visceral responses, thus 
setting up the possibility of a persistent cir- 
cular response. If the sheep, at any time 


during the long period of stimulation, shifted 
the position of its legs it would induce the 
visceral responses at other times than the 


actual shock and, of course, the visceral re- 
sponse itself would tend to force the leg 
movements. 

The fact that Liddell was able to change 
the nature of the symptoms by shortening the 
time interval would agree with the idea that 
the time relationships are involved. Further- 
more, it was found that long periods of 
rest would relieve the symptoms, just as in 
mice, although repeated stimulation quickly 
brought them back again. It may be con- 
concluded that the situation in the sheep is 
essentially similar to that with the dangled 
mice, that the results are consistent with the 
hypothesis of a circular reaction and that, in 
animals large enough to permit study of 
emotional reactions, the hypothesis can be 
experimentally tested. 

Grinker and Spiegel (4) have reported on 
war neuroses in human beings which have 
some elements in-common with the mouse 
experiments. The patients who developed 
the war neuroses were usually placed under 
constant threat of danger for long periods of 
time and were unable to react effectively to 
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the danger. The situation was different from 
that of the mice in that the human beings 
were seldom actually hurt physically, as were 
mice. Grinker and Spiegel list several kinds 
of symptoms which they observed, many of 
which were nonverbal and hence may be 
compared with what happened in the mouse. 
One of these was jumpiness, particularly in 
relation to sounds rather than touch, as in 
the mice. Another common symptom was 
the persistence of “terror struck” behavior in 
hospital situations where there was no threat 
of danger. This again is comparable to the 
symptoms in the mice and there is every 
reason to believe that the anxiety states of 
human beings can be considered equivalent 
to the persistent escape behavior of the mice. 
Grinker and Spiegel observed a few cases of 
conversion hysteria and it is possible that the 
head-shaking of certain mice may be consid- 
ered of this nature. Certain other human 
symptoms were not recognized in the mice 
as, for example, regression and psychosomatic 
symptoms, 

Finally, the question may be raised as to 
how the symptoms in mice may be relieved. 
In Ginsburg and Allee’s paper (3) where the 
first observation was made of persistent 
escape and defensive behavior and inhibition 
of fighting, it is stated that these mice can 
occasionally be restored to normal by long 
periods of rest followed by opportunities to 
attack nonaggressive mice without retaliation. 
If the above ideas concerning the origin of 
the condition are correct, namely circular 
stimulation between autonomic and volun- 
tary processes, one method of therapy would 
be to stop the associated voluntary behavior, 
preferably by replacing it with some other 
voluntary action. This is what Ginsburg and 
Allee seem to have done by rest and retrain- 
ing the animal to fight. The other possibility 
would be te inhibit the activity of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. This was doné by 
sympathectomy in the case of Solomon’s ex- 
periment and appears to be effective. The 
same result should also occur in cases where 
the sympathetic nervous system or sensations 
arising from it are suppressed by various 
drugs. Grinker and Spiegel appear to have 
used narcosynthesis as their chief method of 
therapy. This involves the administration of 
barbiturates after which the patient is encour- 
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aged to talk about his experiences. The 
barbiturates presumably have the effect of 
depressing the nervous system so that vis- 
ceral responses are not noticed and so the 
chain of effects is broken. These various 
experiments with therapy indicate that the 
hypothesis of a circular reaction is one which 
can be tested experimentally. 

The question may also be raised (in a very 
tentative fashion) as to whether certain 
human cases of persistent psychosomatic 
symptoms which do not yield to psycho 
therapy may not be caused by circular stimu- 
lation (between autonomic and voluntary 
behavior) of the type postulated to explain 
persistent avoidance behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Male mice of the C57BL/1o strain were 
defeated for 30-minute intervals every other 
day for varying periods, and were afterward 
given training which would cause normal 
animals to learn to fight. 

1. After 4 to 6 days of defeat, most mice 
could not be trained to fight within a two- 
week period, and in two instances this effect 
persisted after two months of rest. It is con- 
cluded that a persistent inhibition of fighting 
behavior was developed by this means. 

2. During the period of training the mice 
showed a rapid decline in certain motor re- 
flexes, but in voluntary behavior showed a 
long persistence of escape behavior, plus an 
increase in such activities as grooming. The 
persistence of escape behavior may be con- 
sidered nonadaptive, whereas the grooming 
was possibly a substitute for aggressive 
behavior. 

3. Certain animals developed symptoms of 
kicking the feet in the air and head-shak- 
ing, which were persistent. These may be 
considered cases of disorganized behavior 
representing partially suppressed aggressive 
movements. The slower development of 
similar symptoms was observed in animals 
in which defeats were spread out over a 
period of weeks and during which training 
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to fight was given. It is tentatively con- 
cluded that this is a more reliable way of pro- 
ducing the symptoms. 

4- The persistence of escape behavior and 
the persistent inhibition of fighting are 
accounted for on the basis of secondary asso- 
ciative reactions developed between voluntary 
actions and slower autonomic reactions, the 
whole forming a circular stimulating system. 

5. The relationship of these findings to 
other experimental work and to human czses 
is discussed. It is concluded that the effects 
noted are similar to symptoms described 
elsewhere as anxiety, and that the method 
consequently has usefulness for further 
experiments. 
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of leadership in small groups. A 
dimension of group structure termed 
leadership structure is especially considered 
and a simple typology of leadership structures 
is developed. The impact of two kinds of 
leadership structures on certain aspects of 
group functioning is also considered. 
Sociologists and psychologists have recog- 
nized the possible disparity between the for- 
mal organization and the actual functioning 
of organized groups. Chapin (1) has differ- 
entiated the manifest from the latent organi- 
zation of social structures; Moreno (6) and 
Jennings (5) distinguish the social group 
from the psyche group; Stogdill (7) empha- 


sizes the differences between formal and 


Te paper is concerned with the problem 


informal group organization. Such concepts 


have been used to describe the actual modus 
vivendi in contrast to the organization model 
or the formal structure of groups. While this 
disparity is presumed to occur because of the 
superimposition of clique relationships, infor- 
mal communication channels, personality 
variables, changes in group goals and other 
factors impinging on the formal structure, in 
actuality, little research on this problem has 
been undertaken. 

This distinction between formal organiza- 
tion and actual organization has an important 
bearing on the study of leadership. It sug- 
gests that the formal or nominal group 
leaders may or may not be the rea) or actual 
leaders. The purpose of the present paper is 
to investigate the disparity of congruity be- 
tween formal and informal leadership as it 


1 The studies to be reported in this and other articles 
under the general title of Studies of Group Behavior 
have been carried on by the Laboratory for Research 
in Social Relations at the University of Minnesota under 
grants from the Graduate School; the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts; and from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. 

2Members of the Minnesota Laboratory at the time 
of the research. 


may relate to selected phases «f group 
functioning. 


MeETHop 

A cooperative residence group at «he University 
of Minnesota provided an excellent cprortunity to 
explore certain aspects of the formal-informal leader- 
ship patterns in small groups (2). Each of the 13 
cottages in the residence unit had a similar formal 
leadership structure, since University regulations 
required each unit to elect a president. The presi- 
dents of the houses had in general the same respox- 
sibilities, duties, and obligations. These formal 
leaders represented their respective houses in mat- 
ters of business. They served on a special commit- 
tee concerned with residence policies and this 
committee acted as the agent of the group in nego- 
tiations with the University authorities. Further, 
in their respective residence units they arranged 
and presided at cottage meetings and in general 
their functions were similar to those of a president 
of a sorority house. 

Each cottage elected a president at the beginning 
of each quarter. There were no other elected house 
officers. In addition to the president each house, with 
the exception of one used by graduate students only, 
was required to have a counselor appointed by the 
Dean of Students. Her functions were largely ad- 
visory and she was supposed to foster the emotional 
and social development of the cottage members. Ir 
nearly all instances she was a graduate student 
working toward an advanced degree. Each resi- 
dence unit also had representation on village com- 
mittees. In short, there are 13 organized groups 
with highly similar formal organizations and highly 
similar formal leadership structures. What type of 
informal leadership patterns emerged in these 13 
social units? What impact do these leadership 
patterns have on group functioning? 


LeapersHip STRUCTURES 


Stogdill has defined leadership “as the proc- 
ess of influencing the activities of an organ- 
ized group in its task of goal setting and goal 
achievement” (7). Such a conception of 
leadership does not require that the functions 
of leadership be vested in one person. Any 
person who influences the group is playing a 
leader’s role and in this sense several individ- 
uals may be viewed as leaders at different 
times. 
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In this study we accept the view that leader- 
ship may shift among group members de- 
pending upon the situations confronted by 
the group. But in small organized groups 
operating under democratic voting proce- 
dures it may be assumed that those individ- 
uals elected to office are more frequently 
selected because the majority of the member- 
ship feel that they can exert the most influ- 
ence on the activities of the group. Formal 
leaders, then, are office holders elected to play 
the most influential roles most of the time. 
The informal or effective leaders are the indi- 
viduals who in fact do play the most influ- 
ential roles most of the time. The following 
analysis deals with groups in which there is 
an identity or a disparity between the elected 
formal leader on the one hand, and the most 
influential group member (informal leader) 
as determined by sociometric data, on the 
other. 


The analysis will also be restricted to the leader- 
ship situation in the spring quarter of 1949, the time 
at which the residents had been living together for 
over six months. Each house held elections for 
president at the beginning of each quarter and these 
individuals will be considered as the formal leaders. 
To determine the most influential group member, 
the residents of each cottage were given a socio- 
metric questionnaire late in the spring quarter. 
Included in a series of choice questions dealing with 
such matters as roommate selection, best friends, 
most and least popular girls was the question, 
“Name the girl who was the most outstanding 
leader in your house during the past school year.” 
This question throws light on the girl’s perception 
of the informal or effective leaders. 

These formal and informal leadership data pro- 
vide a basis for dividing the 13 groups into two 
categories, strong and weak formal leadership. The 
first classification represents those houses in which 
the formal leader was also perceived to be the 
outstanding leader by at least 50 per cent of the 
membership and was so recognized by other key 
individuals in the group. Key individuals were 
considered to be: (¢) the counselor; (4) previous 
formal leaders; and (c) the individual receiving the 
second largest proportion of outstanding leadership 
votes. 

In order for a cottage to fall in the “strong formal 
leadership” category, the formal leader had to be 
recognized as the outstanding leader by at least 50 
per cent of the membership and also had to qualify 
on any two of the following three criteria, formal 
leader supported by (a) the counselor, (6) any pre- 
vious formal leader, (c) the individual receiving the 
second greatest number of votes as outstanding 
leader. Those cottages that could not so qualify 
were placed in the weak formal leadership category. 
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Table 1 shows that five cottages (A, E, K, L, M) 
fall into the strong formal leadership category and 
eight in the weak formal leadership category. What 
impact does this have on group functioning? 


LEADERSHIP STRUCTURES AND 
Group FuNcTIONING 


This aspect of the research was predicated 
on the assumption that groups of the type 
investigated in which the formal leader re- 
ceives substantial support from followers and 


TABLE |] 


Support oF Format Leaper * 








Previous 
LEADER'S 
SupPorT 


2ND 
Hicn’s 
SupPortT 


CouNsELoR 
Support 


50% 
House or Vores 


A + + 


a = 





l+1+1+1+ 
L+1+1+1+ 


++++ | 





* The following criteria were used: formal leader 
(a) received at least 50% of votes, (6) was supported 
by counselor, (¢) was supported by second highest vote 
getter, (d) was supported by any previous formal 
leader. 

** The graduate student house. 


key members (a) will be more productive, 
(4) will participate more actively, and (c) 
will take a greater interest in a group task 
than groups with weak leadership structures. 


To test these hypotheses it was necessary for the 
13 groups to participate, as groups, in the same 
meaningful task. It was finally decided to set up 
an essay contest in which five substantial monetary 
prizes were offered. Each house was asked to pre- 
pare an essay on the improvement of living con- 
ditions in the Village. A short suggested bibliog- 
raphy and the rules of the contest were distributed 
at a meeting of the cottage presidents. It was 
explained that competent faculty members in no 
manner connected with the Village would be the 
judges of the contest. All cottages agreed to par- 
ticipate in the contest. 

The research team secured the cooperation of the 
cottage counselors to serve as participant observers 
and report on each meeting held in their cottage. 
At the end of each meeting and after the completion 
of the contest the counselors rated every member 
in the cottage on a number of variables such as 
degree of cooperation, assumption of responsibility, 
and extent of participation. After completion of the 
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contest the residents of each unit were also asked 
to rate their fellow members’ contributions to the 
essay contest. The following measurements were 
thus derived in describing group behavior during 
the contest: to measure productivity, the average 
rankings of essays by three outside judges were 
utilized; volume of participation was measured by 
a ratio composed of total attendance at all meetings 
pertaining to the essay contest divided by total pos- 
sible attendance; measurements of usefulness of 
suggestions, extent of participation, degree of coop- 
eration, and assumption of responsibility were 
obtained by the mean participant observer ratings 
for each meeting of each cottage on a five-point 
scale; contribution to group task represents the 
mean of the group members’ ratings of each other’s 
contribution to the essay contest. The cottages were 
then separately ranked on these seven measures.® 
The mean ranks secured by the strong formal and 
weak formal leadership groups are presented in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Mean RANK oF StroNG ForMAL AND WeaK ForMAL 
LeapersHip Groups 
(Rank of 1 equals highest rating.) 








LeapersHip Groups 
Srronc Format Weak FormMar 


MEASURE (N=5) (N=8) 





. Productivity 5 7.9 
. Volume of 
participation 4 8.0 
. Usefulness of 
suggestions 6 
. Extent of 
participation 
. Degree of 
cooperation 
. Assumption of 
responsibility 
. Contribution to 
group task 





Table 2 reveals that in the 13 groups 
studied, the average productivity of the five 
strong formal leadership groups was greater 
than that of the eight weak formal leadership 
groups as measured by their mean ranks on 
the essay contest. The mean ranks were 5.5 
and 7.9, respectively. 

On every criterion of effective group func- 
tioning as measured by the participant ob- 
servers’ ratings, the mean ranks of the strong 
formal leadership groups were higher than 
weak formal leadership groups. The mean 
ranks of the former were at least two positions 


8 A complete report of this phase of the total research 
project wili appear in a forthcoming issue of the 
Journal of Applied Psychology, under the title “Studies 
in Group Behavior: Factors Associated with the Pro- 
ductivity of Groups.” 
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higher in volume of participation, usefulness 
of suggestions, extent of participation, degree 
of cooperation, and assumption of responsi- 
bility. On group members’ ratings of contri- 
bution to the essay contest the strong formal 
leadership structure houses had only a slightly 
higher ranking than the other houses (6.6 to 
7:3) 

Are these differences between the mean 
ranks statistically significant? In this research 
we have a relatively small sample of groups 
and no knowledge regarding the parameters 
of the parent population of groups. 

Festinger (3) has derived a test of signifi- 
cance which does not involve the necessity of 
making any assumptions regarding the exact 
distribution form of the parent population and 
allows for the testing of the null hypothesis. 
Rank orders instead of original scores are 
used.* This formula was applied to the data 
in Table 2. None of the differences between 
the mean ranks of the strong and weak 
leadership groups was significant at the 5 per 
cent level. Although the differences antici- 
pated by the hypothesis consistently occur, 
they cannot be declared statistically significant. 

The consistency of these differences, how- 
ever, warrants further consideration. What 
intervening variable can be postulated to ex- 
plain the possible association between leader- 
ship structures and effective group function- 
ing? One possibility is that the intervening 
variable may be the factor of cohesiveness. 
The reasoning would be as follows: strong 
leadership groups tend to be more cohesive 
than weak leadership groups; if cohesiveness 
is positively related to effective group func- 
tioning, then it follows that the stronger 
leadership groups will function more effec- 
tively than weak leadership groups. 

This explanation of the association of 
leadership structures and effective group func- 
tioning can be partially studied since three 
tentative measures of cohesiveness are else- 
where available from the research data of the 
total study. The three are: (a) the dislike 
ERa—atmtt 
where: d=absolute deviation of the mean of he ranks 
of the total group; m=the number of cases in the 
smaller sample; 2+-m=the number of cases in both 
samples; ERn=the sum of the ranks of the cases in 
the smaller sample. Tables are provided showing the 


d values necessary for significance at the 1 per cent 
and the 5 per cent levels of confidence. 


4The formula is as follows: d= 
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ratio, (4) the isolate ratio, and (c) cohesive- 
ness measured in terms of intimate friends. 
The dislike ratio was defined as the number 
of girls receiving dislike votes from their 
housemates divided by the number of girls 
in the group who completed the sociometric 
questionnaire. Thus, in a house in which 10 
girls completed the questionnaire and 4 girls 
received dislike votes, the dislike ratio would 
be 4/10 or .40. The isolate ratio represented 
the proportion of isolates in each house, de- 
fined as any individual who appeared in the 
lowest quartile of at least two of three distri- 
butions of number of choices received on the 
three following sociometric questions: (a) 


TABLE 3 


Mean Rank or Stronc Format anp WEAK ForMAL 
LeapersHip Groups on Turee MEAsuRES 
oF COHESIVENESS 


(Rank of 1 equals highest rating.) 








Leapersnip Groups 
Srronc Format Weak Format 
(N=s) (N=8) 


3-9 8.9° 


MEASURE 





1. Dislike ratio 

2. Proportion of 
isolates 

3. Intimate friends 
ratio 


5.6 7-9 


7.2 6.9 


* Significant difference at 5 per cent level. 





roommate, (4) intimate friends, and (c) girls 
in the village whom you like. 

The intimate-friend index of cohesiveness 
was derived as follows: the ratio of ingroup 
choices to outgroup choices in each house is 
divided by the ratio of the number of indi- 
viduals in the house to the number of people 
in the whole village.® 

Table 3 shows the mean rank of the strong 
and weak formal leadership groups on the 
three indices of cohesiveness. The differences 
in the mean ranks on the dislike ratio and 
proportion of isolate measures are in the ex- 
pected direction if the cohesiveness explana- 
tion is posited; the dislike ratio difference is 
also statistically significant at the 5 per cent 
level. Using proportion of intimate friends 
as a criterion of cohesiveness, however, the 
weak leadership structure groups are slightly 

5A complete report of the sociometric variables will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement under the title “Studies in 


Group Behavior: Methodological Problems in the Study 
of Interrelationship of Group Members.” 
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more cohesive than the other group. This 
evidence must be viewed as inconclusive, 
since these measures are not closely correlated 
and have been challenged as proper coordi- 
nates of the concept of cohesiveness itself (4). 

The consistency of the differences found on 
every measure of effectiveness in group func- 
tioning, however, suggests that the relation- 
ship between leadership structures and group 
functioning be further investigated. Viewing 
leadership as a part of group structure and 
group process should provide a more incisive 
approach to the study of the leadership phe- 
nomena in small organized groups. 


SUMMARY 


This paper reported the findings of the 
study of leadership in 13 small organized 
groups. The distinction between formal and 
informal organization was emphasized and 
the relevance of this distinction to the study 
of leadership was indicated. A typology of 
formal leadership situations was developed 
based on the support of the formal leader by 
the membership and key individuals in the 
group. The 13 groups were separated into 
two categories, strong and weak formal leader- 
ship structures. The impact of differential 
leadership structures on group functioning 
was then considered. Differences between 
the typology of leadership structures were 
noted on the seven factors studied. These 
differences, however, were not statistically sig- 
nificant but were all in the expected direction. 
The cohesiveness explanation of the differen- 
tial functioning of strong and weak leadership 
structure groups must be viewed as incon- 
clusive in view of the contradictory evidence. 
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CASE REPORT 


THE CASE STUDY OF AN HYSTERICAL FUGUE 


REX MADISON COLLIER 
University of illinois 


HE case study that follows is presented 
in order (a) to illustrate a special use 
of posthypnotic suggestion (instruction) 
in the treatment of a traumatic war neurosis, 
and (4) to state a theoretical approach to the 
effects of fatigue and sleep deprivation (one 
type of stress) as predisposing factors toward 
a neurotic reorganization of personality. 
The patient, a white unmarried male, age 
33, was admitted to the hospital in May, 1949. 
His symptom pattern consisted of severe 
anxiety attacks, insomnia, and nightmares, 
together with amnesic and fugue episodes 
lasting from a few hours to several days. 
From the time of military discharge in 1945, 
the patient had been unable to hold a job for 
more than a few weeks at a time. Anxiety 
attacks or the amnesic periods would sooner 


or later result in interruption of the employ- 
ment. Both before discharge and after, there 
had been numerous hospitalizations for the 
amnesias or anxiety or both. He expressed 
resentment and discouragement regarding 


previous treatment. “I do everything you 
doctors tell me but it does me no good.” On 
several occasions during the early part of 
treatment he expressed suicidal ideas. These 
were undoubtedly partly a threat to the hos- 
pital and his therapist, but certainly also an 
expression of the seriousness and discourage- 
ment with which he viewed his problems. 
Since this patient expressed hostility and 
resentment toward former doctors and hos- 
pitals, felt that he had been pushed around 
and neglected by a government agency that 
should have been responsible for him, and 
had resorted to litigation to enforce his rights, 
some staff members felt that he was in the 
first stages of paranoid schizophrenia. How- 
ever, the traumatic character of onset, the 
amnesic episodes with travel or fugue tend- 
encies, and the ease with which a deep 
hypnotic trance could be induced convinced 
the psychotherapist of the hysterical nature 
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of the disorder. The staff agreed that the 
prognosis was poor. 

Before the war this man had lived a stable 
uneventful life in which he had assumed 
apparently more than his share of the burden 
of caring for his mother and sick father. 
Even though other siblings had avoided such 
responsibilities, the patient had poured his 
earnings into the home and had paid for 
medical expenses incurred by the father. 
While feelings of self-righteousness and con- 
tempt for the siblings who shirked their duty 
were evident, it was impossible either with or 
without hypnosis to elicit any prodromal 
factors clearly predisposing to neurosis. Fol- 
lowing an intensive exploration of childhood 
and adolescent experiences which failed to 
reveal neurotic predisposition, attention was 
turned to the war experiences themselves as 
adequately providing both predisposing and 
precipitating factors. 


PrepispostInc Factors 


Responding to the draft in the early part 
of the war the patient was assigned to naval 
duty in the Pacific area. He saw service on 
a destroyer, cruiser, and carrier. Predisposing 
factors are recognized in the following stress- 
ful aspects of experience: (@) Prolonged 
service without leave in contrast to other 
members of the crew was required of the 
patient. While on board the destroyer four 
successive crews were transferred or replaced 
while the patient, the skipper, and two other 
men were retained without relief. The 
patient had no explanation for this.’ Increas- 
ingly lowered morale with chronic fatigue 
were inevitable results. (4) There were fre- 
quent and intense engagements in which the 
patient witnessed many casualties. These 
anxiety-producing scenes occurred not only 


1 The patient had continued his contacts with the 
families of the other three men referred to. He claimed 
that all three were currently psychotic and in mental 
hospitals. 
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on board his own ship, but there were occa- 
sional losses of nearby ships from enemy tor- 
pedoes and bombs. Increasingly he became 
subject to panic as Japanese planes were 
sighted and as they came in machine-gunning 
the decks and dropping bombs. (c) Prior 
to his first amnesia spell he had been on con- 
tinuous duty for over four weeks. What 
sleep was possible was found on deck where 
he could catch only short and inadequate 
naps until another alarm or call to station 
was sounded, A relaxing shower and a com- 
fortable night in his bunk were impossible 
during this period. 

The combination of prolonged sleep depri- 
vation, increasing fatigue, low morale, and 
frequent attacks by the enemy is offered as 
adequate for reducing ego strength and con- 
trols to the point where extreme intrapsychic 
defense mechanisms are needed in order both 
to restore some degree of comfort and to 
reduce intolerable pain. The frequency with 
which breaks and reorganizations of some 
degree of intensity occur in normal control 
patterns following prolonged fatigue and 
sleep deprivation is too great to be overlooked 
in personality theory. From civilian experi- 
ence there are numerous cases of individuals 
developing and retaining increased anxiety 
symptoms following a prolonged period of 
work with sleep deprivation to the extent of 
three or four days. From the military in- 
creasing attention has, of course, been given 
to the concept of operational fatigue (e.g., 
Grinker and Spiegel, 3). The primary hy- 
pothesis of this section is that prolonged sleep 
deprivation is in itself sufficient to effect a 
reduction in the stability of the ego-control 
system. Added to this, the stress of combat 
and the predisposing tendencies to shock 
reaction are greatly increased. A sudden 
intense experience under these conditions can 
produce extensive and persistent psychologi- 
cal reorganization. While the experimental 
literature on the effects of sleep deprivation 
‘ends to support the primary hypothesis, brief 
reference will be made only to two studies. 
Landis and Katz (4) report the case of a 
voluntary subject who went without sleep for 
a ten-day period while he was given psycho- 
logical tests. The experiment was terminated 
when he began to develop paranoid ideas. 
While Landis and Katz mention this inci- 
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dentally, it becomes a main point of interest 
for this aspect of personality theory that not 
only did a delusional trend develop but that 
six months later the subject still felt that the 
experimenter had been persecuting him. 
There were not only personality changes pro- 
duced by the vigil but there were relatively 
permanent residual effects. It would be of 
interest to determine the extent to which 
psychotherapy could modify these results and 
restore the original balance. 

The experiment by Edwards (2) indicates 
that after 100 hours of sleep deprivation there 
are increases in emotional irritability, de- 
creases in emotional stability, and hallucina- 
tions. He does not indicate whether any of 
these changes tended to persist after termina- 
tion of the experiment. 


A TueoreticaL Approacu 
It has been proposed that prolonged sleep 


deprivation with increasing fatigue results in 
a less stable ego-control system. Under these 
conditions, anxieties already established in 
the personality, together with externally 
stressful situations, develop higher potencies 
for carrying painful experience beyond the 
threshold of tolerance. In terms of Freudian 
tripartite personality theory, we can illustrate 
schematically and hypothetically how this 
would operate. Figures 1, 2, and 3 represent 
diagrammatically (topologically) some of the 
dynamic changes occurring under three sets 
of conditions. Several assumptions and im- 
plications common to all three figures need 
explicit statement. They are as follows: 
(a2) Within the self-system, ego is genetically 
differentiated from id, and superego is devel- 
oped from ego. (4) Normally, these three 
segments maintain a fairly dependable 
homeostatic balance. (c) Ego is primarily 
the regulatory area with regard to general 
self needs and in relationships with environ- 
ment. (d) Roughly, the vertical dimension 
is an awareness dimension. (¢) In a similar 
way the vertical dimension represents a 
rational-irrational (emotional) continuum. 
(f) Area is used to indicate relative impor- 
tance in source of control energies. (g) 
Dotted lines represent permeability and insta- 
bility. (4) Arrows indicate directions of 
energy expression and frequency of arrow 
shows the degree of tension. 
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Figure 1 represents a normal balance 
among these three segments of personality. 
Under normal conditions the regulatory func- 
tion of the ego over the total self-system and 
those aspects of environment that are imme- 
diately effective remains sufficiently dominant 
to (a) preserve self-consistency, (6) maintain 
an acceptable balance between tension and 
satisfaction, and (c) manage external factors 
for maximum contribution to these ends. 


environment 


NorMat BALANCE AMONG THE THREE 
SEGMENTS OF PERSONALITY * 


Fic. 1. 


‘ 

Figure 2 represents the dynamic changes 
that seem to occur under the stress of pro- 
longed sleep deprivation and fatigue. The 
implications are that these conditions produce 
(a) increased permeability of the executive 
aspect of the self-system to a wider variety 
of influences from both the less rational 
area of the self and from the potentially 
threatening aspects of environment (cf. 1, p. 
398). Hallucinatory phenomena suggest that 
boundaries between self and environment 
become less fixed. (4) Environment is now 


2 Lettering for these figures was done by Dr. Josef 
Cohen. 
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perceived as not only more threatening but 
more frustrating. (c) Id demands have in- 
creased, although this effect can occur from 
a reduction in executive control. (d) The 
ability of the ego-superego system to direct 
energies effectively either toward environ- 
ment or toward intrapsychic sources of 
difficulty is weakened. (¢) Under these 
conditions there are increased chances (cf. 
Lewin’s fluidity concept [5, 6]) for intra- 
psychic reorganization. 


environment 


Dynamic CHANGES THAT SEEM To OccuR 
UNDER Stress OF ProLtoncep SLEEP 
DEPRIVATION AND FATIGUE 


Fic. 2. 


All of these hypotheses have at least anec- 
dotal illustration and a certain amount of 
verification from the laboratory. Studies of 
the effects of sleep deprivation tend usually 
to reveal after approximately 100 hours of 
vigil an increased degree of irritability and 
emotional instability. Thus, not only is 
environment perceived as more threatening, 
but also the internal controls in the presence 
of threat are less adequate. In Edwards’ 
study (2) where psychological tests were ap- 
plied after 100 hours of wakefulness, subjects 
were frequently irritable and emotionally 
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unstable. Some felt like fighting; again the 
subject might be uncooperative or feel like 
attacking a part of the apparatus. To return 
to our patient we find that he illustrates this 
breakdown of normal control. He explained 
that whereas he had been a stable, peaceful 
individual without any marked tendencies 
for fighting, during his prolonged period of 
forced duty he might fight quickly and 
viciously. At one time a fellow sailor angered 
him and the patient hit him so hard that he 
fell over the ship’s railing into the sea. Then 
when the man climbed back, the patient hit 
him again and knocked him into the water. 
The patient was not sure but that he might 
have killed the man if others had not inter- 
fered. Thus, one’s more primitive expres- 
sions of hostility become less controlled and 
immediate destructive response is more 
probable. 

That ego boundaries become more per- 
meable is indicated by some of the hallucina- 
tions that occurred in Edwards’ group of 16 
Ss. One S touched her own skin and re- 
ported that she felt as though someone else 
had touched her. Intoxicated persons report 
in a similar way, at times, that an arm or a 
leg of their own may be perceived as not 
quite a part of their bodies. The illusion of 
body-part detachment and tendencies toward 
depersonalization may both be thought of in 
terms of disordered self boundaries. Another 
of Edwards’ Ss felt that she was her mother 
and seemed to hear her mother calling her. 
This seems to indicate a confusion ot ego- 
superego boundaries. Still another S counted 
the people in his group several times with the 
strong conviction that one person was miss- 
ing. He had not counted himself. The 
variety of perceptual confusions and halluci- 
nations occurring under. these conditions is 
much greater and includes not only somatic 
confusions and confusions of personal iden- 
tity, but also spatial and temporal disorien- 
tations. To the clinician and personality 
theorist these changes and symptoms are of 
more significance than changes in rates of 
tapping, typing, ball-tossing, or even meas- 
ures of static ataxia. It is to be hoped that 
in future studies of the effects of stress where 
sleep deprivation is the experimental factor 
more attention can be given to personality 
variables. The development of experimental 
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designs to test some of the hypotheses pre- 
sented here does not seem too difficult. 
Figure 3 represents one type of end result 
where Fig. 2 has been a transitional period. 
It would be possible to represent schemati- 
cally by this method a wide variety of 
personality changes diagnosed as neuroses, 
psychoses, or psychopathic personality. For 


environment 


Fic. 3. One Type or Enp Resutt wHere NorMa 
Batance Has Been a TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


the patient whose case is being presented, two 
end results would need representation, one 
for his “normal” state and another for his 
amnesic or fugue state. Space has not been 
taken to do this. 

The more specific implications of Fig. 3 are 
as follows: (a) The effects of the stress factors 
represented in Fig. 2 have produced some 
relatively permanent changes. (4) Intra- 
psychic conflict has increased. (c) Environ- 
ment has remained more threatening and 
frustrating. (d) Ego is represented as not 
only occupying a smaller control area but 
also as having regressed to a condition of 
being more id dominated. (¢) Superego is 
less under the control of ego and has be- 
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come more rigid.’ (f) As represented here, 
superego is a less well socialized aspect of 
personality. 

Under these conditions the executive seg- 
ment of the self occupies a less dominant rule 
than before. The ego is now less able to 
resolve tensions and conflicts of an intra- 
psychic nature. It is also predisposed to be 
more easily overwhelmed by threats from 
outside. The psychological conditions of 
either Fig. 2 or Fig. 3 become adequate pre- 
disposing conditions for more serious results 
in the event of traumatic experience. The 
thresholds of tolerance for pain and anxiety 
have been lowered. Defenses are less depend- 
able, less stable and the individual is more 
easily overwhelmed. Sudden, intense, in- 
escapable trauma either calls forth the most 
drastic defenses or results in a more complete 
disintegration of the personality. It is postu- 
lated that had not our patient been able to 
develop a profound dissociation, he probably 
would have become psychotic. The ways in 
which the amnesic episodes gave the patient 
relief are of special interest. 


Tue Precipirztinc Events 


The precipitating experience for the patient 
came with a near-miss of an aerial bomb. 
The explosion was close and the blast threw 
the patient against a gun mount producing 
a sharp blow on the head. Either shock 
waves or the contact with the gun mount 
produced also enough chest concussion to 
cause the spitting of blood for some hours 
thereafter. During these hours he remem- 
bered relatively little of the experience, 
apparently going about in a daze. This 
seemed to be the first step in setting the pat- 
tern for the later amnesic periods. Three 
weeks later a _ reinforcement experience 
occurred. The patient was passing at muzzle 
length beneath the aft battery of five-inch 
guns. The battery was unexpectedly fired 
and he was suddenly surrounded by fire 
intense enough to burn off all exposed hair. 
The explosion threw him forcibly to the deck 
and produced the second dazed effect which 
lasted for several hours. 

8 Reference is made here to chapter 12 of Grinker and 


Spiegel (3) where guilt feelings have not only become 
more specifically insistent but are less manageabie. 
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Onset or Speciric SYMPTOMS 


Several days later, while looking at and 
reporting on patterns in the radarscope, he 
passed into a more directly observable amnesic 
period. When the “all clear” was sounded 
he remained at his post looking fixedly into 
the radarscope. He left only when he was 
spoken to directly and led away by the arm, 
but this did not break the trance. Two im- 
portant aspects of this blackout may be noted 
here, both of which are known only through 
hypnotic reinstatement of the experience. 
The first is that at the moment of onset the 
moving, changing configurations in the 
radarscope began to look like flashes of fire. 
All subsequent amnesic and fugue attacks 
were initiated by hallucinations of flashes of 
fire. While retrograde amnesia always pre- 
vented recall and recognition of this trigger 
mechanism in the normal state, it was pos- 
sible with hypnotic experimental reproduc- 
tion of some eight to ten amnesic episodes to 
observe that the patient always reported these 
initiating flashes of fire. The second point 
is that the patient experienced great relief in 
the altered state. He was rested, he felt 
relaxed, danger was gone, and the sky and 
sea appeared friendly and restful rather than 
threatening. 

This pattern of contrast between the nor- 
mal and altered states remained typical, 
although the potentialities of the altered state 
became elaborated. At one time on the Jap- 
anese mainland he went into a blackout and 
tore up a roadside shrine. This he explained 
under hypnosis as coming from a desire to give 
the other boys present a “good time.” They 
hadn’t had a leave for many weeks and they 
all needed to let loose. At another time in a 
railway station in the States he gave away his 
watch and threw his money in the air to let 
it scatter and be picked up by others. He 
felt that he didn’t need the money; he “had 
lots of it.” A great sense of freedom from 
social restraint, pressure, and pecuniary re- 
strictions characterized the altered state. 
While observing with pride the usual moral 
code in the normal state, on several occasions 
in the altered state he entertained another 
man’s wife in a hotel room. He always had 
strong guilt feelings and depression when his 
normal state returned and he discovered what 
he had done. In one of the early sessions 
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with the therapist he complained bitterly 
about the results of these “spells.” 


Patient: I’ve lost so much. I've lost friends be- 
cause they thought I was in my right mind when 
I wasn’t; I've lost the most of my money and | 
don’t dare have a bank account; I’ve lost the respect 
of my relatives for the crazy things I’ve done, and 
because of these spells I've lost every job I’ve had 
since the war. (Four years.) 

Therapist: You seem to be saying, too, that your 
own self-respect has fallen rather low. 

Pt.: Doc, if I didn’t think there was help, I'd 
take something to end it all. The boys that got 
bumped off overseas were luckier than guys like me, 
that’s for sure. 


THerapy Procepures 


This was essentially the mood of the 
patient on a Monday morning at the begin- 
ning of the seventh session. He reported that 
he had left the hospital Friday afternoon to 
go home on a weekend pass. 

Pt.: But, Doc, I don’t think I ever got home. 

Th.: You aren't sure what you did. 

Pt.: Well, I started off with ten dollars and now 
I have fifty-five dollars and I haven't the slightest 
idea where I got it. 

Th.: You don’t remember what you did, whether 
you went home or not. 

Pt.: No, I don’t and I'm really worried. I don’t 
think I'd rob anybody. I know I sometimes gamble 
in these spells, but I always lose. I could have 
written checks, but if I did there is no money in 
the bank to cover them. (pause) ... I'm telling 
you, Doc, (starts to weep) I’ve had about all I can 
take. This kind of suffering is more than I can 
stand. 


With the patient’s ready cooperation, a 
hypnotic trance was easily induced with suf- 
ficient depth to reinstate in detail the events 
during the amnesic episode. The bus trip 
from the hospital to the town was completed 
in the normal state. Then he started for a 
store to make a purchase, but saw a friend 
who had been on board the destroyer with 
him. He went across the street to talk to 
him, but he had gone only a few steps in the 
direction of the friend when he began to see 
flashes of fire. Transition to the altered state 
apparently occurred quickly, for in his nor- 
mal state he remembered starting for the 
store but not whether he got there. The 
friend and, as usual, the flashes of fire were 
blocked from normal recall. Under hypnosis 
he recalled not only*talking to his friend but 
many details of what followed. Later he 
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went on down the street with the feeling 
verbalized as “I gotta go.” 


Th.: Where do you have to go? 

Pt.: I gotta find the boys and have a good time. 

His destination was a fraternal club of which he 
was a member. On his arrival he had a couple of 
beers and then played the quarter machine. 

Th.: How many quarters did you put in the 
machine? 

Pt.: Lots o’ quarters, lots o’ quarters. 

Th.: What happens when you run out of 
quarters? 

Pt.: I write a check. 

Th.: For how much are these checks you write? 

Pt.: One for forty dollars, one for twenty-five 
dollars, and two for fifteen dollars. 

Th.: Do you have money in the bank to cover 
these checks? 

Pt: Yes, I've got lots o’ money! Lots o’ money! 

Later in the evening the patient leaves the club 
and takes a room in a hotel. After a while he 
sleeps, but is troubled with nightmares. His dreams 
take him to the destroyer. Jap planes come in; 
they drop bombs and machine gun the deck; many 
are hit. 

Th.: What is your real fear in the midst of all 
this? 

Pt.: Fire, fire... fire. (He breathes heavily, 
gasps out the word “fire”; his muscles grow tense 
and he writhes as though he is overwhelmed with 
pain and anxiety.) 

Th.: It’s fire you're afraid of. 

Pt.: Yes. (Gasps, catches breath.) 
Oh! Oh! (Moans.) 


Fire, fire, 


After several minutes of this intense abre- 
action, tensions are temporarily reduced by 
explaining that the war is over, the bombs 
no longer fall, the planes are gone, and the 
patient is safe and back in his home country. 
He is brought back to the hotel and the 
nightmares are terminated. The amnesic 
episode lasted until Sunday noon. While 
drinking coffee in a restaurant he regained 
his normal state. For several hours there- 
after he suffered great tension and feelings of 
depression. 

The accessibility through hypnosis of the 
wide variety of behavioral detail is not only 
of interest but appears to be typical of the 
amnesic patient. This patient seemed to 
receive considerable benefit from this session. 
He not only now could correct the “no 
funds” check situations, but, for the first time 
since the amnesias started over four years 
ago, he felt that there was the possibility of 
understanding them and receiving help. The 
plan and objectives of immediate future treat- 
ment were as follows: (a) to provide experi- 
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ences for the patient from which he could 
reasonably cevelop increased confidence for 
ultimate relief, (6) to discover as completely 
as consistent within the time limits of treat- 
ment (two months, three to five hours a 
week) the essential dynamics of the disorder, 
(c) to provide opportunities for both trance 
and waking abreactions, and (d) to develop 
an increased sense of adequacy (ego strength) 
with regard to battle experiences, not only 
through their trance reinstatement, but also 
by special trance manipulation of the hal- 
lucinated events. Thus, in the trance state 
enemy planes would be seen coming in, but 
before getting within firing range the thera- 
pist would cause them to turn and go away. 
The patient would then be told that we had 
control of the planes and that we could make 
them come and go away. More frequently, 
and more in keeping with basic reality, the 
patient would man the antiaircraft battery 
and shoot down the hallucinated plane. The 
patient would then be commended for his 
skill and courage. He finally became quite 
confident in the trance that he could manage 
adequately these threatening situations. (¢) 
Along with the gradually increasing toler- 
ance for the traumatic battle experiences, 
attempts were made to facilitate insight into 
both the mechanism of the amnesia and his 
need for it. There was, therefore, a planned 
attempt to establish special predisposing tend- 
encies that could increase the chances for an 
eventual reintegration of his sharply dissoci- 
ated states of personality. 

During the next four weeks following the 
weekend amnesic episode described above, 
the writer became increasingly convinced that 
this patient’s case could largely be understood 
in terms of a cluster of dynamic factors. 
Some of these have already been indicated, 
but, in order to lead more clearly into the 
treatment that was next introduced, these 
dynamics will be summarized as follows: 
(a) that this man’s battle experiences were 
sufficiently prolonged and intense to account 
for both predisposing and precipitating fac- 
tors; (6) that the main dynamic was fear of 
fire which had become elaborated and rein- 
forced by fears of Jap planes, machine guns, 
bombs and torpedoes; (c) that the first major 
step in the direction of acquiring the am- 
nesias occurred at the time the bomb blast 
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surrounded him with fire and dazed him by 
forcibly throwing him against a nearby gun- 
mount; (d) that this experience and his 
psychological reactions to it were reinforced 
three weeks later by the sudden unexpected 
experience of again being surrounded by fire 
from the muzzle blast of the battery of five- 
inch guns; and (e) that, as difficult to assimi- 
late as these experiences would have been for 
one in normal rested condition, their occur- 
rence superimposed them upon a background 
of prolonged fatigue, loss of sleep, and gen- 
eral battle anxicties. Under these conditions, 
the tolerance threshold was so far exceeded 
that dissociation and/or regression were in- 
escapable psychological results. Had this 
man not developed the hystérical dissociation 
with an altered state in which dreamlike 
relief could occur, he would have become 
psychotic. The alternatives were hysterical 
dissociation or psychotic fragmentation. This 
assumption provided a guide for therapy by 
indicating that if attempts were made to 
remove too rapidly the escape process into an 
amnesia without first understanding its 
dynamics and improving the patient’s toler- 
ance for his disrupting anxieties, the therapist 
would either fail completely by having the 
patient reject the attempt at therapy, or a 
psychotic episode would be induced. Finally, 
(f), that the trigger mechanism initiating an 
altered state, for which there was always 
amnesia, was directly derived from the un- 
assimilable aspects of the traumatic precipi- 
tating experience. Thus, the patient always 
saw flashes of fire as the transition started. 
It was assumed further that the feelings just 
preceding a transition were the same as the 
feelings at the time of the first bomb blast. 
This last point is of special importance in 
relation to the kind of hypnotic procedure 
designed. 

After six weeks of treatment the patient 
could talk in waking state more freely about 
all his difficulties. He still, however, had 
considerable tension and sleep was often 
troubled by nightmares. His insight into his 
fear of fire and its relation to his general need 
for recurrent amnesia was aiso still of a non- 
feeling intellectual type. Because of the 
dissociation indicated at this point, it was 
assumed that there was still considerable 
potentiality remaining for further amnesias, 
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although none had spontaneously occurred 
since the one described above. The patient's 
general improvement, however, indicated that 
he was ready for more active therapy. Thus, 
after talking over with the patient his prog- 
ress to date, the plan of the next session was 
described. To this plan the patient readily 
agreed. 


Specia, Use or Posruypnotic Instruction 


Since this session was probably a crucial 
one, it will be described in some detail. The 
purpose was to provide the patient with an 
opportunity to experience in waking state 
with full awareness (a) feelings just preced- 
ing a blackout, and (4) feelings just after 
the bomb blast. If these two sets of experi- 
ences could be produced within a particular 
session, the patient would have an oppor- 
tunity to compare their similarities. If, fur- 
ther, these two sets of feelings were highly 
similar, he would have an opportunity to 
develop an integrating insight heretofore 
denied him by the strong dissociating tend- 
encies still in operation. 

For this particular session two hypnotic 
trances were planned. More specifically, the 
purpose was to provide the patient with an 
opportunity to experience in waking state 
and in juxtaposition the feelings initiating a 
blackout and the feelings precipitated by the 
bomb blast. The following outline indicates 
in condensed form the procedure: 


First Trance 


1. Pre-blackovt feelings induced. Considerable 
attention was given to the problem of control. Feel- 
ings were to start at signal of tapping three times 
on the desk and to leave at subsequent tapping. 
No blackout to occur. 

2. Posthypnotic instructions for reactivation of 
feelings in waking state. Appearance and disap- 
pearance were tied to the same simple auditory sig- 
nals. Again specific instructions were given that 
the feelings would occur but not the blackout. 

3. Patient wakened. After preparatory conver- 
sation the inducing signal of tapping was given. 
Onset of symptom was immediate. After approxi- 
mately two minutes the relieving signal was given. 
Several repetitions of the relieving signal were nec- 
essary to restore patient to normal relaxation. 


Second Trance 


t. Patient regressed to the destroyer and period 
prior to bomb blast. 

2. Post bomb blast experience reinstated by sig- 
nals as in previous trance. 


3. Following relief of feelings, posthypnotic in- 
structions were given for the reactivation of the 
feelings in waking state. 

4. Patient wakened and again only after prepara- 
tory discussion with him was the inducing signal 
given. Onset of reaction was immediate and, as 
before, the relief signal took several repetitions to 
restore the patient to normal relaxed condition. 


Attention must be called to two aspects of 
the procedure. First, in parts 1 and 2 of the 
first trance, the instructions were repeated 
several times that even though the patient 
was to have pre-blackout feelings he would 
not develop a blackout. For the patient to 
have gone on into a blackout and lost contact 
with the therapist during the posthypnotic 
period would have defeated the purpose of 
the experiment. That emphasis on this point 
was well taken was indicated a week later 
when posthypnotic instructions were used to 
reinstate in waking condition the effects of 
the gun shock previously described. At the 
moment of the posthypnotic inducing stimu- 
lus the patient went into a kind of daze or 
trance in which there was considerable ab- 
reacting of fear and terror. It took some 
fifteen minutes of continuous hypnotic-type 
instruction to re-establish contact and control. 
The patient remembered nothing. He later 
said that when the therapist tapped on the 
desk it seemed as though “a black hood came 
down over my head.” Why the patient 
should have gone out of control puzzled the 
therapist for several days until he listened to 
the recording of the session. (All sessions 
were tape-recorded.) It was discovered that 
posthypnotic instructions of having the gun- 
shock feelings but not going into a blackout 
had been inadvertently omitted. Without 
having intended it the omission demonstrated 
(a) the importance of specific posthypnotic 
instructions for maintaining the desired con- 
trols, and (&) the close and powerful relation- 
ship between the blast traumata and the 
initiation of the blackouts. Incidentally, the 
value of recording therapy sessions was also 
demonstrated. 

Second, the intensity and persistence of the 
feelings induced in the waking state required 
numerous repetitions of the signal and in- 
structions that had been designed to reduce 
these feelings. Since considerable care had 
been taken to predispose the patient while in 
trance to respond posthypnotically to these 
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signals, it demonstrates again the forcefulness 
of the feelings. 

As a result of this procedure the patient 
was able to discover that pre-blackout feelings 
and the blast experiences were highly similar. 
The only difference noted was that the blast- 
shock experiences were more intense. On the 
same day several hours after this session a 
second session was provided during which 
the meanings of these experiences were dis- 
cussed. The patient was given maximum 
opportunity to discover these meanings for 
himself. He became more rapidly aware 
from this point on of not only his deep need 
to have some means of escape from an un- 
bearable situation, but also how the blackout 
had been initiated and perpetuated. 

The night following these sessions the 
patient dreamed with great vividness of all 
his major war experiences. He said, “It 
seemed as though I relived all my battle ex- 
periences. As soon as I'd get through one 
battle I'd rush to the next. But this time it 
was not a nightmare. I wasn’t scared. I 
knew everything was going to be all right. 
No matter how many planes were coming in 
we always had plenty of ammunition and 
shot them all down. Many men were hit by 
machine gun fire but it seemed that no mat- 
ter how many were hit there were always 
plenty more to take their places. The funny 
thing about it all was that I wasn’t scared 
any more.” It was as though he had dis- 
covered a new strength and assurance. He 
needed to re-enact the major crises through 
which he had lived in order to establish his 
emotional dominance over them. From this 
point on there was an obvious decrease in 
anxiety level. Battle nightmares became 
markedly less frequent and less ir.tense. 
Sedatives continued to be taken for a while 
but need for them diminished rapidiy. While 
therapy was terminated approximately two 
weeks later, it was not assumed that the 
patient had made a complete recovery. He 
had gone a long way in that direction, but 
to have accomplished a more stable result 
another two or three months would have 
been desirable. Since the therapist was un- 
able to continue with him, it was recom- 
mended that he transfer to another hospital 
where similar treatment could be continued. 
During the three months required to effect 
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this transfer, the patient lived at his home. 
His own report at the end of this period was 
that for the first time since his military dis- 
charge he had enjoyed being at home. He 
had looked up his old friends whereas before 
he had avoided them. He explained that he 
no longer felt self-conscious and tense with 
his friends because he had been in a mental 
hospital. Previously he had avoided talking 
about either his war or his hospital experi- 
ences; now, if anyone asked concerning them, 
he seemed able to respond with freedom and 
frankness quite in contrast to his previous 
attempts at concealment. He had gone hunt- 


ing and fishing and had felt that life could 
No fugues had 


really be enjoyed again. 
occurred. 

The patient remained at the other hospital 
for only a few days. He felt that the group 
therapy to which he had been limited was 
both superficial and irrelevant to his problem. 
After release from this hospital he returned to 
his home. 


Fo.LLow-up 


Thirty-one months after the last contact 
(34 months after the last therapy session) the 
therapist made a personal visit to the patient’s 
home for purposes of follow-up. Information 
was desirable on at least the following points: 
(a) fugue recurrences, (6) additional hos- 
pital care, (c) social adjustment, (d@) eco- 
nomic achievement, and (e) attitude toward 
himself. 

The over-all picture seemed to indicate a 
far better adjustment than when the therapist 
had first seen him approximately three years 
before. Economic adjustment seemed espe- 
cially good. He had, within the past year, 
purchased a small apartment house which he 
had redecorated himself and from which he 
obtained a good income. He had purchased 
adjoining property on which he had erected 
a one-story, cement-block family dwelling 
that was adding further to his income. He 
had what seemed to be quite realistic plans 
for further improvement of his rental units. 

References which he made to his relatives 
and friends indicated that his adjustment in 
this area was much superior to his behavior 
prior to treatment. 

There had been no hospitalization since the 
last one referred to above. 
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Approximately 15 months prior to the fol- 
low-up visit there had been two fugue epi- 
sodes. These occurred under the stress of an 
unfortunate relationship with a woman who 
subsequently attempted extortion of funds 
beyond his limits of tolerance. In one of 
these fugues he had represented himself as a 
lawyer and successfully defended a client in 
court. He “came to” as they were leaving 
the court house and as his client was about 
to pay him. He suddenly realized the signifi- 
cance of the situation, excused himself to 
make a telephone call but did not return. 
In the other fugue episode he represented 
himself as a doctor in an emergency rural 
situation and successfully managed a birth 
delivery. In commenting on these experi- 
ences he remarked that prior to the war he 
had wanted strongly to be either a doctor or 
a lawyer but because of financial difficulties 
neither course of study was possible. Part of 
the dynamics are obvious, but it appears also 
that the fugue-escape reaction may have be- 
come either extended to cover a wider variety 
of needs or restricted to a neurotic satisfac- 
tion of some premilitary urges. Since the 


patient was no longer troubled with battle 


dreams and associated anxieties and these 
episodes occurred in connection with a special 
type of stress, it would seem restriction more 
than extension is indicated. Furthermore, 
there had not been a recurrence since these 
spells. 

The patient’s attitude toward himself and 
home were favorable prognostic signs. He 
explained that while there had been times in 
the past three years when he disliked the 
town he lived in and wished to get away, for 
the past year he had come increasingly to like 
his home and felt that he would be quite 
satisfied to spend the rest of his life there. He 
felt relaxed, contented, had satisfying plans 
for the future, and felt as though he had 
everything under better control than he ever 
had had before. In his own words, “I don’t 
believe I'm ever going to need one of those 
spells again.” 


Conctuptnc STATEMENT 


In concluding this case study, the following 
points need review: 

1. The prognosis indicated by the staff 
before treatment was poor. Some staff 
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members were convinced that the case was 
hopeless, that he would soon be completely 
psychotic and a permanent custodial case. 
The fact that an apparently effective treat- 
ment procedure was devised and that cur- 
rently he is functioning at the level of nearly 
complete recovery provides additional em- 
phasis for the stand that the prognosis of 
“hopeless” in psychotherapy should be used 
with extreme caution. More frequently than 
in the past the “hopeless” case should stimu- 
late the research interests of the clinical 
psychologist. 

2. This case study has illustrated how hyp- 
nosis can be used to produce crucial insights 
into the factors not only providing the initial 
need for an amnesia but also the relation 
between origin and the recurring “trigger 
mechanisms” which reinstate an amnesia. 
While this has been demonstrated with only 
one case, the experience is sufficient to indi- 
cate the need to study additional similar cases. 
The hypothesis to be tested is that the essen- 
tial dynamics of a recurring amnesia or fugue 
are represented in the “trigger mechanism” 
just preceding onset of the altered state. Such 
mechanisms and related dynamics can most 
effectively be discovered through experi- 
mental hypnotic reinstatement of amnesia 
episodes. 

3. Prolonged fatigue and sleep deprivation 
are factors which can be assumed to produce 
predispositions, through weakened ego-con- 
trols, for serious personality reorganization. 
These factors should have further experi- 
mental study; the sti lies should provide for 
observation of some of the more significant 
personality factors rather than be concerned 
with decrements of response rates and similar 
variables. 
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CRITIQUES AND NOTES 


ETHICS IN ADMINISTERING THE RORSCHACH TEST 


LOUIS C. WEBER 
Wichita Falls State Hospital 


HE purpose of projective techniques is to get 
eS Ns the underlying dynamics of the patient 
tested. We are interested in finding out how the 
patient views the world and what his approach to 
reality may be. True, the tests are not infallible, 
but an able clinical psychologist can use his psycho- 
logical findings to advantage when he combines test 
results with clinical impressions. 

The Rorschach test is probably the most adequate 
instrument available to the clinician, and because of 
its wide use, many data are available to validate the 
findings from this one test. It is, in the author's 
opinion, imperative that the results obtained from 
the test be those of the patient, and not a second 
party. Unethical and unprofessional attitudes 
toward the use of these tests will eventually invali- 
date it for further investigation. 

In my work, I have had innumerable instances 
reported to me by the patients I test that when given 
the test in a previous instance, the psychologist not 
only prompted the patient in an unprofessional 
manner, but would point out various responses 
given to the test. It is as though the examiner con- 
cludes that further testing will not be carried out 
with this patient. Not only do such actions help to 
invalidate the projections of the individual for 
another psychologist at some later date, but they 
also invalidate his own attempts at future testing 
to note improvement in his patient after treatment 
or just with the passage of time. 

In speaking of this infraction of ethics, I have 
often been informed that such a precedure is neces- 
sary when “testing the limits” on a patient. It 
would seem that informing a patient as to what 
constitutes a response not only indicates that there 
are right and wrong answers to the test, but also 
tends to block an accurate picture of his mental 


disturbance. The fact that a patient cannot respond 
to popular signs in the Rorschach, or that he cannot 
respond at all, is indicative of much of his illness; 
it should not be construed erroneously and responses 
should not be indicated in order for the examiner 
to avoid feeling frustrated in his testing procedures. 

In most instances, clinical psychologists who have 
used some method of indicating what might be seen 
on the cards do not reflect projections of the patient, 
but give some indication of the projection of the 
psychologist. These examiners are usually inexperi- 
enced in the field of psychological testing, and seem 
to express the attitude “I must get some response 
from this patient or I am failing with him.” Lack 
of response is not an indication of failure on the 
part of the psychologist. True, sometimes a lack 
of response is due to a failure to establish rapport 
with the patient, but if one or two objective tests 
are administered prior to the Rorschach, the exam- 
iner will find that sufficient rapport is established 
to permit adequate “projection” on the Rorschach, 

Coaching in the responses to a projective test 
would seern to be not only unprofessional and un- 
ethical, but a failure to serve the patient in the 
proper manner. Such coaching tends to remove 
the patient from proper understanding by another 
psychologist who obtains not a projection from his 
patient, but the instructed response of a previous 
psychologist. 

It would seem that further restrictions will be 
necessary in the use of the Rorschach test if such 
practices continue. Not only should the restriction 
be placed on the sale of the test to unauthorized 
persons, but some restriction should be placed upon 
the qualified user, thereby keeping such projective 
techniques on a more professional level. 
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AMBIGUITY AND NONAMBIGUITY IN PROJECTIVE TESTING 


RICHARD S. LAZARUS 
The Johns Hopkins University 


N recent years many psychologists have been 
t isenidies intensively with the ways in 
which personality variables shape the perception of 


various kinds of stimuli. Some of this research has 
greatly strengthened many of the assumptions 
underlying the use of projective techniques (5, 8, 9). 


However, some of the implications of this work 
have not been made fully clear in the clinical litera- 
ture. Nor has full practical advantage been taken 
of the ideas generated from this area of experi- 
mental work. It is the purpose of this note to point 
out one particular instance where the concepts of 
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need and perception may be fruitfully used in 
psychodiagnosis. 

The projective tecaniques have always depended 
upon the use of highly ambiguous stimuli. The use 
of ambiguous inkblots, ambiguous incomplete sen- 
tences, ambiguous pictures of people, etc. has 
largely dominated the testing procedures of psycho- 
diagnosis. The concept of ambiguity, as has been 
pointed out in other articles (4, 7), seems to depend 
upon the number of reasonable interpretations that 
may be given to any stimulus by any particular 
sample of people. For example, if everyone inter- 
prets some pictorial stimulus as two people fighting, 
then such a stimulus has little or no ambiguity. 
There is no variation in interpretation. Little in- 
formation about the needs and defense mechanisms 
of people can be gained from such stimuli unless 
there is at least some variability in response. On 
the other hand, if a number of interpretations are 
possible, the stimulus is called ambiguous, and it 
is useful in diagnosis because differences in inter- 
pretations may be related to personality dynamics. 

The use of highly ambiguous stimuli in diagnosis 
presents one very serious problem. We are in no 
great difficulty when someone offers an interpreta- 
tion that is obviously deviant. For example, on the 
TAT an individual may offer a very high frequency 
of aggressive interpretations of the pictures. He 
may present themes which revolve preponderantly 
about family hostilities, sibling rivalry, etc. Because 
such a performance is not typical, we are reasonably 
justified in suspecting that this person has a problem 
pertinent to aggressive needs. 

However, a primary difficulty in making infer- 
ences about personality dynamics from projective 
performance arises when we find records in which 
there is no such deviation in performance from 
some interindividual or intra-individual norm. It 
is not so easy, then, to infer that the individual has 
no tension in this area. It is quite possible, for 
example, that if hostility does not appear in an 
individual's projective performance, it is being 
avoided as part of an ego-defense process. A recent 
study with the Rorschach test (4) supported the 
clinical assumption that failure to accept aggressive 
interpretations of the inkblots was related to emo- 
tional problems in this area. A similar finding has 
bsen reported for the TAT (6). But because of the 
great ambiguity of the stimuli typically used in pro- 
jective tests, it is difficult to te!l whether lack of 
aggressive interpretations occurred because of lack 
of interest, or because of ego defenses against aggres- 
sive impulses. In this event, we sometimes depend 
upon qualitative information such as signs of emo- 
tion, blocking, etc. For example, when we cbserve 
emotional behavior on card 6 of the Rorschach test, 
we often relate this to the sexual symbal which is 
so prominent on this card. But we are on shaky 
ground in such an interpretation because other 
aspects of the situation may have produced the emo- 
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tional response. The ego threat of the stimulus is 
not clear and unequivocal. 

The point that is being made here is that to 
depend upon only the most ambiguous kinds of 
stimuli in projective procedures results in uncer- 
tainty as to when an interpretation is avoided be- 
cause of repressive defenses and when it is ignored 
because of lack of tension. We want to know when 
certain needs are so strong and open that they result 
in ready verbalizations and phantasies. But we also 
want to know when certain needs are so unaccept- 
able that they lead to avoidance and distortion. 
Ambiguous stimuli are not very well suited to this 
latter chore. What we need in our tests are stimuli 
which range from the most to the least ambiguous. 
It would be revealing to confront the individual 
with materia! which is emotionally charged and 
observe the ways in which he handles it. How far 
does the individual go in distorting perceptually 
what other people perceive? What is the form of 
the distortion? Is the defense process such as to 
raise the threshold of recognition and impair the 
recall of the dangerous material, or does it lead to 
very rapid recognition and facilitated recall? 

That this is no brand new idea is evidenced 
by Bellak’s (2) use of the term “adaptive” to char- 
acterize one aspect of projective behavior. But 
projective tests, with the exception of the. word- 
association approaches, have never really been 
designed with this concept in mind. The need and 
perception literature abounds in references to “per- 
ceptual defense” (3, 4, 5, 8, 10). The experimental 
literature on selective forgetting makes use of this 
notion by ego-involving individuals in problem- 
solving tasks and testing for selective memory for 
successes and failures later on (1, 3, 11). In spite 
of the fact that defense against threat has been dis- 
cussed with many different frames of reference, few 
clinical psychologists have made direct use of non- 
ambiguous threatening material in psychodiagnosis. 
Perhaps one reason for this is the fear of upsetting 
the patient or driving him away. In the therapeutic 
interview this kind of threat is usually avoided with 
considerable justification. 

One illustration from the experimental literature 
should make clear what might be involved in a 
testing sense in the use of nonambiguous, threaten- 
ing material. Recently an experiment was re- 
ported (8) in which auditory perceptual recognition 
of emotional and nonemotional sentences was 
studied. Among the diagnostic procedures used 
was a sentence-contpletion test which was found to 
correlate with perceptual accuracy for the emotional 
and nonemotional sentences. Some of the items on 
the sentence-completion test were very ambiguous 
in the sense that they suggested very little by way 
of an aggressive response (to take one content cate- 
gory). Others were relatively nonambiguous in 
this regard. An example of the former type was, 
“He has longed for An example of a 
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nonambiguous item was, “He hated 

subjects responded to the latter item with an 
aggressive completion, such as, “He hated his sister,” 
“He hated mean people,” etc. This kind of answer 
was largely dependent upon the phraseology of the 
item in the first place. However, some subjects 
responded with, “He hated to be caught out in the 
rain without his umbrella,” or “He hated to get 
up in the morning.” In many of these latter 
instances, subjects consistently went to great lengths 
to avoid an aggressive response. This kind of item 
is ideally suited to get at defenses related to hos- 
tility which involve denial or avoidance. It con- 
fronts the individual directly with the threat and 
offers some opportunity for him to either accept or 
reject the implication. The approach has something 
in common with the procedure of testing the limits 
on the Rorschach test, or with using a picture on 
the TAT whose stimulus value is known. Such 
knowledge allows us to assess deviations from the 
typical response. 

Both highly ambiguous and relatively unambigu- 
ous stimuli could easily be used in the projective 
method of psychodiagnosis. The very ambiguous 
material allows us to identify most readily instances 
where significant interpretations are given gratui- 
tously without encouragement from the stimulus, 
Ruminations and strong phantasies about hostility 
are apt to show themselves in ready and frequent 
aggressive interpretations. Unacceptable aggressive 
impulses which are dealt with by repressive meche- 
nisms are likely to result in infrequent aggressive 
interpretations even when they are suggested or 
demanded by the stimulus, or when most people 
typically give such interpretations. Lack of tension 
with respect to a particular need is likely to be 
reflected in nondeviant behavior, that is, in inter- 
pretations which are characterized neither by exag- 
gerated frequency in special areas nor by excessive 


avoidance or distortion. 
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The projective stimuli may be presented for per- 
ceptual recognition, or for learning and recall. 
What is important is that they range from a highly 
structured to a highly ambiguous nature and that 
extensive normative data be accumulated on many 
kinds of individuals. For any particular need 
variable like aggression, succorance, achievement, 
etc., the use of a well-worked-out stimulus dimen- 
sion of ambiguity could lead to the more accurate 
specification of the strength of a need and the nature 
of the ego-defense process. 
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THE ALTERNATION OF AN AMBIGUOUS FIGURE IN PARETICS 
AND SCHIZOPHRENICS * 


NORMAN NEMOR ? 


Veterans Administration, Palo Alto, Califorma 


HE present study was designed to investigate 
the relation of the perception of the fluctuation 


of an ambiguous figure (Necker cube) to pathology 


1From the Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo 
Alto, Califorma. 

2 This study was made possible by the Manager and 
staff of the Veterans Administration Hospital at Palo 
Alto and was carried out with the kind assistance of 


in the central nervous system. The study was 
based upon the hypothesis that disturbances in 
brain physiology, attendant upon gross organic 
pathology, result in lowered frequency of alterna- 
tions. Goldstein and Scheerer make the statement 





Paul McReynolds, Robert E. Billings, Stanley B. Bensen, 
and Nancy M. Robinson. 
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in regard to patients with cerebral pathology that, 
“If confronted with the ambiguous figures of Rubin 
they will at best recognize one aspect, the face or 
the vase, but are unable to shift from one aspect to 
the other” (2, p. 6). Also, it was felt that lesions 
within the “brain field,” as described by Kohler (6), 
might result in a difference in the number of 
fluctuations between those with known brain damage 
as against those with no known brain damage. 

To test the hypothesis two samples were com- 
pared: (a) 17 patients with known gross C.N.S. 
pathology (psychosis, general paresis, cerebral type, 
pronounced), and (4) 22 patients without known 
organic pathology (psychosis, schizophrenia, pro- 
nounced). The two groups were roughly matched 
in terms of age (between 50 and 61 years of age), 
length of hospitalization, and “degree of illness” 
(a subjective evaluation by the ward nurse, ward 
psychiatrist, and head attendant in terms of be- 
havior on the ward, amount of cooperation, etc.). 
All Ss were patients at the Palo Alto Veterans 
Administration Hospital. The samples are de- 
scribed more fully in Irvine's study (5). 

The cube was drawn with eight-inch sides on a 
white cardboard three feet square. The cardboard 
was placed at a distance of eight feet from the 
seated patient and set at eye level. Each patient 


was tested in the hours between breakfast and 
lunch. An attempt was made to have the patient 
discover spontaneously the alternation effect. Where 


it was not discovered, the experimenter, by placing 
his hands at the proper angles, demonstrated the 
two positions of the cube. Some of the patients, 
though apparently cooperating with the experi- 
menter, could not see the figure alternate. These 
patients’ results, which came from both the paretic 
and schizophrenic groups, were included even 
though their responses were zero. The length of 
time within which each patient was to report the 
number of fluctuations he saw (by saying “Now” 
or “It’s now left” and “Now right” or whatever 
he wished to designate each shift) was four minutes. 
This time, however, was broken up into two two- 
minute sessions for it was found the patients’ atten- 
tion often coula not be kept trained on the am- 
biguous figure for a fcur-minute period. Also 
this was a convenient methed of obtaining a re- 
liability figure. The time between the two two- 
minute sessions, which usually lasted about ten 
minutes, was taken up with a word association 
test * which had no obvious relation to the fluctua- 
tion experiment. 

In applying the Spearman-Brown formula to de- 
termine the reliability of the test the number of 


® These samples do not include four schizophrenics 
and nine paretics who were unable to understand the 
instructions. 

4Bensen, S. B. Similarity of consecutive responses 
on a free word association test. Unpublished research, 
VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California, 1952. 
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fluctuations of the first two-minute session was 
compared with the number of fluctuations of the 
second two-minute session. The paretics had a 
reliability coefficient of .89 and the schizophrenics a 
coefficient of .96. 

To determine the significance of the difference 
between the two groups a ¢ ratio was computed 
and yielded .28, which indicates no significant dif- 
ference between the two groups in the number of 
fluctuations reported. (Since this study was carried 
out in conjunction with others using the same two 
groups of Ss, it was possible to establish the follow- 
ing correlation coefficients between the findings of 
this study and those of others: with critical flicker 
frequency (5), r=.35, significant at the .og level; 
with a word association test,5 r—=—.o1; and with an 
objective scoring of the Bender-Gestalt,? r=—.13.) 

Cameron (1), Hunt and Guilford (4), and Guil- 
ford and Braly (3) investigated the problem of 
alternation of an ambiguous figure in terms of 
McDougall’s notions on introversion and extrover- 
sion. Hunt and Guilford (4) found depressives to 
have a lower rate of fluctuation than normals, 
schizophrenics, or paranoid schizophrenics. A com- 
parison of their results with this study follows in 
Table 1. In breaking this study’s schizophrenic 
group into two groups, in order to compare the 
Hunt and Guilford data with it, we have lumped 
those diagnosed catatonic and hebephrenic into one 
group of 11 Ss and those diagnosed paranoid schizo- 
phrenic into another group of 11 Ss. 


TABLE 1 


Averace Rares of FLUCTUATION FOR THE DIFFERENT 
Groups or Susyects 1n SHirts PER MINUTE 








Howt ano Guitrorp Tuts Stuvy 





Diacwos's 


N Mean SD N Mean 





18.06 ee ee 
17.02 5.34 = 64.55 
12.20 6.60 1m 5.59 
4-25 1.74 


Normal 25 
Schizophrenics 15 
Paranoid Schizophrenics 9 
Manic-Depressives 19 
Paretics ee 


4-90 


17 4.16 





A comparison of our results with those of Hunt 
and Guilford’s reveals that all our groups are more 
like their group of manic<‘pressives than each 
group is like its diagnostic counterpart. This dif- 
ference may possibly be attributed to tapping dif- 
ferent populations of schizophrenics. Our groups 
were comprised of patients who were all 50 years 
or over in age and who had been institutionalized 
for periods ranging from 3 to over 25 years. Also 
the conditions of this study differ somewhat from 
those conditions set by Hunt and Guilford. 

The hypothesis of this study was that gross 
cerebral pathology would affect the number of 


5 See footnote 4. 

® Ropinson, Nancy M. Schizophrenic and paretic 
performance on the Bender-Gestalt Test. Unpublished 
research, VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California, 1952. 





Tue Test Anxiety QuEsTIONNAIRE: Scorinc Norms 


fluctuations of an ambiguous figure in a negative 
manner, that is, the number of fluctuations would 
be less in paretic patients than in schizophrenic 
patients. This hypothesis was not substantiated. 
While it is possible that there were certain minor 
undetected C.N.S. defects in the schizophrenic group 
it can hardly be questioned that there were more 
gross organic defects in the paretic group. The 
study suggests that a lowered rate of fluctuation of 
an ambiguous figure cannot be explained solely on 
the basis of known organic pathology. However, 
it should not be interpreted to mean that a lowered 
rate is never due to such pathology. 
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THE TEST ANXIETY QUESTIONNAIRE: SCORING NORMS * 


SEYMOUR B. SARASON AND EDWARD M. GORDON 
Yale University 


N previous studies (1, 2, 3) a test anxiety ques- 
I tionnaire was described, the scoring system pre- 
sented, and its reliability and validity evaluated.? 
In each of the four years in which the questionnaire 
was administered to the introductory psychology 
classes the following calculations were made: 

1. The distribution of raw scores for each of the 
35 questions was obtained and the median calcu- 
lated.8 

2. The final score on any question was determined 
by the relation of the raw score to the median: 
o=below the median, 1=above the median. 

3. An individual's total score consisted in adding 
up the number of times he scored above the median. 
Total scores could range from o to 35, the former 
representing low (LA) and the latter high (HA) 
anxiety. 

4. The distribution of total scores was then plotted 
and the two most extreme (HA, and LA,) and the 
next most extreme groups (HA, and LA,) were 
chosen. 

It can be readily seen that with a sample of 
several hundrc cases a great deal of time and effort 
had to be exrended before the various high and 
low anxious subjects could be identified. Since 
most time was spent in computing the median for 
each question, a comparison of the medians in 


1From the Department of Psychology and the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University. 

2Sample copies of the questionnaire can be obtained 
by writing to the senior author. 

8 There were more than 35 questions in the question- 
naire used in 1949 and 1950, after which time no 
further questions were eliminated. 


two successive samples (1951 and 1952) was made 
with the hope that they would be sufficiently similar 
that in future samples one need only know the 
raw score in order to determine whether the indi- 
vidual was to receive a score of 0 or I on a par- 
ticular question. Table 1 presents for the two 
samples, question by question, the two points 
between which the medians fell For all but 
five questions the medians fell between identical 
points; in each of the five questions there is a dis- 
crepancy of one scoring unit. The similarity in 
medians for the two samples indicates that one 
can determine the o or 1 score directly from the 
raw score without having to compute the median 
for each question. 

The distributions of total scores for the two 
samples were not only very similar to each other 
but the median total scores were identical, falling 
in each sample between 18 and 1g. Table 2 pre- 
sents for each of the two samples the percentage 
of cases falling into the various extreme groups. 
It is apparent from Table 2 that employing very 
similar or identical cut-off points results in approxi- 
mately the same percentage of cases in the various 
extreme groups, indicating again the similarity in 
distribution of total scores. 

In utilizing the test anxiety questionnaire it 
should be remembered that the data presented above 
were obtained from Yale students who may or 


Each graphic scale was 15 centimeters. For scoring 
purposes the scale was divided into 10 units, each of 
which was one and a half centimc’ers. Raw scores, 
therefore, ranged from 0 to 9. 
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TABLE | 


Powts (in Raw Score Units) setween Wuicn Mepian Scores ror Eacn Question Feut is Two 
Successive SAMPLES 
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* The assigned number is that which the question actually has in the questionnaire 


tains “filler” questions (1, 2, 3, 16) which are not 


TABLE 2 


PercenTace or Cases 1n Various Extreme Groups 
Usinc Two Successive SAMP.es * 








1952 SAMPLE 
(N=359) 
Scores 

IncLtupen % 


1951 SAMPLE 
(N=392) 
Scores 

INCLUDED 





Group 


of 





28-35 
24-27 
o-8 
9-12 


High Anxiety 1 
High Anxiety » 


27-35 
23-26 


13.5 
17.3 
o-8 

Q-12 


Low Anxiety ; 
Low Anxicty » 


15.1 
13-5 





* All figures and percentages are those which were 
actually used for the selection of subjects for the various 
studies in the particular year. 


may not be representative of college students in 
general. Before utilizing these data on other 
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The questionaire con- 
scored. 


groups it is recommended that the questionnaire 

first be scored the “long way” in order to determine 

whether the medians for the questions are similar 
to those found at Yale. If the medians are similar, 
then the use of the shorter method of scoring would 
appear to be justified in future studies. If they are 
not similar, then the calculation of “local” norms 
is indicated. 
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ON WHITE AND NEGRO TEST PERFORMANCE AND 
SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS 


FRANK C. J. McGURK 
Lehigh University 


N a previous article! it was shown that when 
| 213 pairs of white and Negro high school seniors 
were matched for age, school attendance, school 
curriculum, and eleven selected items from the Sims 


1 McGurk, F. C. J. Comparison of the performance 
of Negro and white high school seniors on cultural and 


Record Card, the mean white total score was sig- 
nificantly higher than the mean Negro total score. 
When the test questions were separated into non- 





noncultural psychological test questions. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1951. 
(Microcard) 





Race Dirrerences AND SocioEconomic Facrors 


cultural and cultural questions, the mean white 
scores were significantly higher than the mean 
Negro scores for both types of question. When the 
subjects (Ss) were separated into high and low 
socioeconomic groups, the means of the white Ss 
were significantly higher than the means of the 
Negro Ss of comparable socioeconomic status in 
total score, in noncultural score, and in cultural 
score. 

The purpose of the present article is to present 
data from the previous article bearing on two very 
common explanations of Negro inferiority on test 
scores: first, that culturally weighted questions dis- 
criminate against the Negro; and second, that as 
the socioeconomic status of the Negro increases, 
racial test score differences decrease. 
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the noncultural questions than for the cultural 
questions. The difference between the two W-N 
differences (the net change) is significant at the .o1 
level. For the total group, Negro performance is 
closer to white performance on the cultural ques- 
tions—not on the noncultural questions (Table 1). 

There is no evidence from the total group com- 
parison that the culturally weighted questions dis- 
criminate against the Negro. 

When the same comparison is made with the 53 
matched pairs of Ss of high socioeconomic status, 
the difference between the two W-N differences 
(the net change) is not significant (Table 1). At 
this socioeconomic level, the Negro Ss are no more 
inferior to white Ss on the cultural questions than 
they are on the noncultural questions. 


TABLE | 


Raciac Mean Score Comparisons BY Type oF QUESTION 











Type oF QUESTION 


PARISON GROUP : 
Compa NoNnCULTURAL 


Net CHANnce SE or Net CHANGE 


CULTURAL 





Total 
White 
Negro 
W-N 
High socioeconomic 
White 
Negro 
W-N 
Low socioeconomic 
White 
Negro 
W-N 


.48 
-99 
-49 


+55 
81 


74 


-04 
.60 
.56 


-40 
.28 


2.84 0.84 





Some definitions which were discussed fully in 
the earlier article! are important. “Cultural ques- 
tions” are those questions which 78 judges rated 
as most heavily weighted with cultural experiences. 
“Noncultural questions” are those which the judges 
considered least heavily weighted with cultural 
experiences. 

“Socioeconomic status” refers to the scores ob- 
tained on a revision of the Sims Record Card. The 
high Negro socioeconomic group is composed of 
those Negro Ss whose revised Sims scores were in 
the highest quartile of the range of Sims scores. 
The high white socioeconomic group is composed 
of those white Ss who had been matched with the 
high Negro group. The low Negro socioeconomic 
group is that group whose revised Sims scores were 
in the lowest quartile of the range of Sims scores, 
and the low white socioeconomic group is the group 
of white Ss who had been matched with the low 
Negro group. 


Do CutturaLty Weicutep Questions DiscriMINATE 
AGAINST THE Necro? 


When the noncultural and cultural scores of the 


total group of 213 matched pairs of Ss are com- 
pared, the racial difference (W-N) is greater for 


There is no evidence frora the high socioeconomic 
groups that the cultural questions discriminate 
against the Negro. 

That the cultural questions are not discriminat- 
ing against the Negro is shown very clearly by the 
comparison of the means of the low socioeconomic 
groups. The difference between the two W-N 
differences (the net change) is significant at the 
ot level. At this socioeconomic level, Negro Ss are 
slightly, but not significantly, superior to white Ss 
on the cultural questions. The racial difference on 
the noncultural questions, however, is significant at 
the .oor level (Table 1). 

The evidence from the low socioeconomic growps 
is that the culturally weighted questions do not 
discriminate against the Negro Ss. 

In each of the above comparisons, the racial dif- 
ference (W-N) is greater for the noncultural ques- 
tions than for the cultural questions. In the total 
group comparisons and in the low socioeconomic 
group comparison, Negro inferiority to the white 
is significantly greater on the noncultural questions 
than on the cultural questions. In the comparison 
of the high socioeconomic groups, Negro inferiority 
is as large on one type of question as the other. 

These findings are a direct contradiction of the 
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assumption that the Negro is penalized by cul- 
turally weighted test material, It is on the cultural 
questions that the performance of the Negro is 
closer to—not farther away from—the performance 
of the white. 


As THe Socioeconomic Status oF THE Necro 
Increases Do Ractat Test-Score 
Dirrerences Decrease? 


When the racial differences in total score (non- 
cultural and cultural scores combined) are com- 
puted for both the high and low socioeconomic 
groups, the racial difference (W-N) is greater at 
the high socioeconomic level than at the low socio- 


Frank C. J. McGurk 


a very significant increase in racial test-score differ- 
ences; the difference between the two W-N differ- 
ences (the net change) is significant at the .oor 
level. This finding is emphasized by the fact that 
the W-N difference at the low socioeconomic level 
is a negative quantity, indicating that Negroes of 
low socioeconomic status obtain higher cultural 
scores than the whites who were matched with them. 
At the high socioeconomic level, however, the 
whites are significantly superior to the Negroes 
(Table 2). 

Thus, as socioeconomic level increases, white 
superiority in test score increases, and this obtains 
whether the comparisons are made with total score, 


TABLE 2 
Ractat Mean Score Comparison By Sociorconomic Groups 








Socioeconomic Group 
HicH Low 


CoMPARISON 
Groups 


Net Cuance’ SE or Net CHance 





Total 
White -72 
Negro -00 
W-N +72 


Noncultural 
White .68 
Negro -40 
W-N .28 


Cultural 
White -04 
Negro -60 
W-N .56 





economic level. The difference between these two 
W-N differences (the net change) is significant at 
the .oo1 level (Table 2). 

Thus, for total score, an increase in the socio 
economic status of the Negro is accompanied by a 
very significant increase—not a decrease—in racial 
test-score differences. 

When the racial differences in noncultural scores 
are computed for both the high and low socio- 
economic groups, similar findings result. The racial 
difference (W-N) is greater at the high socioeco- 
nomic level than at the low socioeconomic level. 
The difference between the two W-N differences 
(the net change) is sigrificant at the .05 level 
(Table 2). 

As before, 
nomic status 
ences in test 

When the 
cultural questions, the findings are clear that an 
increase in socioeconomic status is accompanied by 


the evidence is that as the socioeco- 
of the Negro increases, racial differ- 
score increase—they do not decrease. 


same comparison is made with the 


noncultural score, or with cultural score. There is 
no evidence that an increase in the socioeconomic 
status of the Negro is accompanied by a decrease 
in racial test-score differences. 


CONCLUSIONS 


That Negro test scores are lower than white test 
scores is reported generally in the literature. Many 
writers attempt to explain Negro test-score inferi- 
ority on the basis of the Negro’s inability to handle 
culturally weighted test material, or on the basis of 
the Negro’s lower socioeconomic status. 

The present data do not support either of these 
explanations. There is no evidence here that cul- 
turally weighted test material discriminates against 
the Negro. There is no evidence that as the socio- 
economic status of the Negro increases, racial test- 
score differences decrease. 
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AUTHOR'S COMMENTS ON A REVIEW OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
GROUP BEHAVIOR 


SAUL SCHEIDLINGER 
Community Service Society, New York 


n the January 1953 issue of this Journat, there 
if appeared a review of my book, Psychoanalysis 
and Group Behavior, by Dorwin Cartwright. After 
careful thought I decided to ask the editor’s permis- 
sion for a rejoinder to some of the points made by the 
reviewer, even though I am conscious of the fact 
that it is rather uncommon procedure. This step 
is based on a feeling that perhaps there is value for 
writers in this field to “meet the critics,” especially if 
what the author had to say became subject to mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. 

There can be no quarrel with Dr. Cartwright’s 
main contention that he and other “informed 
skeptics” would not be convinced through my book 
of the value of Freudian concepts of group behavior. 
A problem arises, however, when the reviewer im- 
plies that I have tried to promote an “all-inclusive 
master theory” and have considered psychoanalytic 
group theories as superior to those of other ap- 
proaches. Actually, I stated my intention clearly 
enough, “. . . to assemble, present and clarify” (3, 
p, xiv) the concepts of Freudian group psychology 
with the full knowledge that these are at the 
present time “. . . incomplete and spotty, with only 


threads of connections at certain points” (3, p. 148). 
Furthermore, I stressed repeatedly that Freudian 
group theories deal almost exclusively with uncon- 


scious, emotional factors in group behavior. I also 
attempted to show, in Part II of the volume, how 
a full understanding of group processes would 
require the inclusion of concepts and methods from 
other approaches. Contrary to Dr. Cartwright’s 
assertion, I did not view other theoretical positions 
as being in “competition” with psychoanalysis, nor 
did I “make a comparison” between these and 
other schools of thought. My contention was 
something quite different, through specific illus- 
trations I made the point that the usefulness of 
other fields vf group study such as sociology, 
sociometry, or field theory could be enriched 
were they to take cognizance of psychoanalytic 
propositions. It was with this thought in mind, 
too, that I questioned some of the generaliza- 
tions drawn from the Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
experiment (2). All of this was offered in the 
spirit that “a real understanding of group psy- 
chology will ultimately require integration into one 
accessible whole of the findings from many per- 
spectives formulated by workers from many different 
fields” (3, p. xiv). 

Despite Dr. Cartwright’s claim that the most 
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recent work on field theory cited by me was the 
earlier-mentioned study on social climates of 
1939-40, I have in reality based much of my critique 
on an article of Lewin’s on group dynamics pub- 
lished in 1947 (1), which was listed in the footnotes 
as well as in the bibliography of my book. I felt 
that the quotations selected from this paper illus- 
trated a neglect of genetic and unconscious factors 
in group behavior. As the reviewer is an outstand- 
ing leader in the field of Lewinian group dynamics, 
I regretted his failure to address himself specifically 
to the questions I raised about the deductions 
made from the Lewin, Lippitt, and White study— 
a study which is rightly still considered a classic 
in social psychology. I for one, and perhaps many 
readers as well, would have learned a good deal 
from such a discussion. He chose instead, how- 
ever, to brush these questions aside, asking at the 
same time whether I had read Lewin’s latest 
writings. 

Another issue raised by Dr. Cartwright calls for 
some clarification. He commented justifiedly on 
my failure to challenge the evidence and the 
methods by which various psychoanalytic writers 
arrived at their theoretical positions. It is important 
to note that this was done planfully. It was not 
my intention to present scientifically tested principles 
or laws of group behavior. How could it be such 
in the face of my statement that “. . . all experi- 
mental research into psychoanalytic concepts has 
failed to touch on those concerned with group 
processes” (3, p. 152)? Instead, I wanted to make 
available the theories of Freud and some of his 
followers “. . . as hypotheses with the hope that 
they will encourage further clarification and veri- 
fication through empirical observations and ex- 
perimental research” (3, p. 146). It is still my firm 
belief that in any such attempis at va'idating exist- 
ing concepts of group behavior and at establishing 
new hypotheses, teams of workers from the various 
related disciplines—psychvanalysis, field theory, so- 
ciology, sociometry, and group psychotherapy—can 
make invaluable contributions. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue New Man tn Soviet Psycnorocy. By Raymond 
A. Bauer. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii+229. $4.00. 


This is an interesting book. You can read it 
from any one of three points of view and get the 
answers to your special questions in so far as those 
answers exist in 1952, although some of the larger 
truths will have to wait upon the occurrence of 
more history before they can emerge. You can read 
as a Western psychologist who has all along wanted 
to know what was going on in psychology behind 
the Iron Curtain, and then you will learn the story 
from the Revolution of 1917 to the present, how the 
objectivism, reflexology, and environmental deter- 
minism of the 1920's gave place in the 1930's to a 
view of man as consciously purposive and respon- 
sible for his contribution to socialistic advance. Or 
you can read as a social philosopher concerned with 
science in its relation to the state to see how sociai 
need, when it is accepted as paramount, can deter- 
mine the premises, the activities, and ultimately the 
nature of a science; and, when you read from this 
point of view, you had better remember (for the 
sake of the intellectual exercise) that you can choose 
between reading as the sternly disapproving Western 
determinist or as an enthusiastically approving 
Soviet purposivist. Or you can play the philosopher 
with respect to fundamentals and the antinomy of 
freedom and determination to ponder whether man 
has gained or lost by letting this new totalitarian 
religion of the state force him back to pre-experi- 
mental, theological medievalism when the dialectics 
of reason and not controlled experimental induction 
were what led man to truth—for, if modern Soviet 
psychology sticks with us for a century or two, it 
will clearly be either a regression or a swing of the 
pendulum to what we had before the Renaissance. 
Bauer’s book is, you see, not necessarily light 
reading. 

The mysterious goings on behind the Iron Curtain 
get suddenly clear as Bauer brings them out and 
arranges them. Karl Marx had laid down the rule 
of economic determinism, After the Revolution, 
all through the 1920's, the conditioned reflexes of 
Pavlov and the general reflexology of Bekhterev 
prospered and constituted the important part of 
Soviet psychology. Environmental determinism de- 
scribed man’s relation to the state. Behaviorism 
was welcomed and _ idealistic psychologies, like 
Gestalt theory, were distrusted. The pedologists, 
controlling formal education, tested the school chil- 
dren and found them not so bright as the state 
might have liked, but everyone who thought about 
the matter then blamed the environment and re- 


mained complacent. After all you would not expect 
nurture to exorcise capitalistic infection too rapidly. 

But when the First Five-Year Plan began to lag 
it became at last apparent that the environment 
needed some help. By 1930 nurture should have got 
rid of the capitalistic inhibitors to man’s progress 
and it was time to get going. In philosophy dialec- 
tics, with help from Engels, had already triumphed 
over whatever it is that is not dialectics—over 
positivism, I suppose, although Bauer does not say 
that. Marx had given his blessing to materialism, 
but no more than the rest of us had he been able 
to get along without mentioning consciousness, 
effort, and purpose, and it was within the bounds of 
Soviet achievement to create a dialectical material- 
ism, of which presently Korniloff became the most 
successful and perseverating exponent. 

The revolution within psychology began with 
criticism. The importance of putting practice ahead 
of theory was emphasized, and those who adjusted 
their thinking (and sometimes even their research) 
to the newly emphasized requirements of the state 
kept theorizing and adjusting, while others simply 
dropped out of important posts. The three impor- 
tant journals, which dealt respectively with psy- 
chology, pedology, and psychotechnics, had all 
ceased publication by 1934, and there was a dearth 
of research and publication until about 1946. The 
use of tests in the schools and in industry stopped 
and has never been begun again. On July 4, 1936 
there issued a decree against pedology, a decree 
which had ultimately the effect of making conscious 
purposivism, if I may simplfy the complex require- 
ment by using this trite phrase, a dogma. The 
work of Pavlov was not stigmatized but relegated 
strictly to physiology where these matters of purpose 
and responsibility do not arise. There is a current 
attempt (1950) to bring Pavlovian ideas back into 
relation to psychology, but it is too early to say what 
this portrays about the guiding philosophy of Party 
control or what it portends for the future of Soviet 
psycho.ogy. Now let my reader become Bauer’s, 
for I have exaggerated the simplicity of this change, 
which was actually wrought out of disillusionment, 
argument, and necessity in the feverish attempt 
quickly to fashion a new state backed by a new 
philosophy of human values and a new religion. 1! 
have managed to tell my reader only a little more 
than that what he knows about Soviet psychology 
for one decade does not apply to any other decade. 

It would not do to imagine that some little 
oligarchy works out the need for a change of this 
sort and then uses its power to force the new view 
upon the workers in the field. This change began 
in discussion. The national need for whipping up 
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motivation was the determiner in this case. The 
principle that socialism (and Marx and Lenin) are 
right and must prevail is a basic value that is never 
successfully questioned in this culture, and every- 
thing else followed from that premise. It was later 
that discussion reached higher councils, and then a 
decree and the use of the power of appointment 
could follow. When the Party finally made up its 
mind, then the change was effected by stages, of 
which Bauer distinguishes five (p. 188). (1) 
Propaganda and persuasion. (2) Infiltration: psy- 
chologists become Party members, or Party members 
are trained to be psychologists. (3) Appointments: 
professorships and editorships go eventually to the 
right people. (4) Criticism: deviationists are criti- 
cized, first by invective and then, if necessary, by 
dismissal. (5) The coercive power of the state lies 
always in the background, although no psychologist 
has as yet required more than the first four courses 
of this treatment. 

When the matter is thus put coldly, outsiders, 
like ourselves, wonder what happens to what we 
call the integrity of these coerced psychologist- 
philosophers. Bauer does not discuss that point 
directly, but he makes it clear by implication. 
Rationalization and reason never remain separate. 
If there be any one among us whose integrity has 
never been marred by war hysteria, Jet him cast the 
first stone. And if man were to stop believing in 
incompatibles, the psychoanalysts’ couches would all 
be turning up in the second-hand stores. 

There remains this question as to whether psy- 
chology could now go back to a belief in conscious 
purpose, freedom, and responsibility without being 
retrogressive, that is to say, without disadvantaging 
man and inverting true progress. The Western 
psychologist will think that such a change would 
inevitably mean loss of power and may thus be glad 
to think that Soviet progress will trip over its own 
feet. Bauer has, however, looked for evidences of 
disaster consequent upon regressive change and has 
not found them yet. He notes that some of the 
ism-idols of Western psychology (like objectivism, 
wholism, operationism, modelism) might also be 
wrecked without disaster (p. 190). We do not, 
however, have to go back to medieval theological 
dominance to find an analogy to Soviet intervention 
in the premises of science. Western philosophers 
are ready to give no monopoly on truth to scientific 
determinism, and it could be (though I doubt it) 
that these Soviet pragmatics would provide ad- 
vantages which determinism has all along been 
forestalling. 

How did Bauer penetrate the Iron Curtain? It 
leaks. Most of the Soviet publications get into the 
United States in small quantity and most of them 
the Harvard Russian Research Center, where Bauer 
works, can get at. Besides he has been in Western 
Germany interviewing Russian émigrés in the Har- 
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vard Refugee Interview Project—psychologists, aca- 
demics and others, who confirmed the account 
which he had already written up before he went 
abroad, 

This is not a gay book but it is a good one. The 
scholarly objectivity of its author disciplines every 
page. Perhaps an author’s smile at the jams into 
which man, the thinker, gets would have seemed 
too bourgeois, while life remains so deadly serious 
behind the Iron Curtain and integrity is still so 
desperately insecure. 

Epwin G. Borine 


Harvard University 


Tue Ceontrisutions oF Harry Strack SULLIVAN, 
Edited by Patrick Mullahy. New York: Hermi- 
tage House, 1952. Pp. 238. $3.50. 

This excellent symposium is intended as a me- 
morial to Harry Stack Sullivan. It is introduced 
by its sponsors as an “assessment, rather than an 
appreciation.” It is not quite that, not if we define 
assessment to involve, at least in part, the criticism 
of opposing points of view. The book is devoted 
to the presentation and exegesis of Sullivan's 
thought, and to linking it to other disciplines and 
approaches. Patrick Mullahy and Alfred Stanton, 
from somewhat different perspectives, summarize 
Sullivan’s general position; Clara Thompson exam- 
ines his relationship to psychoanalysis; his observa- 
tions on treatment are discussed by Mary White; 
Sullivan’s contributions to the social sciences are 
considered, in separate essays, by Gardner Murphy 
and Elizabeth Cattell, Leonard Cottrell and Nelson 
Foote, and Charles Johnson. All of the writers 
seem committed to, or in basic sympathy with, the 
Sullivan approach to psychiatry, and only Murphy 
and Cattell indicate serious reservations. The sym- 
posium is consistent, too, in the quality of its con- 
tributions; each of the papers is unusually well 
conceived and expressed. 

An immediate value of this book is that its 
exegetical portions, which draw heavily from un- 
published material, permit us, perhaps for the first 
time, to form some estimate of the major outlines 
of Sullivan’s system. Sullivan’s well-known reluc- 
tance (or inability) to write out his views, together 
with the equally well-known obscurity of his prose 
have made it difficult to prepare a serious examina- 
tion of his thinking. We have been aware of the 
attitudes and orientations of his thought, yet certain 
key concepts had never been discussed sufficiently 
so that their significance in the total system could 
be assessed. The pieces by Mullahy and Stanton 
do much to remove these lacunae and to help us 
see Sullivan whole. Such concepts as tension, the 
self-dynamism, and parataxis are here explicated 
more fully and carefully than in Sullivan’s own 
writing. 

The liveliest pages in the volume are those which 
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record Sullivan’s observations on treatment, for they 
bear the full stamp of a unique and indeed charis- 
matic personality. Psychotherapeutic transactions, 
because they involve events so transient and 
ephemeral, are unusually resistant to description, 
let alone formulation. In this area, the condensed 
and elliptical quality of Sullivan’s prose somehow 
works to his advantage; in brief and brilliant strokes 
he provides a living sense of the quick and tenuous 
flow of gesture, mood, and speech in psychotherapy. 

Still, it is Sullivan’s stature as a theorist which 
we are asked to assess. Throughout this volume, to 
the major motif of Sullivan’s accomplishment, there 
runs the recurrent, contrapuntal theme of his rela- 
tionship to orthodox psychoanalytic theory. It is 
the focus of Thompson's paper, but nearly every 
other contributor is drawn to some statement on 
the matter. A number of proposals are offered: 
that Sullivan’s theory is a radical departure from 
psychoanalytic doctrine; that it draws as much or 
more from G. H. Mead as from Freud; that Sulli- 
van, though an innovator, is in the mainstream of 
the Freudian tradition. Curiously, all of these posi- 
tions can be defended honestly and well, as indeed 
can the frequently heard assertion that the Sullivan 
theory is a mere restatement, in an idiosyncratic 
vocabulary, of psychoanalytic thought. The defi- 
nition of Sullivan vis-a-vis psychoanalysis, it becomes 
clear, is largely a function of which aspect of his 
thought is chosen for comparison. It is a function 
also of the point in time at which we fix “psycho- 
analysis.” One of the occasional irritations of this 
book is to come across a passage which assumes, 
albeit implicitly, that psychoanalysis has been calci- 
fied since around 1915, or that Freud's first Intro- 
ductory Lectures are an adequate representation of 
contemporary Freudian thinking. 

These comparisons, then, are in some instances 
futile and in others invidious, yet they achieve great 
value when they serve to illuminate the possibilities 
and limitations of Sullivan's system. Possibly the 
most intriguing suggestion is made by Stanton, who 
states that psychoanalysis “is a theory of the indi- 
vidual, of psychobiological structure and dynamics— 
Sullivan is a student of interpersonal relations, and 
his theoretical developments are strong precisely 
because of his restricting his subject matter to 
interpersonal relations” (p. 86). 

This seems a major distinction, yet its significance 
may be overlooked; the concept “interpersonal” has 
become so fashionable that we respond to it favor- 
ably without fully examining its consequences. 
The distinction helps to clarify Sullivan’s difficult 
position on motivation, a position which, as the 
Murphy and Cottrell papers separately suggest, is 
essentially situationist. It enables us to realize that 
in many vital particulars Sullivan is quite unlike 
Horney or Fromm, with whom he is usually 
grouped. Despite their emphases upon the social 
determinants of personality and upon the ego proc- 


esses, the latter are not basically interpersonal, in 
Sullivan’s sense at least. 

The symposium offers a full documentation of 
the advantages of an interpersonal orientation, yet 
it does not spell out the possibly intrinsic limita- 
tions of this approach. For example, Sullivan’s 
attempts to formulate a system of character were 
disappointing; they were excessively empirical, a 
series of observations essentially unrelated to each 
other or to a previously established body of cate- 
gories. Murphy and Cattell point out that Sullivan 
was unable to indicate the particular experiences 
which give rise to specific patterns of pathology. 
We may conjecture that both of these failures derive 
from a common source, from Sullivan’s views on 
motivation, the strengths of which are purchased 
at the expense of discarding or neglecting so much 
of the knowledge we have gained concerning the 
structure of personality and the continuity of indi- 
vidual motivational systems. One of the great 
attractions of psychoanalytic theory (the question 
of validity aside) is its capacity to connect experi- 
ence, personality structure, and behavior. It is just 
these linkages which seem frail in Sullivan’s theory. 

Whatever its limitations, the interpersonal ap- 
proach promises to be one of the most important 
in the immediate future of personality psychology. 
At the very least we must be grateful to Sullivan 
for giving us the most effective expression of this 
orientation. If this expression has been an extreme 
one, then he has helped to establish a dialectic— 
between interpersonal and psychobiological, and 
beneath that, perhaps, between process and sub- 
stance—the resolution of which will necessitate our 
most earnest efforts. In any event, this symposium 
is a distinguished contribution to contemporary 
personality psychology. 

JosepH ApDELSON 
Bennington College 


In Ssarcu or Serr. By Arthur T. Jersild. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1952. Pp. xii+141. $2.75. 


The social sciences have been prodigal in devising 
broad, general theories about human behavior, but 
have given us little in the way of specific and con- 
crete conceptions which help in actually dealing 
with people. Drawing largely upon the recently 
revived interest in the self and upon neo-Freudians 
such as Horney and H. S. Sullivan, the present book 
attempts to provide school teachers with a concrete 
goal on which they can focus their skills in dealing 
with children. Jersild sees the self-concept as the 
major organizing factor in personality development. 
Its development he regards as the major goal of 
pedagogical effort. Without ignoring the basic 
contribution of the immediate family, Jersild claims 
that the influence of the school upon the child’s 
self-concept “... is not only incidental but direct. 
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It dispenses praise and reproof, acceptance and 
rejection, on a colossal scale” (p. go). 

As this book is a somewhat popularized presenta- 
tion of psychological, psychiatric, and psychoana- 
lytic principles intended for school teachers, evalu- 
ation should not be based on purely technical 
grounds. There is an admittedly evangelical flavor 
to the writing as Jersild (Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University) is seriously 
intent upon improving the handling of children in 
the schools. On one point, however, most critical 
readers are likely to become somewhat confused by 
the author’s treatment of the self and its functions. 
Most of the time Jersild writes as though he were 
concerned only with the self-concept, the subjective 
system resulting from self-observation. Thus, on 
page nine the self is defined as “. . . a composite 
of thoughts and feelings which constitute a person’s 
awareness of his individual existence, his conception 
of who and what he is.” But on page ten the 
self becomes identified with the Freudian ego as 
“... both a knower and a thing that is known, 
a perceiver and a thing perceived.” Still later on 
the same page the self becomes a kind of psycho- 
logical given with particular potentialities inas- 
much as “... the healthy individual is true to 
himself. He is developing the potential resources 


of his ‘real self’ and is using them in a manner that 
is harmonious with a total way of life.” Later pas- 
sages also treat of this absolute potential which lies 


apparently at the core of the self. Jersild is appar- 
ently dealing with a tripartite self derived from the 
empirical self of James, the ego of Freud, and an 
inner holy ghost which a number of writers, in 
addition to Jersild, commonly call the “real self.” 

The consequences of adopting a tripartite self are 
early encountered, for on page fourteen it is stated 
that “The self possesses vigilance and alertness. A 
person accepts and incorporates that which is con- 
genial to the self systeia already established. . . .” 
Thus it appears that the self is synonymous with 
the person, which leads to the usual confusion over 
terms such as person, personality, self, self-concept, 
ego, body-image, etc. This lack of adequate differ- 
entiation is not, of course, confined to Jersild but 
is a general characteristic of the confusion which 
surrounds the reintroduction of  self-psychology 
after the lapse of almost half a century. 

One further matter is likely to disturb the psy- 
chologist in reading this book. Frequent reference 
is made to data obtained from the compositions of 
about three thousand pupils from fourth grade 
through college who wrote on the topics “What I 
Like About Myself’ and “What I Dislike about 
Myself.” Each chapter begins with a few selected 
results obtained by tabulating the frequency with 
which specific topics were mentioned in the com- 
positions. Then, almost imperceptibly, the chapter 
develops into a lecture on how Jersild thinks the 
data bear upon child psychology and the role of 
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the teacher in relation to the child's development. 
Although there is no attempt to use the obtained 
data as proof of the conclusions, the psychologist is 
likely to feel that something has been left out, that 
the extensive study which is so frequently cited 
should receive more attention than the few pages 
of tabulation in the appendix which compare the 
frequency of mention of various topics from the 
fourth grade on. 

Those educators and psychologists who believe 
that the only legitimate goal of education is de- 
velopment of the “intellect” will probably deem this 
book largely irrelevant. For them, of course, the 
normal adult who is a good citizen develops from 
the child whose intellect is carefully trained in the 
school. For those who believe that the school can 
educate the child Jdetter by working with his 
motives as well as with his intellect, Jersild’s book 
will probably provide a fresh and somewhat novel 
approach to understanding the teacher’s task. In 
place of the older and very vague catchword, the 
“whole child,” Jersild narrows down the problem 
to that of helping the child to develop a more 
realistic concept of himself in relation to the 
world around him. The school, he claims, should 
concentrate upon providing ways and means by 
which the child can-develop new and healthy aspects 
of his self-concept. It should avoid those: practices 
which distort the child’s notions about himself since 
the distortions produce withdrawal from school 
subject matter and from normal human relation- 
ships. From this point of view, the book is likely 
to be a definite contribution to modern educational 
theory. One could hope that educators and psy- 
chologists might this time look seriously and 
systematically for operational and empirical founda- 
tions for Jersild’s hypotheses rather than again 
allow the issues to become obscured in clouds of 
words. 

Victor Ray 
University of Colorado 


Lives In Procress. By R. W. White. New York: 
Dryden, 1952. Pp. iii+376. Price $2.90. 

The author tells us in the Preface that his purpose 
in writing this book was “to provide a brief intro- 
duction to the whole field of personality. Case 
histories furnish the factual foundation, but they 
are used to introduce and illustrate the general 
ideas, drawn from a variety of sources, that go to 
make up a scientific account of personality” (p. iii). 
The book therefore consists of fairly detailed case 
histories of three people intensively studied as 
students, and then again some ten years later. 
Interspersed with these case histories are more gen- 
eral discussions of “The Shaping of Lives by Social 
Forces,” “The Biological Roots of Personality,” 
“Psychodynamics of Development,” and “The 
Process of Natural Growth.” 

The descriptions are well done and it will not 
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surprise the reader to learn that the tone of the 
discussion is essentially psychoanalytic. Thus, the 
three persons chosen by the author to hang ais 
discussion on are said respectively to illustrate the 
oral character, the anal character and the oedipus 
complex. These concepts, while introduced rela- 
tively late in the book, will not be unexpected by 
the sophisticated reader; the culprits, as it were, 
have left too many clues lying about to make this 
into a good whodunit. 

The book as a whole is exceedingly difficult to 
evaluate. If we take the author’s purpose, as stated 
in the Preface, then it seems that we must consider 
the book a failure. If this indeed be a “scientific 
account of personality,” then clearly the author 
must have had a view of science which does not 
in any way accord with that usually taught by 
logicians, philosophers of science, and the more 
literate and thoughtful scientists themselves. Science 
deals with established facts, theories based on facts, 
and verifiable deductions from such theories. This 
book takes a number of theories without discussing 
very much the evidence on which they may be 
based, and uses the three cases selected in an arbi- 
trary and unrepresentative fashion to illustrate some 
of these theories. The whole procedure, indeed, 
can hardly be called anything but arbitrary; the 
persons selected for description do not form a 
sample of any recognizable population, and if we 
are free to choose illustrations for our theory with- 
out feeling constrained by the dictates of sampling, 
then surely we can easily “prove” any kind of theory 
whatever—human nature being so very diversified 
that it is almost impossible to concoct a theory for 
which, by a suitable process of selection, at least a 
few illustrations could not be found. 

Nor can it be said this book would make a good 
introduction to theories of personality for people 
unable to sustain the more abstract and rigorous 
arguments given by other writers. Such readers 
would indeed find the going made particularly easy 
for them, but they would also fail to learn the 
essential discipline of scientific discourse, and to 
meet the major difficulties of methodology in this 
field. 

H. J. Evsencx 
Institute of Psychiatry, 
Maudsley Hospital, London 


Reapines tn Soctat Psycnorocy. (Rev. Ed.) Ed- 
ted by Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb, 
and Eugene L. Hartley for the Committee on 
the Teaching of Social Psychology of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues. New York: Holt, 1952. Pp. xx + 680. 
$5.00. 


The revised edition of the Readings in Social 
Psychology offers an opportunity to assess what 


one group of social psychologists currently believes 
important and useful in social psychology. The 
1947 edition contained seventy-three articles and 
an appendix on statistical concepts. In the revised 
edition there are sixty-five papers, of which 50 
per cent are new. The major revision is the in- 
crease of articles on group dynamics. In the 1952 
edition there are twesity-two articles from this re- 
search area; nine of these appeared in the 1947 
edition. Half of the twenty-two papers are studies 
from the Kesearch Center for Group Dynamics. 
The other changes are “modernizations” of re- 
search topics through the reprinting of findings 
reported, generally, since 1947. Since the editors 
do not offer a representative collection of research 
reports from social psychology, it would be gratui- 
tous to criticize the adequacy of their selections. 
There are, however, aspects of the topical organiza- 
tion and of omitted material which merit discussion. 

The topical organization of the Readings raises 
two questions. Are the editors suggesting a theory 
of social psychology through the new topical arrange- 
ment of the articles, or are the editors presenting 
a different topical organization because it is more 
convenient than the one used in the 1947 edition? 
If there is a theory of social psychology outlined 
in the 1952 Readings, what is it? In the “Reader's 
Introduction,” the SPSSI editors define social psy- 
chology as the study of “interaction,” “. . . the 
concept of influence relations among people.” The 
interaction concept is specified in four main sec- 
tions: Part I is called “Approaches to the Study of 
Inceraction,” which is defined as the “. . . mechan- 
isms by which people modify each other’s behavior.” 
Parts II and III are concerned generally with the 
ways in which the efforts of groups to master 
problems determine the behavior of the individual. 
Part II is entitled: “The Social Patterning of Inter- 
action-Collective Problem Solving.” This section 
pays attention to the effect of populations of 
different sizes upon collective problem solving, 
and the effect of populations having different degrees 
of access to ready-made solutions upon collective 
problem solving. Part III, “Recurring Interaction 
Patterns,” focuses on the influence of social norms 
and social roles upon the behavior of individuals. 
Part IV, called “Some Effects of Interaction Patterns 
on Individual Participants,” deals with how indi- 
vidual participation in social norms and _ social 
roles influences perceiving, learning, and remem- 
bering. In Part V, “Some Social Psychological 
Approaches to Public Issues,” the editors depart 
from spelling out the interaction concept. In this 
section, theré are two articles on industrial problems 
and five articles on ethnic prejudice. So far, the 
arrangement of the sections is merely on organization 
in which those studies are grouped that have com- 
mon dependent variables. 
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If we take Section III as a model, we may see 
if an explanatory sketch is developed. Section III 
is concerned with the influence of social norms 
and social roles upon the behavior of individuals. 
Here, there are four subsections which may be 
interpreted as variables influencing the behavior 
of individuals. These are “Social Norms,” “Social 
Roles,” “Stratified Role Structures,” and “Leader- 
Follower Roles.” In “Social Norms,” the article by 
Linton and Kardiner gives evidence that the 
changes in behavior found in the Betsileo culture 
are due to the change in the basis of the sub- 
sistence economy and the accompanying develop- 
ment of a rigid caste system based upon the owner- 
ship of property. In the article on the J-curve 
hypothesis by Allport, conforming behavior is 
attributed to “conformity producing agencies,” “com- 
mon biological tendencies,” the personality traits 
of the subjects, and chance. The study by Mc- 
Clelland and Friedman indicates that Indian cul- 
tures which stress independence and achievement 
in child training induce the achievement motive 
in adult members. The final paper in this section 
is the well-known experimental study by Sherif 
on group influences upon the formation of norms 
and attitudes. Of these studies, two, the Linton 
and Kardiner and the Sherif report, are findings 
based upon the manipulation of independent varia- 
bles. The others are definitions of a class of obser- 
vations relevant to social behavior. They are not 
analyses of antecedent conditions and subsequent 
events. Going over the other studies leads to a 
similar finding. There are two studies (F. H. 
Sanford, and Lippitt and White) which examine 
the consequence of the manipulation of variables 
upon an aspect of “social behavior”; the others 
define and describe different kinds of social be- 
havior. For this section of the Readings at least, we 
find no further development, for the most part, 
beyond classification of common dependent variables. 

If the topical organization employed in the 1952 
Readings cannot be justified because it spells out 
a theory of social psychology, is the arrangement 
of the articles more convenient than that employed 
in the 1947 edition? We believe it is not. The 
first reason is that it has led the editors to force 
articles into novel categories. For example, Esca- 
lona’s article seems more a problem of socialization 
than one of interpersonal influence. The report by 
McClelland and Friedman also seems to be a 
problem of socialization rather than one dealing 
with social norms. A second reason is that the 
section organization misleads the reader about the 


The 


research areas social psychologists work in. 
article by Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford 
is fundamentally a study of the relationship between 
social attitudes and personality characteristics. It 
is an approach to a public issue, but it is also an 
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approach to several other research topics (eg., 
social norms, political ideology). But it is most 
commonly known as a study in ethnic prejudice. 
Similarly, the study by Horowitz is an approach to 
prejudice. It is found in a section on social in- 
fluence. It may also be assigned to the section on 
socialization. Finally, another inconvenience is 
that the more commonly discussed research areas in 
social psychology are spread over several parts of 
the book. If one is interested in prejudice, he 
must run to six different parts of the text. Similar 
conditions prevail for industrial problems, polling, 
and attitude measurement. Possibly, the novel 
arrangement is accounted for by the attempt to 
develop a theory of social » ychology. If the 
editors had no such intentions, then the editors 
block communication without accounting for it. 
Since the reviewer believes that there is no explicit 
theorizing in the 1952 topical arrangement, then 
nothing is achieved by enforced accommodation to 
an unjustified order, 

Part V is also unsatisfactory because of the re- 
stricted display of social psychological approaches 
to public issues. What about international tensions, 
especially the UNESCO tensions project? What 
about civil liberties? What about the social issue 
which the pollsters create? 

In conclusion, the reviewer feels disappointed 
with the 1952 edition of the Readings. He had 
hoped that the new topical arrangement was the 
beginning of a social psychology theory. It would 
have been an outstanding contribution to reinterpret 
systematically the sixty-odd papers into a theoretical 
framework. We are, in fact, given just another 
arrangement of subject matter. Still, we are left 
with the most comprehensive survey of what social 
psychology is about. For the instructor who wishes 
to spell out research methods and empirical find- 
ings, the Readings offer diversity and details. It is 
to be hoped that the next revision will develop a 
theory further, or return to the organization of the 
1947 edition. Modernizing the 1947 edition, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, would be ideal. 

Howarr Branp 

University of Connecticut 


Lenreucn per RorscHacu-PsycHopiAGNostiK; FOR 
Psycnotocen, Artze, uNp Pdpacocen. By 
Ewald Bohm. Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber 
Verlag, 1951. Pp. xxiii-406. 36 francs. 


It is a rewarding experience to review Ewald 
Béhm’s richly detailed Rorschach textbook. Here, 
within the covers of one volume, is the essence of 
European Rorschach research as well as the fruit 
of Béhm’s own considerable experience. Yet, the 
book also conveys a sense of pathos, of the diffi- 
culty of hurdling language barriers, and of the 
struggle for orthodoxy within the European Ror- 
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schach ranks which, somehow, seem to look askance 
upon the “deviations” of the Americans. Bohm 
states that his discussion of research findings is 
based primarily upon Swiss literature, with some 
consideration of American, English, and Scandi- 
navian sources. This volume, intended primarily 
for Europeans, appears marred by the apparent un- 
availability to the author of postwar American pub- 
lications. While major texts are cited, there is, 
for example, no mention of the Journal of Projec- 
tive Techniques in the bibliography. If these 
sources had been utilized, there would have been 
much less need for Bohm to be as qualifying and 
hesitating on so many issues. This shortcoming, 
however, is no disadvantage to American readers, 
who will find here an objective review of Euro- 
pean work and perhaps a reassurance that good 
research is not the exclusive prerogative of IBM- 
oriented psychologists. 

Lest American readers be concerned about the 
readability of the usual German tome, let us say 
right here that Béhm’s volume is a pleasure. The 
lenguage is far from the pedantic, intellectualized, 
paragraph-long sentences. The author's style is 
luc'd and picturesque, spiced with idiomatic Ger- 
man expressions that convey his meaning exactly. 
The book is handsomely printed and its organi- 
zation is unique for teaching purposes. A brief 
historical introduction is followed by an insightful 
discussion of administration and interpretation, in- 
terspersed with surprising excursions into related 
areas of neuropsychiatry, psychopathology, and psy- 
choanalytic theory. It is as if the author wished to 
educate the reader painlessly as he went along, per- 
haps a stark necessity with a new generation of 
German students who have to rediscover Freud. 
The Rorschach beginner is aided by marginal lines 
to sections which have a continuity of their own. 
This clever device permits the student to skip over 
more theoretical discussions until he has gained 
some understanding of the test as a whole. Béhm’s 
idea might well be incorporated into future Ameri- 
can texts which have seldom solved the problem 
of how to present the Rorschach most meaning- 
fully to new students. There is also a glossary of 
Rorschach terms and symbols in.German, English, 
French, and Latin, with the suggestion that Latin 
symbols might be most appropriate for interna- 
tional use. The text is accompanied by a set of ten 
multicolored plates showing major Rorschach loca- 
tions and main modes of perception with examples 
of typical responses. All in all, a most workman- 
like job. 

The volume is not intended to replace Rorschach’s 
own book, but rather to supplement it. Bohm 
labels himself a “classical” Rorschacher and avow- 
edly takes up the cudgels against innovations and 
modifications, particularly those of Klopfer and 
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Kelley. Throughout, Béhm’s view is rather narrow 
and he is generally unwilling to accept new ideas 
except in the face of overwhelming evidence, and 
even then only reluctantly, as in the case of Ror- 
schach’s unconfirmed observation that psychotics 
never produce color shock. He feels that new scor- 
ing categories are confusing and limit the research 
value of protocols scored by different workers. In 
the area of shading, he supports Binder, whose 
system appears most appropriate to him. Such a 
view toward orthodoxy can hardly be supported in 
the light of experience gained in this country. The 
contributions of Klopfer and Kelley, and others too, 
have enriched the qualitative value of the Ror- 
schach immensely, and current research tends to 
support many of the earlier assumptions. It is 
all well and good to be orthodox and to stand pat 
on the accomplishments of Rorschach, but it ap- 
pears doubtful whether that most insightful genius 
would have wanted us to rest on his laurels. True, 
the different scoring systems do tend to make the 
comparison of research findings a bit more difficult, 
but the quantitative scores themselves are not 
nearly as valuable as the meaning behind them, 
which should be communicable to any Rorschacher. 

Like many other Europeans, Bohm indirectly 
criticizes the American emphasis on statistics and 
the sterility that is often introduced into research 
by unskillful statistical mechanics. We can only 
say “Amen,” but must also point out the work of 
Stephenson and his students with Q technique, 
which appears to open rich new vistas to significant 
research with projective techniques. Bohm condones 
neither the purely mechanical “sign” approach to 
diagnosis, nor interpretations based solely on content 
analysis. Nevertheless, he does offer, on the basis 
of his own experience, certain pathognomonic indi- 
cators that have been most helpful in diagnosis. 
His own orientation, which he considers primarily 
psychoanalytical, stili reflects the strong emphasis 
European psychiatry places on genetic-organic views, 
as those of Kretschmer and Stromgren. It is within 
such a setting that clinical psychology must func- 
tion in most European countries and it is therefore 
understandable that Bohm stresses the neuropsychi- 
atric aspects of the Rorschach. It may be difficult 
for American clinicians to comprehend the profes- 
sional insecurity of some of our European colleagues, 
many of whom must daily prove their competence 
by making blind diagnoses. Bohm rightfully lashes 
out against such routine practices as withholding 
case material from the psychologist and refusal to 
accept him as an integral member of the clinical 
team. 

The major portion of the volume is filled with 
valuable and practical tips for test interpretation. 
It is therefore somewhat unfortunate that more 
space could not be devoted to the 31 sample pro- 
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tocols that conclude the text. The interpretations, 
though lucid, are exceedingly short, and consist 
mostly of summaries rather than statements of 
dynamics. There is also a brief eight-page chapter 
devoted to a limited attempt to integrate over-all 
psychological research into a theoretical rationale 
for the Rorschach test. Again the author is handi- 
capped in building a theory by the unavailibility to 
him of the many experiments on perception pub- 
lished in this country since the war. 

All in all, Boéhm’s book constitutes an excellent 
summary of the Rorschach as seen by European 
workers. American researchers could gain a great 
deal from a translation of appropriate portions. By 
the same token, it may well be proper to suggest 
here that articles published in American psychologi- 
cal journals should carry brief résumés in other 
tongues so that their value might transcend the 
language barriers which currently hamper research 
of international interest. 

Henry P. Davip 

Western Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, 

University of Pittsburgh 


SociaL Psycnotocy. By Sclomon E. Asch. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. xvi+646. 
Price $5.50. 


In his modest preface to this important and 
stimulating book, the author specifically disclaims 


any encyclopedic aim, and adds that the book 
might well have been titled “Chapters in Social 
Psychology.” With this statement the reader will 
agree, but he may well find himself puzzled, at 
the end, by another assertion that Asch makes in 
the preface: “It has not been my intention to write 
a system of social psychology”; for, in spite of 
not trying, Asch seems (to this reviewer) to have 
succeeded in examining a wide variety of im- 
portant and fundamental issues in social psychology 
from a consistent point of view. His major thesis 
is that the two main streams of thought in the 
field—behaviorism and psychoanalysis—have pro- 
vided a set of “leading ideas” that are not only 
inadequate to handle the intricacy -of adult social 
behavior, but that also overlook a number of im- 
portant facts about the nature of human experience. 

The ideas that Asch finds misleading and inac- 
curate can be summarized as follows: that men 
are egocentric, that irrational emotions are supreme 
forces in directing behavior, that human experience 
is built by arbitrary association and conditioning, 
and that adult attitudes and motives are rooted in 
infantile experience. In their place, he proposes 
an integrated body of assumptions and concepts 
representing an extension of the gestalt point of 
view to social behavior, and emphasizing the 
primacy of cognition and rational thought, the 
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integrated and self-directed character of human 
learning, the growth of motives and attitudes 
throughout life, and the positive functional union 
of emotions with both thought and action. In 
short, here is an unconventional social psychology 
—rationalistic, holistic, insistent on the reality of 
an objective world of both physical and social facts, 
and on the importance of obtaining a phenomenal 
description of an individual’s experience as well as 
his responses to an experimental situation. Here 
is a book written by a man who wants his psy- 
chology to cope with three-dimensional people, en- 
meshed in intricate experiential relationships with 
the emotions, ideas, and actions of others, not seen 
as merely the passive victims of stimuli and in- 
fantile impulses which guide and move them 
tropistically through the social world. Here is a 
man fed up with a psychology that tends to treat 
“the infant as a miniature adult and the adult as 
a big fat baby.” 

Not only is the point of view unconventional, 
but so is the organization of the book. instead of 
treating the traditional topics (and “recent ex- 
perimental findings”) of social psychology in sub- 
stantive compartments, Asch has tried the much 
more difficult task of integrating his book around 
theoretical issues and developing these in a stepwise 
fashion. For just this reason it is difficult to give 
an account of the contents of the work that is both 
brief and coherent. The difficulty is compounded 
by the fact that Asch has written a polemical book 
in which critical examination of his major opponents 
is interwoven with the constructive development of 
his own point of view. The gestalt edifice is 
erected on a ground strewn with the remains of 
elementarism, reductionism, and cultural relativism. 
The last-named “doctrine” may appear as a sur- 
prise to some readers, but its destruction is ne- 
cessitated by the demands of the epistemological 
standpoint from which Asch operates—namely, that 
not only the physical world, but also the world 
of social relationships has an objective requiredness 
about it that makes an utter subjectivism of mean- 
ing impossible. 

The work is divided into five parts, the first four 
of which are roncerned almost entirely with the re- 
examination of fundamental psychological and 
philosophical issues. The stage is set in the first 
chapter, which introduces Asch’s opponents: the 
behaviorists (especially F. H. Allport) who, Asch 
feels, were grossly influenced by Darwin in devising 
a psychology devoted to showing the similarity 
between man and the lower organisms, while 
neglecting “specifically human _ characteristics”; 
Freud, whose concentration on the difficulties of 
child socialization caused him to view man and 
culture as eternally at war; and Durkheim, repre- 
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sentative of “the sociological approach to man,” 
borne along on the conviction that “social facts have 
an existence and lawfulness of their own,” and 
concluding that psychology was irrelevant. These 
opposition points of view are presented in their 
pristine form, presumably for didactic purposes, and 
both behaviorists and psychoanalysts are, in Asch’s 
hands, largely straw men. Asch acknowledges, in 
his preface, that F. H. Allport’s views have changed 
since his Social Psychology was published in 1924. 
This chapter also performs a valuable service in 
raising and beginning to answer one of the most 
basic problems of psychology: how psychologists 
understand and conceptualize human behavior. 
Indeed, this is in one sense the perpetual problem 
of the remainder of the work, but Asch highlights 
one aspect of this search that often puzzles the 
beginning student if he takes time to wonder about 
it. “The subject matter of human psychology is 
at once self-evident and elusive. It would appear 
that all we need to do to discover the principles 
of human action is to observe ourselves and others 
[but this would merely] . . . provide us with 
naive knowledge, which must be distinguished 
from conceptual insight. Just as our ability to walk 
is not a sign of knowledge of muscular contractions, 
so our ability to understand feelings and thoughts 
is far from a knowledge of psychological func- 
tions. We might indeed say that our very 
familiarity with things human is a barrier to 
exact thinking” (pp. 5-6). 
The stage set, Asch proceeds to develop his point 
of view in dialectical fashion. Part II is devoted 
to a critical treatment of behavioristic theories of 


learning, motivation, and emotion, followed by a 
presentation of the gestalt point of view on each of 


these issues. A good deal of nonsocial material 
appears here, but the necessity for studying social 
behavior in social contexts is repeatedly emphasized 
and, in Part III, Asch turns fully toward the “Trans- 
formation of Man in Society.” He places heavy 
emphasis on man’s cognitive capacities as the factor 
that permits the elaboration of social relationships, 
through the establishment of “shared social fields.” 
Through such cognitive correspondence men are 
able to perceive not only the actions but also the 
feelings, thoughts, and intentions of others. The 
question of how we form impressions of others is 
treated at length with the -aid of some of Asch’s 
previously published research, and the final chapter 
in this part is an exposition of a theory of group 
behavior that rests on the “shared social field” 
notion, elaborated in a way reminiscent of G. H. 
Mead. 

Part IV is called “Social Needs,” and is given 
over to a number of interesting but not clearly 
integrated questions. The development of the ego 
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occupies most space, but there is critical treatment 
of hedonistic theories of motivation, of instinctivist 
notions about human gregariousness, and of psy- 
choanalytic views on socialization. Asch develops 
the idea that sociability needs are rooted in explora- 
tory tendencies, the seeking of response from others, 
and in the “special fitness of humans to one another” 
(p. 334). He subscribes to the doctrine of func- 
tional autonomy of motives, with modifications and 
extensions, and strongly rejects motivational re- 
ductionism. The last two chapters in this part 
present material rarely encountered in social psy- 
chology texts, namely, a discussion of value in rela- 
tion to social relationships and culture. While 
likely to arouse controversy, these chapters bespeak 
Asch’s concern for ethical problems and for the 
development of a psychology that can find a place 
to handle them. The argument for rejecting cul- 
tural relativism in values is complex and tortuous, 
and not all readers will be convinced that Asch 
has been able to salvage both the “objective world 
of social relationships” and the idea of the basic 
psychological unity of men. 

Up to this point in the beok the center of atten- 
tion has been on theoretical issues and empirical 
evidence has played a secondary role, being used 
mainly for demonstration and occasional proof. 
In Part V, “Effects of Group Conditions on Judg- 
ments and Attitudes,” Asch introduces a large 
amount of empirical data, though he never loses 
sight of the theoretical points and, indeed, uses 
them to organize the evidence. He reviews criti- 
cally representative experiments on the effects of 
majority and expert opinion in influencing judg- 
ments and rejects the “doctrine of suggestion,” 
using his own previously published experimental 
evidence on the effects of labels on the understand- 
ing of assertions. The latter materials are discussed 
in a broader theoretical context than previously. 
The freshest empirical data are those reporting in 
detail some experiments on group forces in the 
modification and distortion of judgments. These 
studies of the effects of varying sizes of majorities 
(and minorities) in influencing subjects to ignore 
direct perceptual data have only been summarily 
reported heretofore and the present account is 
exciting reading. A chapter on small group study 
is disappointingly brief and barren, of both fresh 
data and original interpretation. Two chapters on 
opinions, attitudes, and sentiments are unconven- 
tionally organized in focusing primarily on the 
cognitive content of such structures, on the “rela- 
tional determinants” of attitude formation. Measure- 
ment techniques are very inadequately treated, no 
mention being made of the Guttman or other con- 
temporary scaling methods, and only a summary 
presentation of Thurstone and Likert techniques. 
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Asch gives considerable critical attention to prob- 
lems of public opinion polling, especially question 
meaning, degree of crystallization of issues, and 
interviewer rapport, but makes few constructive 
suggestions, except the radical one that perhaps 
interviewers should not try to be impersonal askers 
and recorders but instead should engage in “a 
natural conversation” with interviewees. The au- 
thor’s treatment of sentiments relies heavily on 
Shand and McDougall, and he makes this concept 
play a large part as an organizing principle of 
thought and feeling, exerting both directive and 
selective effects on behavior. The chapter concludes 
with some remarks on the relationship of attitudes 
and personality dynamics, including a critical sum- 
mary of the California research on the authoritarian 
personality. 

The last chapter, on which the book comes to a 
somewhat weak close, it seemed to this reviewer, 
briefly considers problems of propaganda, again 
stressing the importance of cognitive content and 
rejecting the idea that the recipients of mass per- 
suasion attempts are merely the passive tools of 
suggestion. The chapter itself is tightly organized 
and contains several original ideas that will provoke 
reconsideration of traditional views. It does not, 


however, provide the reader with adequate closure. 
One looks for a summary chapter in which all 
the complex threads of argument are compactly 
represented, and one is disappointed. 


The foregoing summary, lengthy as it is, cannot 
help but be very superficial. The reviewer has 
tried to report rather than retort at the many points 
where there is opportunity for debate. As already 
noted, the complex and unconventional organiza- 
tion of the book makes any summary difficult, and 
there are several misunderstandings that might 
arise in the mind of one who reads this review. 
First of all, the text is not without empirical ma- 
terial, either first hand or in summary form. Many 
of the “traditional topics” are not covered, but 
most receive some treatment along the way. A 
great many studies are not treated substantively in 
their own right but used for illustrative purposes 
at appropriate points in the line of theoretical de- 
velopment. Second, there has not been opportunity 
here to indicate the real breadth of Asch’s interest. 
While he talks mainly of psychological concerns 
as such, he is also tremendously interested in the 
social relevance of the ideas he proposes, both, one 
gathers, from the point of view of academic social 
science and from the point of view of a citizen 
with a conscience and a concern for his fellow man. 
These aspects of his work do not intrude upon the 
reader but somehow form a natural part of the 
exposition. Third, Asch shows no reluctance to 
use evaluative language at certain points rather 
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than hide behind the pseudo-objectivity of “neu- 
tral” locutions. Thus he does not hesitate to speak 
of “distortion” of perception, of “incorrect” in- 
ference, of “misleading,” “false,” or “wrong” be 
havior in social relationships. It is a pleasure to 
encounter such frank confidence in human ability 
to reason and in the reality of the objective world 
of facts. Finally, the way in which various ideas 
are developed and interwoven is much more subtle 
and much more integrated than it has been possible 
to indicate in this summary. The book is organized 
around certain “leading ideas” of Asch’s and per- 
haps the best way to point out such an organization 
is to mention these ideas and indicate some of the 
points at which they appear in the volume. 
Perhaps the most important of these “leading 
ideas” is that man is distinguished from lower 
organisms by his capacity for rational thought, 
and that man is primarily a thinking being. This 
conception of human nature carries the burden of 
the argument throughout the volume. Insight 
learning is compared to trial-and-error performance 
as an explanatory principle in the acquisition of 
experience of the physical world. Cognitive ca- 
pacity makes possible the development of lasting 
attachments to other persons as well as to objects 
and goals, for “the decisive psychological fact about 
society is the capacity of individuals to comprehend 
and to respond to each other’s experience and ac- 
tions” (p. 127). The cognitive content of emo- 
tional experience is asserted to explain how emo- 
tions are appropriately aroused and perceived. The 
notion of “shared social fields” which make co- 
operative action possible depends heavily on corre- 
spondence of cognitive content among men. The 
ego and the self are organizations of information 
about the individual and his actions. Social interest 
is in part developed simply through finding out 
about other people and apprehending new social 
possibilities, while many new motives arise through 
the cognitive discovery of “new goals, and new 
concerns.” An ethical sense depends largely on 
the person’s ability “to grasp the structure of social 
relations” and thus to understand the “require- 
ments” of a situation in which evaluative action is 
appropriate. Men are not mindless victims of a 
mysterious, almost hypnotic “suggestion” but under 
appropriate conditions they do change their judg- 
ment of an object when they perceive it in a new 
relationship to other cognitive content. “It is not 
justified to conclude that individuals . . . [are in- 
fluenced by beliefs and values of others] . . . without 
reference to fact or reason” (p. 415). Attitudes 
are not only organized around knowledge of a 
particular object or person, but are in great part 
determined by the existing level of information 
their possessor has. Finally, propaganda cannot 
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convince men of something when they have direct 
rational knowledge to the contrary. 

Such a heavy emphasis on cognition and reason 
in human affairs is undoubtedly one-sided, but 
probably a healthy one on the current scene. Asch 
is writing a polemical book, as has already been 
stated, and perhaps he should not be held to ac- 
count for failing to present a fully balanced picture. 
As one reads the account, however, one wonders 
how it is that men can come to misperceive, be 
misled, make errors, and arrive at false inferences 
when they are equipped with such a magnificent 
cognitive apparatus. 

A second leading idea, equally important in the 
exposition, is the axiom that there is a real ob- 
jective world of facts, both physical and social, 
which men can apprehend and in relation to 
which they determine their action. A second 
axiom, closely coupled with the above-named one 
(see pp. 124-125), is that there is a basic psycho- 
logical unity among men. These two axioms 
lead to the deduction that human interaction is 
possible through the develorment of “shared social 
fields” in which each individual can represent 
others in the way they represent him. This princi- 
ple is further used in arriving at Asch’s theory of 
interaction, of cooperative behavior, and the formu- 
lation of group process that he proposes in lieu 
of either a group mind or a multi-individual ap- 
proach to collective behavior. In a very important 
way, the principle of shared social fields both de- 
mands that Asch reject cultural relativism of values 
and also helps him to arrive at this rejection. Similar 
considerations apply to his contentions regarding 
the physiognomic perception of emotional expres- 
sion, and the relative independence of cultural fac- 
tors in determining emotional expression. 

The real external world of facts is also endowed 
by Asch with some very important attributes, ¢s- 
pecially “requiredness” and “giveness” which serve 
at crucial points to remove problems from the area 
of debate. Thus, when Asch asks how we perceive 
the actions and motives of others the reply, ulti- 
mately, is that such perception is validly given 
in the structure of the objective world. He cites 
Michotte and Heider to demonstrate that cause- 
effect relations are immediately given in experience 
and are independent of prior learning; thus, when 
we perceive an act as emanating from another, we 
represent it as need, motive, or intention. The 
assumption of isomorphism between brain events 
and conscious experience, and between the former 
and action, is used to assert the validity of such 
perception and to “explain” in some way the “give- 
ness.” In the section on the perception of emo- 
tional expression, and again in talking of the rela- 
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tion between human nature, value, and action, 
“immediate giveness” is used to replace the idea 
of cultural conditioning. 

One can multiply examples of this sort, but the 
foregoing ones seem to be sufficient to demon- 
strate what is, to this reviewer, a highly unsatis- 
factory tendency in Asch’s theorizing. To push 
a problem off into the “objective world of facts” 
or the “giveness” of a “structure of experience” is 
to assert, in effect, that the door to inquiry is closed 
and we can never know any more about why we 
correctly perceive emotions than that there is some- 
thing inherently “out there” which causes us to do 
so. This sort of appeal is one of the most stultify- 
ing aspects of gestalt theory. Phenomenally, such 
explanations have a highly satisfying quality. They 
“fit” our own “naive realism” in introspecting on 
our experience. But, though more elementaristic 
and reductionistic formulations may not have this 
proximate “realism,” they do provide avenues for 
inquiry into what are fundamentally puzzling prob- 
lems, rather than dismiss them as insoluble or 
not problematical. 

These brief comments may provide some idea of 
the unity and complexity of the book, though they 
cannot do justice to the scope and subtlety of Asch’s 
exegesis of gestalt psychology. The book would 
be materially better if there were more summaries 
at the end of chapters, for by the time the reader 
has followed all the ramifications of a particular 
idea he is likely to have forgotten how he got 
started on the path. There are numerous points of 
specific criticism that have been implied, but one 
ought not to attack the details of Asch’s work until 
he has carefully scrutinized the whole. 

In all, this is a keenly critical, thoughtful, wise 
book written in a warm, lucid style. Asch has had 
the courage to focus on truly broad issues in psy- 
chology. He raises big questions of meaning and 
significance, rather than petty ones of technique. 
His critical remarks are almost always fundamental, 
directed at the root system of assumptions and 
axioms of a particular position or procedure. Re- 
gardless of what one may think of the particular 
structure he erects to take the place of behavioristic- 
psychoanalytic theory, one must agree that Asch 
has done social psychology a great service. In this 
book he has pulled our noses away from the em- 
pirical grindstone for a moment and let us have a 
glimpse of the broad, open spaces of ignorance, of 
a plain of opportunity for discovery. 

How shall one evaluate such a book as this? As 
a systematic treatise it merits a full critical examina- 
tion that is far beyond the scope of this review. 
In a sense, it cannot be impartially criticized, for 
one must take sides on certain fundamental ques- 
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tions it raises. Within the holistic camp itself, 
Asch’s work may arouse some controversy, though 
it will probably be esoteric argument. 

As a textbook in social psychoiogy it has limita- 
tions. It is doubtful that it can be profitably read 
by beginning students, though it is certainly suitable 
for advanced undergraduates and for graduate 
students. The limitations of scope which Asch 
himself imposed, and certain weaknesses in treat- 
ment (notably the sections on attitude, learning, 
small groups, and socialization) urge the use of 
supplementary readings. 

As a book for professional psychologists, it 
would seem to have both merits and defects. It 
confronts psychologists with their greatest challenge 
—the comprehension and explication of mature 
individuals in the full complexity of their relation- 
ships to others and to the “real world of objects.” 
It is sure to stimulate much discussion on a philo- 
sophical and a broad theoretical plane. It may 
(hopefully) provoke more exploratory experimen- 
tation, employing lifelike situations, of the sort 
that Asch has initiated, and may give impetus 
to the spread of phenomenal description as an 
ancillary technique of data gathering. But the 
book is short on rigor, both in method and in 
theory. Other readers may find themselves as dis- 
appointed as this reviewer was by the vagueness and 
abstractness of many of the arguments. Empirical 


referents have a way of disappearing into a sea of 


abstractions at a number of points in the discussions 
of “structural properties” and “relational systems.” 
No readily testable hypotheses are presented and 
it is not at all clear that they could be rigorously 
deduced from the theory. 

But Asch has made a bold attempt to bring psy- 
chology up to the level of man, and he has done 
much to reinstate in psychological respectability a 
lately much abused and neglected aspect of human 
behavior—the capacity for rational, adult, mature 
behavior. 

Henry W. RieckeNn 

Harvard University 


Errors oF PsycHotuerapy. By Sebastian de Grazia. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Co., 
1952. Pp. 279. Price $3.00. 

Prescription For Resection. By Robert Lindner. 
New York & Toronto: Rinehart & Co., 1952. 
Pp. 299. Price $2.75. 


These two books are reviewed together because 
they both undertake a sharp critical attack on psy- 
chotherapy. Otherwise they are poles apart, but 
the contrast between them is itself a matter of no 
small significance. 
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The first book comes from a political scientist 
already known for his work The Political Com- 
munity (1948). Familiar with the vast literature 
on psychotherapy, de Grazia nevertheless takes his 
stand as an outsider; indeed, he places himself on 
something of a mountain top when he defines the 
political scientist as “a student of earthly authority 
and its relation to the divine,” again when he 
justifies his enterprise in this book on the ground 
that “the specialized and unmoral social sciences 
must be given shape by the comprehensive and 
moral discipline which is political science.” 

The reaction of psychotherapists to this visitation 
may possibly not be one of unmixed gratitude. It 
would be quite easy to point out several dubious 
steps in the author’s march to his conclusion that 
“modern psychotherapy . .. is a failure.” The 
idea that “neurosis is a moral disorder,” for instance, 
is treated as a definitive proposition rather than a 
suggestive half-truth, and the evidence is considered 
satisfactory that the modern psychotherapist is no 
more successful than ministers, priests, quacks, 
healing shrines, and the shamans in primitive so- 
cieties, no account being taken of possible differences 
in the definition of success. Such reasoning sug- 
gests that the author is truly handicapped by his 
position as an outsider. But we must admit that 
being an insider also has its handicaps. De Grazia 
certainly scores a point when he shows how blandly 
the psychotherapist, daily cloistered in the special 
situation of office and clinic, considers himself an 
expert on reality and an omniscient mentor in 
reality-testing. And if Errors of Psychotherapy 
seems arrogant, let us recall that psychotherapists 
have not always kept modest silence on such topics 
as history, ethics, art, group psychology, civilization 
and its discontents, and even political science. 

De Grazia’s most successful criticisms deal with 
authority in the therapeutic relationship and with 
the value systems carried by patients into their 
lives in the community. It is not a new idea that 
patients try to invest their therapists with authority, 
but de Grazia believes that therapists have badly 
underestimated the forces they are opposing when 
they try to counteract this tendency. Much more 
is involved than the patient’s need for help; a- 
thority is already ascribed to the physician or healer 
by society because of his place of importance in the 
community, and he cannot readily wish himself out 
of his widely recognized role. No matter how 
earnestly the therapist conceives of himself as un- 
censorious, permissive, nondirective, “in the very 
logic of the situation the psychotherapeutic. rela- 
tionship is one of authority.” As a consequence, 
the patient will tend to “devour his words as rumors 
are devoured by an isolated army or a news-starved 
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population”; indeed, the patient hangs not only on 
his words but on his silences, his “nonsense sylla- 
bles,” and the inferred divection of his interests. 
Excerpts from recorded interviews are quoted to 
show how one therapist evinces, without saying it, 
a zestful interest in his patient’s sex life, while 
another communicates embarrassment on this topic. 
De Grazia rejects the common claim thet jsycho- 
theranists convey no moral judgments and com- 
municate no systems of values. Whether they like 
it or not, they are bourid to function as authorities. 

What, then, do these authorities say? Even if 
one thinks of the members of a single school, still 
more if one considers all schools, they give out an 
assortment of values which is full of unwitting 
personal preferences and which shows little under- 
standing of the problem of man in society. “The 
total amount of moral confusion and conflict within 
the community is in no way diminished.” De 
Grazia asserts that “psychotherapists have been most 
unwilling to calculate the effect of their work as 
a whole” or to consider “what impact the patient's 
new standards will have on the persons he lives 
and works with.” This is a serious shortcoming; 
man is a creature of community for whom “there 
can be no idea of health in isolation.” A code of 
values centered upon the happiness and health of 
the individual cannot be considered to have a suffi- 
cient social foundation. De Grazia cicarly indicates 


his preference for the religious practices of con- 
fession and absolution with their implied return of 
the penitent to life in community. 

Lindner’s book conducts an attack on psycho- 


therapy from an entirely different direction. Pre- 
scription for Rebellion is “designed to sound an 
alarm,” to “make a diagnosis of a sickmess that 
debilitates our civilization and immobilizes the 
hands that should cure it,” and to write “the pre- 
scription demanded by the disease.” The sickness 
in question is represented by the idea of adjustment, 
which forms the ideological front for a widespread 
“cult of passivity and surrender.” We live in a 
time when “Mass Man is again aborning,” a stage 
which in the past has always presaged the collapse 
of civilization. The most important of all tasks 
is to rebel against the forces of this decline, to 
denounce adjustment, and to work with vigorous 
freedom for continued progress and social better- 
ment. 

In this endeavor the behavioral sciences should 
play a leading part, but what has happened? “For 
at least three decades, now, behavior specialists in 
particular, and consultative experts on life's prob- 
conduct in general, constituted 
themselves the chief outriders of the false and 
dangerous concept of adjustment.” Lindner finds 
horrible examples in what shock therapists and 
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brain surgeons consider to be a cure, but he is 
almost equally unsparing with his own profession 
of psychoanalysis. He charges that his colleagues 
are unwittingly in “collusive conspiracy” with the 
forces of conventionalism, including the malignant 
power-seekers who want to rule an adjusted popu- 
lation; he even declares that the most they ac- 
complish is to substitute for the original complaint 
a “neurosis of conformity, surrender, passivity, 
social apathy, and compliance.” 

Again it is easy to dodge the arrows by fiading 
fault with the book. Is it not an unwarranted 
liberty to use the word “rebellion” to describe the 
positive, afirming, socially responsible, creative be- 
havior that Lindner has in mind? Is it not an 
unwarranted simplification to attribute all these 
strivings to an “instinct of rebellion”? Would it 
not be better to employ an ego psychology rather 
than the old white and black duel between the 
instincts and the forces that suppress them? But 
let us stick to the author’s purpose, remembering 
that he is not the first psychotherapist to use words 
like “instinct” in a loose sense. 

Lindner believes that the psychotherapist can 
occupy a key position in promoting the kind of 
rebellion that will save society. This is true because 
he works with people who have within them a 
bright spark of rebellion, even though their lives 
have miscarried into neurosis. They preserve “that 
spirit of chafe and restlessness, of quest and daring” 
which the normal, well-adjusted person has all too 
well renounced, and they are the ones who, once 
liberated, can best carry forward the torch. “My 
own belief,” says Lindner, “is that the analyst has 
to assume responsibility for the philosophy with 
which a patient leaves his analysis ....” For a 
moment he seems to agree with de Grazia, but 
this is short-lived, for the sentence continues, “the 
philosophy should be that of rebellion.” The 
therapist, Lindner believes, should try to establish in 
his patients a “sense of responsibility for social 
change in the direction of betterment and improve- 
ment.” The truly cured patient will display “ener- 
getic participation in efforts that will move himself 
and his fellows closer to the common goal of 
progress—progress defined as the conquest of all 
that limits man and his life.” 

Readers who are psychotherapists may find their 
heads spinning after these two hard right-left blows. 
Perhaps they will think it scarcely worth while to 
reconcile two criticisms, one of which accuses them 
of wrecking society by infiltrating it with confused 
anarchistic moral values, the other of which charges 
them with wrecking society by delivering patients 
into the straitjacket of conventional adjustment. 
Yet in their different ways both authors are much 
concerned with the consequences of psychotherapy 
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for society. Both challenge the psychotherapist to 
become more conscious of his values, to see them in 
social perspective, and to realize that he is well-nigh 
certain to communicate them. The problem, of 
course, does not stop there. I do not see how it 
can be solved today by returning to a single religion 
or a unified moral code, nor do I see how it can 
be dealt with by urging each patient into social 
action. But these two partisan and stormy books 
may well provoke hard thinking in important 
directions. 
Rosert W. WHITE 
Harvard University 


BistiocrapHy oF Cuitp Lancuacs. By Werner F. 
Leopold. Evanston, Ill.:; Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. v+115. 


The author, a linguist, has assembied here in 
just over a hundred pages more than 1300 references 
arranged alphabetically by author and pertaining 
more or less directly to child language. In the 
preface he tells us that he has “adopted an empirical 
method of copying many titles as they came to my 
attention in long-sustained work including some 
from every branch of child language study and 
covering none exhaustively. . . . The active col- 
lecting of titles ended in 1946; later titles were 
added only as they happened to come to my atten- 
tion.” 


There is an eight-page index which “lists authors 
who have dealt with the topics in specialized 


studies. . . . Listing is determined by the topics 
which happen to be mentioned in the title or in 
the comments.” 

In order to examine the character of this as- 
semblage this reviewer has done some counting 
and spot-checking and has come up with the fol- 
lowing findings. (Most of these are based on every 
roth page spot-checking and are therefore ap- 
proximations only.) 

About 20 per cent of the references have been 
examined by the bibliographer personally and brief 
comments on content and usefulness are appended 


to their listing. Another 30 per cent have similar 
annotations credited to a secondary source. The 
remaining 50 per cent are straight listings of author, 
title and reference without annotation. As we look 
at the publication dates of the entries it appears 
that 50 per cent were published prior to 1926, 25 
per cent in the decade between 1926-1935, and 20 
per cent since 1935, the remaining 5 per cent being 
undated. Comparison with entries in two volumes 
of the Psychological Abstracts shows little overlap 
in listings for 1934 and almost none for the 1944 
volume. Since more than one-third of the entries 
refer to foreign publications it might be assumed 
that these, especially the French and German ones, 
are covered more thoroughly than the American 
material. 

In a bibliography such as this perhaps accuracy 
and completeness of the single reference is a more 
important consideration than total coverage, which 
was not the bibliographer’s aim in the first place. 
Despite Dr. Leopold’s labors he has been unable to 
complete some entries for which the Psychological 
Abstracts gives the full reference. In one instance 
we find the following entry: “Muchow, Marthe 
(Delacroix gives only the name of the author, who 
reports about experiences in a kindergarten, ap- 
parently in Hamburg).” Yet at least one of the 
general texts listed (Werner) contains the full 
references of five publications by that author. 

Whatever mechanical shortcomings this bibli- 
ography may have, it is a useful collection of titles 
for the psychologist working on special problems 
in this area. For instance, it is this reviewer's im- 
pression that Dr. Leopold’s interest in bilingualism 
in children has led him to some very interesting 
material which is little known to contemporary 
students of child language. The very fact that the 
bibliographer is a linguist rather than a psychologist 
gives this collection a greater breadth and a some- 
what different and refreshing emphasis. 


MarIANNE SIMMEL 


College of Medicine, 
University of Illinois 
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